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Marrow  link  to  BSE 
brings  new  bans 


Eweo  MscAskin,  James 
Heflda  and  Stephen  Bates 


jB  DEVASTATING 
new  disclosure 
about  BSE  in 
British  beef  yes- 
^■^Aterday  killed  off 
■■any  lingering 
hope  of  an  early  lifting. of  the 
European  embargo  and  dealt 
a blow  to  consumer  confi- 
dence and  the  domestic  mar- 
ket's fragile  recovery. 

The  Government,  after  evi- 
dence that  BSE  had  been  de- 
tected in  bone  marrow,  was 
forced  yesterday  to  extend  Its 
ban  to  cover  T-bone  steaks, 
ribsteaks  and  oxtails,  which 
account  for  about  5 per  cent  of 
the  British  market 

Butchers  will  have  to  de- 
hone the  meat  before  selling  it 
on  to  restaurants  and  shops. 
Foreign  meat  will  receive  the 
same  treatment  Tesco  and 
Sainsbnry’s  last  night  with- 
drew beef-on-the-bone  prod- 
ucts from  shelves.  Tesco’s 
commercial  director,  Andrew 
Batty,  said  any  customer  who 
had  bought  fresh  beef  and 
wanted  a refund  would  get 
one. 

There  was  initial  confusion 
over  the  range  of  products  af- 
fected by  the  ban.  Makers^  of 
Bovrfl.  for  example,  insisted 
its  beef  ingredients  came 
from  abroad  and  would  be  un- 
likely to  be  affected- 

Fresh  oxtail  is  banned  but 
makers  of  oxtail  soup  said 
most  was  produced  with  meat 
that  had  been  de-based.  The 
Government  confirmed  it  did 
not  see  any  significant  prob- 
lem for  canned  oxtail  soup. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fish- 
eries and  Food  said  commer- 
cial stocks  and  cubes  could  be 
affected  by  the  latest  regula- 
tions. “Bones  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  used  to  create 
soup  or  stock,”  she  $aid. 

The  Government  also  in- 
sisted that  gelatin  — a beef 

product  made  from  beef  bones 
used  in  a range  of  foods,  from 
sweets  to  biscuits  and  Oxo 
cubes  — could  only  be  used  if 
it  had  been  “satisfactorily 
demonstrated  it  was  BSE 
free".  This  would  include 
New  Zealand  beef  gelatin. 

Yesterday’s  disclosure 
came  only  two  weeks  before 
the  European  Union  was  due 


to  discuss  a partial  lifting  of 
its  export  ban.  Northern  Ire-' 
land  and  Scotland,.- which 
keep  better  records  of.  their 
herds,  bad  been  - in ■■■Hiie  for 
pqssible  exemption  from  the 
boycott  But  the  first  signals 
from  Europe  yesterday  indi- 
cated that  was  now  unlikely. 

Tony  Blair  told  the  Coxn- 
monsi  T do  understand  die 
plight  the  beef  farmers  face  at 
the  moment  and  how  great  a 
blow  this  must  be  to  them, 
but  when  we  receive  scien- 
tific advice  and  the  chief  med- 
ical officer  gives  us  recom- 
mendations we  fed  that  we 
are  under  an  obligation  to  fol- 
low them.  We  win,  however, 
do  everything  we  can.  to  miti- 
gate the  problems.”  He  gave 
no  indication  of  .whether  beef 
farmers  would  receive  h> 
creased  compensation. 

The  new  ban  will  hit  beef 
prices  and  force  many  form-' 
ers  out  of  business.  The 
National  Farmers  Union  de- 
scribed ft  as  a “body  blow”. 

The  domestic  market  had 
staged  a partial  recovery 
since  the  link  with  BSE  was 
established  in  March  last 
year.  The  Meat  Livestock 
Commission  pot  consumption 
in  Britain  In  1995  at  991,000 


A blow  to  the  ribs . . . a.  YUrit  butcher  cats  into  ailb  of  beef.  Butchers  win  have  to  de-bone  meat  before  selling  it  on  to  restaurants  and  shops 


tonnes  before  slumping  to 

739.000  tonnes  last  year,  and, 
ante  yesterday,  had  predicted 
a partial  recovery  this  year  to 

839.000  tonnes.1  The  commis- 
sion said  Oxo  and  other;  beef 
stocks1  were  not  affected  be-5 
cause  they  were  made  from.' 
Australian  beef.  The  bap  will 
not  apply  to.  dog  food  because 
the  Government  is  concerned 
only  with  human  health 

The  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Jack  Cunningham,  In- 
sisted ha  a Commons  state- 
ment that  there  was  only  a 
"very,  small  risk”  from  beef 
on  the  bone.  “British., beef  is' 
as  safe  as  any  in  Europe  and 
safer  the11  most,”  he  said. 

A ministry  spokesman  em- 


phasised the  steps  that  had 
been  taken  to  remove  BSE 
and  predicted  that  BSE  would 
be  eradicated  from  British 
herds  by  .2001  “apart  from 
rogue  cases". 

Labour  in  opposition 
blamed  Conservative  hostil- 
ity towards  Europe  for  failure 
to  get  the  export  ban  lifted 
and  there  bad  been  hopes  that 
Its  election  victory  would 
help  lift  the  ban.  Michael 
Jack,  the  shadow  agriculture 
spokesman,  claimed  yester- 
day Mr  Cunningham  had 
been  long  on  rhetoric  and 
short  on  action. 

In  Brussels,  although  the 
European  Commission  res- 
ponse to  Mr  Cunningham’s 


announcement  was  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  on  the 
speed  of  lifting  the  beef  ban, 
there  was  private  concern  at 
the  likely  political  response 
from  member  states  to  the 
news  that  a new  risk  had  been 
discovered  in  British  beef 

A Commission  official  said: 
“Bone  and  bone  marrow  have 
always  been  considered  to  be 
low-risk  materials.  So  long  as 
Britain  is  just  acting  in  con- 
nection with  its  own  meat  for 
its  own  consumers  we  would 
see  no  reason  to  intervene." ' 

BSE  remains  a highly  sensi- 
tive issue  on  the  Continent, 
where  beet  consumption  is 
still  down  and  where  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  have  both 


recently  reported  their  first 
recorded  cases  of  the  disease 
In  local  cattle. 

• Other  member  states 
remain  suspicious  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  British  at- 
tempts to  tackle  the  BSE  cri- 
sis following  revelations  in 
the  summer  of  British  beef 
being  smuggled  in  large  quan- 
tities into  Europe. 

The  ban  on  cuts  of  beef  on 
the  bone  was  recommended 
by  the  Government’s  Spongi- 
form Encephalopathy  Advi- 
sory Committee.  Mr  Cunning- 
ham had  been  anticipating 
the  recomm  miiaHon  and  dis- 
cussed it  in  a Cabinet  ministe- 
rial committee  on  Monday. 
News  of  the  ban  leaked  out  on 


the  BBC’s  Really  Useful  Show 
early  yesterday  morning.  Mr 
Cunningham  said  he  was 
planning  a Commons  state- 


ment in  the  afternoon. 

The  new  ban  follows  evi- 
dence from  government-spon- 
sored tests  that  infection  from 
sensory  branches  of  the 
nerves  near  the  spinal  cord  of 
infected  cattle  was  trans- 
ferred to  mice.  The  spinal 
cord  is  already  removed  from 
food  for  human  consumption 


‘I  understand  the 
plight  the  beef 
farmers  face  at  the 
moment  and  how 
great  a blow  this 
must  be  to  them, 
but  when  we 
receive  scientific 
advice  and  the 
chief  medical 
officer  gives  us 
recommendations 
we  feel  that  we  are 
under  an 
obligation  to 
follow  them.  We 
will,  however,  do 
everything  we  can 
to  mitigate  the 
problems* 

Tony  Blair 


‘British  beef  is  as 
safe  as  any  in 
Europe  and  safer 
than  most’ 

JackCunrungham 


but  these  other  tissues,  dorsal 
Foot  ganglia,  would  be  left 
with  the  bone  when  meat  was 
cut  off  the  spine.  Experts 
were  worried  that  infection 
might  spread  with  cooking. 

Bone  marrow  was  also  in- 
fected in  one  test,  but  further 
results  will  be  needed  before 
definite  conclusions  are 
reached. 


Britain**  beef  crista  grows, 
P«va4 


Royal  Opera  chiefs  defy 
MPs  who  say  they  must  go 


DanGbUstor 

Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Royal  Opera  House 
was  last  night  fighting  a 
rearguard  action  in  the 
face  of  an  unprecedented 
attack  by  a committee  erf  MPs 

demanding  the  resignation  of 
the  entire  board.  

A report  yesterday  from  the 

Culture,  Media  and  Sport 
committee  called  for  a gov- 
ernment-appointed adminis- 
trator to  run'  the  company.  If 
the  board  refused  to  ga  it 
said,  the  R0H*s  £15  mfllion 
annual  subsidy  should  tre 
withdrawn.  Another  option 
considered  by  the  report  was 
to  privatise  the  ROH. 

The  sternest  criticism  was 
levelled  at  the  chief  executive, 
Mary  Allen,  who  in  her  previ- 
ous job  as  secretary  ge5eralJr 
the  Arts  Council  had  over- 
seen the  award  of 

lion  lottery  rnoney  to  the  ROH 

and  the  granting  t* ‘ m 
subsidy  of  £15  million.  The 
report  said:  “Ms  Altea's  co* 
duct  fell  seriously  below  the 


standards  to  be  expected  erf 
the  principal  officer  of  a pub- 
lic body.”  It  called  for  her 
immediate  resignation.  But 
as  Ms  Alien  stood  firm,  Chris 
Smith,  the  Culture  Secretary, 
stressed  the  need  for 
“planned  change”.  _ 

In  an  unusually  prompt  res- 
ponse to  the  findings  of  a 
select  committee,  Mr  Smith 
wrote  to  its  chairman.  Gerald 

ganflnan,  to  say:  “I  am  cod- 

cerned  that  overnight  and 
precipitate  change  «G«r  in 
the  rr>Pr,gffPTTIpri*  of  the  Royal 

Opera  House  or  by  an  Instant 
withdrawal  by  the  Arte  Coun- 
cil of  financial  support  fta: me 
Royal  Opera  House  would  in 
foct  endanger  your  mid  my 
underlying  objectives.” 

The  move  was  welcomed  by 
Mr  and  reduced  the 

likelihood  , of  a dash  between 
him  and  Mr  Smith- 
Michael  Fabrlcant,  a Con- 
servative member  of  the  com- 

Sttee.  said:  “If  there  were 
now  precipitate  aetkm  we  6e- 
lieve  a disastrous  situation 
would  be  made  even  worse- 
But  this  report  will  result  in 


change.  Things  cannot 
remain  the  same"  • 

Determined  to  tend  off  de- 
mands for  such  radical 
reform,  the  ROH  last  night 
launched  a counter-offensive. 
Mb  Allen  said:  “I  entirely 
reject  the  criticisms  in  the 
committee’s  report”  If  she 
made  a mistake  at  the  time  of 
her  appointment  by  the  ROH; 
she  said  in  a statement,  “it 
was  an  honest  one”.  The 
report  said  bef  account  was 
"entirely  unconvincing”. 

Any  changes  are 

likely  to  be  pot  on  hold  until 
Sir  Richard  Eyre  has  com- 
pleted his  report  into  the  pro- 
vision of  lyric  theatre  In  Lon- 
don. His  working  group, 
which  includes  Ms  Allen,  as 
well  as  nominees  from  foe 
English  National  Opera,  the 
Arts  Council  and  independent 
figures,  is  due  to  report  in' 
May.  But  most  observers  be- 
lieve it  is  only  a matter  of 
time  before  the  ROH  is  sub- 
ject to  far-reaching  reform. 


L— Jar  mmrowit,  p«w  Os 
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Modern  warfare:  now  you 
see  us,  now  you  don’t 


Tim  Radford 


Defence  scientists  in 
the  United  States  are 
working  on  the  ulti- 
mate smokescreen.  They 
have  developed  an  artificial 
fog  that  will  keep  the 
enemy  in  the  dark  but  not 
the  soldiers  advancing 
under  Its  cover. 

The  new  stealth  camou- 
flage, called  Magic  Vision, 
will  not  just  confuse  the 
gunners  on  the  other  side, 
it  will  »iw  baffle  thgtr  in- 
frared detectors.  The  de- 
tails of  the  technology  — 
developed  by  the  Defence 
Advanced  Research  Pro- 
jects Agency  (Darpa)  at  Ar- 
lington, Virginia  — are 
hazy. 

According  to  New  Scien- 
tist today.  It  is  stiH  in  early 
development  and  scientists 
are  reluctant  to  disease  it. 
But  the  idea  is  that  the 
smoke  cover  will  absorb  or 
scatter  radiation  in  the  vis- 
ible and  short  wavelength 


How  the  enemy  will  see  it 

infrared.  The  wnnb  era- 
era  tor  will  be  light  enough 
for  one  person  to  carry, 
along  with  19  litres  of  fneL 
It  will  have  to  generate  a 
cloud  big  enough  to  mask  a 
small  group  of  soldiers, 
who  will  be  equipped  with 
smokescreen-penetrating 
And  it  must  hang 


Z.  -V £-‘-  •' ; 


around  as  long  as  possible 
to  cloak  their  activities. 

“Perhaps  most  difficult 
of  all,  Darpa  wants  to  make 
foe  smoke  non-toxic  and 
evironmen tally  friendly, 
says  New  Scientist. 

The  research  adds  a new 
twist  to  the  old  art  of  mili- 
tary camouflage. 

A naval  development 
called  Sea  Wraith,  unveiled 
earlier  this  year,  envelops 
an  entire  ship  with  a fine 
spray  of  water  from  thou- 
sands of  tiny  nozzles.  The 
idea  is  that  the  droplets 
will  mask  the  ship  from 
prying  eyes  in  the  visible 
and  infrared  wavelengths, 
but  let  the  ship's  radar 
beam  out 

Most  of  the  great  military 
stealth  effort,  however,  has 
gone  Into  making  planes 
covered  with  a paint  that 
absorbs  radar  beams,  so 
that  they  are  not  reflected 
back  to  detectors. 

BarHw  this  year  scien- 
tists announced  a catch:  the 
paint  washes  off  in  the 
rain. 
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“I’VE  r 
CHANGED 
MY  MIND 
ABOUT  k 
GIVING  TO  | 
CHARITY”  r 


ALL  YOUR  CHARITIES  CAN  SET  EXTRA 

I've  recently  discovered  a new  way  of  giving  to  charity  - new 
to  me,  anyway.  It  means  all  the  causes  you  support  can  have 
extra  money,  it's  the  CharityCard. 
First  you  decide  how  much  you 
want  to  give  to  charity.  You  pay 
that  money  into  your  own 
OiarityCara  account  Then  the 
tax  man  adds  more  to  it 

This  means  you  have  what 
in,  plus  an  extra  23%  to  give  away! 
that's  wl  ” “ 

YOUR  PERSONAL  CHOICE  OF  CHARfTSS 

You  can  use  the  CharityCard  for  making  personal  donations 
over  the  phone  or  by  post  You'll  receive  a special  Charity 
'Chequebook'  as  well  And  you  can  algo  arrange  standing 
orders  for  regular  gifts. 

Who  you  give  to,  how  much  you  give  and  when  you  do  it 
are  all  entirely  up  to  you.  You  can  make  donations  to 
absolutely  any  charity  you  choose,  big  or  small. 

time  to  change  your  mind? 

isn't  it  time  you  changed  your  mind  about  giving  to 
charity?  Call  free  now  or  use  the  coupon  providra.  ° 

Cm-  . 

Tbr  CharityCard  nan  Iran  tiir  Charities  Aid  Foundation  isHI  a duMNL 
*******  t»  A-*  w a***  VftbaXe 

Patron  HUH  UK-Met  rtrfUp,  DiArri  Fftkit>mh  ICC  XT. 


“FIND  OUT  MORE,  CALL  FREE 
0800  99  33  IX,  DO  IT  TODAY!” 


you've  already  put 
Now,  that's  what  1 call  a good  idea! 
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Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  ChmttfCmd 

Mr/Mrs/Ms initials 

Surname.- , 

Address 


Postcode. 
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Pfease  seed  this  completed  coupon  to: 

CharttyCanl.  PO  Box  1025, 

^ Stratford  Upon  Avon  CY37  9GH 
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Army 
back  on 
Belfast 
patrol 


John  MuMn 
■■’Bland  Correspondent 


THE  Army  started 
fUII  patrols  in  Bel- 
fast yesterday  only 
six  weeks  after 
being  pulled  off  the 
streets  during  daylight  hours. 
Troops  were  sent  to  national- 
ist- areas  they  had  stopped 
patrolling  soon  after  the  IRA 
ceasefire  was  restored  six 
months  ago. 

Army  patrols  had  been 
scaled  down  in  November  in 
an  effort  to  appease  republi- 
can opinion.  They  will  now  be 
charged  with  protecting  the 
Catholic  community  as  the 
maverick  Loyalist  Volunteer 
Force  vowed  to  continue  its 
series  of  sectarian  murders  to 
avenge  the  killing  last  Satur- 
day of  its  leader,  Billy  Wright 
The  LVF  has  so  tar  shot 
dead  two  men,  and  there  are 
continuing  fears  it  is  intent 
on  a spectacular  massacre.  Its 
latest  statement  warned: 
“This  is  not  the  end”. 

The  Army  will  also  guard 
against  retaliation  on  Protes- 
tants from  the  Irish  National 
Liberation  Army,  which  as- 
sassinated Wright  at  the  Maze 
Prison.  Like  the  LVF,  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  ceasefire. 

Another  group,  calling  it- 
self the  Catholic  Reaction 
Force,  also  warned  yesterday 
that  it  would  take  action. 

A Protestant  family  was 


targeted  in  Newtonbutler,  Co 
Fermanagh,  late  on  Thurs- 
day. The  INLA  said  it  carried 
out  the  attack,  firing  10  bal- 
lets into  the  house  In  a pre- 
dominantly Catholic  area.  No 
one  was  hurt 

Mo  Mowlam,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Northern  Ireland, 
cut  short  her  New  Year  break 
to  return  for  crisis  talks  with 
Ronnie  Flanagan,  the  RUC’s 
chief  constable.  She  resisted 
renewed  calls  from  Ulster 
Unionists  for  her  resignation, 
promising  to  do  everything  to 
prevent  further  atrocities. 

Police  patrols  have  been 
stepped  up  ‘’significantly", 
with  Land  Rovers  visible  out- 
side pubs,  clubs  and  churches, 
with  interfaces  between  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  communi- 
ties the  priority. 

Mr  Flanagan  said:  "We  have 
had  dreadful  murders  in 
recent  days,  and  sadly  I cannot 
say  that  this  is  the  last  murder 
we  are  going  to  witness.” 

Dr  Mowlam  said:  "The  situ- 
ation is  serious,  but  not  out  of 
control.  If  we  give  hi  to  splin- 
ter groups  who  haven't  got  a 
ceasefire  and  who  are  out  to 
destroy  the  process,  then  we 
have  no  chance  of  moving  for- 
ward. We  have  to  be  strong  to 
move  the  majority  of  the 
mainstream  of  this  commu- 
nity forward  despite  what  the 
rogue  elements  on  the  edges 
want  to  achieve." 
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Black  economy  booms  to  £1 .85  trillion 


Blade  economies 
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Charlotte  Denny 


USINESS  is  booming  in 
the  global  black  econo- 
my. according  to  a new 
report  which  estimates  that 
the  turnover  of  tax  avoiders 
is  growing  three  times  as  fast 
as  official  economies. 

This  year  £1.85  trillion 
worth  of  business  — equiva- 
lent to  the  combined  output  of 
Spain  and  Germany — will  es1 
cape  the  taxman's  watchfhl 
eye,  says  the  Economist  In  Its 
preview  of  the  world  In  1998. 

The  scale  of  underground 
business  is  obviously  bard  to 
estimate,  but  studies  suggest 
some  countries  have  a bigger 
problem  than  others.  The 
British  are  a law-abiding 
bunch  compared  with  some 


European  countries:  evasion 
is  equivalent  to  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  UK’S  national  out- 
put,  but  nearly  a quarter  of 
Spain  and  Italy’s. 

The  former  communist 
countries  face  the  biggest 
problem.  In  Poland  the  black 
economy  is  equivalent  to  half 
the  national  output  while  In 
Russia  tax  evasion  is  So  wide- 
spread that  the  black  econo- 
my Is  estimated  to  be  larger 
than  the  official  economy. 
With  the  average  Moscow 
shopkeeper  subjected  to  visits 
from  19  government  inspec- 
tors a year,  the  incentive  to 
go  underground  is  obvious. 

There  is  not  much  govern- 
ments can  do  to  reverse  this 
trend,  according  to  the  Econo- 
mist. except  cut  back  the 
taxes  and  red  tape  which  en- 


Funny  man  Frank  Muir  dies 


John  Eaeard 


Muir,  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  inex- 
haustibly funny  comic 
scriptwriters  and  performers 
of  the  past  half  century,  died 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  77. 

His  end  came  In  bed  at 
home  near  Kgham,  Surrey, 
shortly  after  he  took  the  risk 
— for  a sardonically  Intelli- 
gent man  who  had  already 
suffered  (me  stroke  — of 
watching  the  “dumbing- 
down”  fflm  Forrest  Gump  an 
television. 

But  even  then  his  catholic 
taste  prevailed.  “He  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  it,"  said  Folly  Muir, 
his  wife  for  49  years.  "He 
maintained  an  interest  In 
comedy  writing  to  the  end. 
The  suddenness  of  his  death 
was  good  for  him.  He  got  the 
death  he  deserved.” 

Six  weeks  ago  Muir  said  of 
her:  “We  mutter  a prayer  in 
bed.  I tell  her  I love  her, 
which  is  true.  Once  I worked 
out  that  Td  told  her  I love  her 


16,822  times.  That,  to  me,  is 
practical  Christianity.” 

Muir,  a popular  panellist 
far  many  years  on  radio  and 
TV  quiz  shows  such  as  Call 
My  Bluff;  first  became  widely 
known,  in  1947  far  writing  the 
BBC  radio  show  Take  It  From 
Here  with  his  almost  lifelong 
partner  Penis  Narden. 

The  pair’s  jokes  were  so  le- 
gion that  they  were  some- 
times credited  to  other  shows. 
In  1996  Muir  wrote  to  the 
Guardian  gently  pointing  oat 
that  he  had  lent  "one  of  the 
few  effective  lines  from 
THTT*  to  the  fQm  Carry  an 
dea  Spoken  by  Wil- 

liams running  from  a mob,  it 
was:  “Infamy!  Infamy! 
They've  all  got  it  Infer  me!" 

Yesterday  Norden  said:  "We 
were  closer  than  most  brothers 
Car  50  years.  He  had  one  of  die 
best  comedy  brains  1 have 
known  but  his  humour  was 
based  cm  kindliness.’  He  was 
practically  alone  today  in  see- 
ing laughter  as  being  a sign  of 
fellow-feeling  for  someone.” 
“He  had  a civilised  breadth  of 


allusion,  with  references 
which  extended  beyond  foot- 
ball players  and  lager  and 
bodily  functions.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  the  complete 
man  of  comedy." 
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courage  people  to  do  business 
off  the  books.  “Tougher  en- 
forcement, if  it  implies  mope 
check-ups  on  firms,  merely 
Increases  costs  and  discour- 
ages legitimate  business." 

The  danger  Is  that  govern- 
ments could  face  a revenue 
shortfall.  “There  is  a risk  of  a 
vicious  ■ circle  whenfty  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues  forces 
governments  to  raise  rates  an 
collectable  .taxes,  which  fur- 
ther increases  the  incentive 
to  evade  them.” 

New  technology  and  global- 
isation make  11  easier  for 
businesses  to  base  themselves 

in  cyberspace,  outside  the 
reach  of  any  taxman.  The  In- 
ternet is  becoming  a global 
tax  haven  for  retailers  and 
consumers  wanting  to  avoid 
national  sales  tax. 


Long-term  trends  in  the 
economy  are  exacerbating  the 
problem.  The  shift  towards 
service  sector  jobs  and  self- 
employment  is  ip?  king  it  eas- 
ier for  workers  to  opt  out  of 
paying  hi<wne  tax.  ’The  fac- 
tory worker  cannot  escape; 
the  consultant  can,”  says  the 
Economist  Globalisation  will 
make  it  harder  for  the  taxman 
to  check  Income  sources. 

The  Government  announced 
a review  erf  the  problem  to 
July's  Budget  An  Inland  Reve- 
nue spokesman  said  they  were 
keeping  up  with  developments 
to  electronic  commerce,  and 
{tented  a crackdown  would  be 
counter-productive.  ‘The  ma- 
jority of  law-abiding  taxpayers, 
expect  us  to  put  resources  Into 
making  sure  everyone  pays 
the  right  taxes." 


Frank  Muir ...  half  a 
century  of  writing 


Review 


New  York  City 


ELEVEN  PM,  New  York.  A 
night  of  Quentins.  Quen- 
tin Crisp,  the  oldest,  campest 
cowboy  in  America,  is  taking 
me  to  toe  new  Quentin  Taran- 
tino movie. 

It’s  a marriage  made  in, 
heaven.  Quentin  Crisp  loves 
violence,  smacks  hislips 
every  time  a character  is 
blown  away.  Quentin  Taran- 
tino loves  blowing  people  ■ 
away. 

We  are  celebrating  Quentin 
Cs  89th  birthday,  so  it’s  appro- 
priate thathe  is  dressed  to  the 
nines:  budded  cowboy  hat, 
matching  belt,  a floral  cravat 
to  die  for,  a smidgeon  «rf  or- 
ange lipstick,  dash  of  purple 
eyeliner,  blue  shirt  ironed  flat 
as  a runway. 

It  has  been  a long  time  since 
Quentin  Crisp  was  a British 


eccentric,  the  subject  ofThe 
Naked  Civil  Servant  and  tiie 
country's  most  famous  homo- 
sexual. Seventeen  years  ago 
he  caught  a flight  to  New 
York,  rented  a bedsit,  and,  he 
says,  discovered  America  was 
bow  they  promised  in  the 
movies.  He  became  a very 
happy  old  man. 

Four  years  ago  Tarantino 
directed  Palp  Fiction,  which 
was  received  with  awe  and  nu- 
merous awards.  That  made 
him  a happy  man,  too. 

Tm  a lfttle  worried  that 
Quentin  (the  elder)  vriH  not 
last  the  pace.  He  bustles  his 
way  to  the  front  of  the  theatre, 
leaves  me  trailing,  and  grabs  a 


Jackie  Brown  Is  another 
crime  caper,  this  time  adapted 
from,  a novel:  Elmore  Leon- 
ard’s Rum  Punch.  But  Taran- 
tino has  taken  so  many  liber- 
ties, refashioned  characters  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  becomes 

his  story.  The  eponymous 
Jackie  Brown,  an  air  hostess 
facing  up  to  an  under- 
achieved middle  age,  is  played 
sassfly  by  the  former  blaxplol- 
tation  icon  Pam  Grier. 


Pulp  fact:  a tale  of  two  Quentins 


plan  to  give 
Monet  a late 
night  gloss 

Continued  from  page  l 

to  stream  in  until 
10pm.  Friends  of  the  Academy 
might  drop  In  from  10pm 
until  around  midnight.  If  they 
were  up  In  town  for  dinner. 

And  many  foreign  tourists 
are  expected  to  visit  the  capi- 
tal specifically  to  see  the 
exhibition. 

Shift  workers  are  also  ex- 
pected. and  those  hoping  for  a 
near-private  view  might  turn 
up  at  unlikely  hours. 

As  visitors  left  the  Victorian 
Fairy  Painting  exhibition  yes- 
terday evening,  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending the  opening  hours  was 
widely  welcomed.  Michael 
Taylor,  47,  from.  Leicester,  said: 
*TT  i am  in  t /nylon  for  a meet- 
ing and  tope  to  csdxii  an  exM^ 
finn  at  the  and  erf  the  day.  then 
6pm  is  early  for  closing.” 


Samuel  L.  Jackson  reprises 
his  Pulp  Fiction  rede — a dif- 
ferent name,  but  his  hair  and 

psyche  are  just  as  crazy. 

Robert  De  Niro  slobs 
around  as  a flaccid,  pea- 
brained  criminal  to  great  ef- 
fect. And  Bridget  Fonda  wears 
cut-off  shorts  and  cut-off  T- 
shlrts  for  the  boys.  A great 
cast 

Jackie  Brown  evolves 
Blowly,  as  we  are  drawn  into  a 
scam  involving  cash  to  bags 
and  triple  or  quadruple  bluffs. 
Tarantino  takes  us  through 
its  intricacies  again  and 
again,  and  Inever  quite  get  It, 
though  Quentin  explains  just 
■what  was  going  on  on  our  way 

hfHTIfl 

People  have  unfeirly  said 
that  at  two  and  a half  hours  the 
movie  is  way  too  long.  Pulp 
Fiction  was  too  long  because  it 
wasn’t  about  anything  but 
bangs  and  blood.  Jackie 
Brown,  though,  shows  the 
wflndemerd  has  matured. 
He’s  not  so  much  Interested  in 
guns  this  time  as  in  mapping 
out  the  lines  of  disappoint- 
ment an  the  faces  erf  these 
fiified,  small-time  crooks. 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Forecast  for  the  cities 
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European  weather  outlook 


Thera  wlH  be  snow  hi  the  noriti  and  aaad  with  raki  in 
Uin  south.  Sams  at  the  r^mmd  snow  Vffl  to  heavy 
especMy  in  southern  and  earitra!  parts.  It  wB  be 
mid  In  the  south  with  highs  of  3-6C  {37-J3F)  but 
tn  north  and  east  wU  to  sub  zero. 


Swftxeftand; 


Earty  sunshine  but  this  wfll  disappear  as  cloud 
increases  to  bring  rain  to  most  pats  from  the  west. 
The  rain  wffl  turn  heavy  In  many  parts  with  Untary 
winds.  Highs  7-1 OC  (4  5-50  F). 


Rain  wlB  sweep  west  across  Franco.  Hie  rain  will  be 
heavy  In  many  parts  and  be  accompanied  by 
strong  winds  In  the  north,  bi  the  ter  south  there  vrifl 
be  some  sunshine  and  the  rain  ws  be  mom  show- 
er In  nature  hero.  Hgte  mainly  7-10C  J45-5OT)  but 
higher  in  the  south. 

Sp*  and  WeatUBrts 

Rain  wB  nxjva  into  the  north-west  earty.  turning 
heavy  at  timaa,  and  this  w9  eJowty  eOge  south 
aoose  the  region  during  the  coursa  w tha  dqf.  Tha 
rain  wifi  am  more  showery  m nature  as  It  crosses 
central  Spain  with  southern  raid  eastern  coasts 
staying  dy  aftheugh  later  becoming  dbudy.  ■ ~ ' 
vrtl  ba  Z0-22C  (68-72R  in  the  Costa’s  but 
where  tt  wffl  to  cakter. 

IMk 


There  Is  the  risk  of  showery  rain  fat  aft  parts  (Siring 
the  toy  with  thunderstorm  possible  In  the  far 
oouth.  However,  there  wU  also  to  some  sunoWne 
wpecaiy  In  tha  afternoon.  Hghs  16-1 9C  pi  -660. 


TherawfflbeaiotofdotoareundandsoRiaahow- 
wy  rain,  locafly  heavy  and  thundery.  Htoa  15-18C 
I59-64FL 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


BBC  1 


8jDQm  Ftaah  Goidon: Soaoa  ScUara.  BSD 
Nam  and WbaOMr.  azsciildnin's  BBC: 
Tha  AOnHumat  Ihe  Oettei  Ftoes.  030 
Mo««y.  MO  ttpandar.  005 Cretan  oia 
Mwnfeaar.  S^OUib  Now  Admnhaw  of 
Superman.  HUG  Lh«  nod  Kfcttu.  1.12 
WaaSwr.  LIS  QmndsiancL  8.15  f*wa  end 
WMher.  ftS5  Rxlonrt  Nam  and  Sport 
080  Aw  You  Balng  Srevad?  TflOJkn 
DSrtdaon’*  QanorUfcn  Gam.  &00  NoeTs 
Horn*  Party.  ALSO  Tho  Nadonel  Lcttrey  ' 
□nwr.  aiOCosuafiy.  089  NROonal  Urtnry 
Update.  IOjOO  RLM:  Vow  to  KE.  11  JO 
numb  m Sport.  iug  Malchcl SwDay. 
UOSlIisStard  Up  Strew.  IAS  FUE  Death 
of  a Schoatny.  2J0  Wtaagw.  SjDO  BBC 
News  24. 

BBC  2 


of  Ito  WbrtcL  MS  Sparta  Round-Up.  SOO 
NSMteto MracFMaw.  4TC  Nb» 
4JJ5  Vfatt  Businoss  Rovkw.  4.16Spc*fa 
RaincPUp.  *30  Ftam  Or  Own 
Oone^aonOMlLEflONaaiwtedt.  &aDGtebd 
Budnaaa.  &00  Itandv.  JannmBtot 

The  Movie  Channel 


TtnihaDolySblm.MOBdtindtw 
WotaML  tub  Hand  12S0  B OkL  &90  The 
Raddwd  Flare  Wendamd  Fad  Pto-  SOO 
Jana  CMdSupwabr.  7X0  Tha  Mnost  • 
FataBMUbBatoWorRm. 
1100  Under  Oteh.  i2S6k*note 
Cbeoertre.  2flbMdbto.3rtO  RxboUwi 
Stn.  5.15  USB  the  QooseOoy. 

SKy  Movies  


BflOam  FUfe  Mudreon  a Honmmoon. 
9l30  RUft  Mreder  Mart  Fbd.  11«  OM8. 
1 100  FUtvYoas  On:  Independence.  122D 
Cate  21. 1250  The  WMbreed: The  Wartto 
Qmateat  Ocean  Raoe.  imTureknPak*. 
1JD  Ara  af  the  Year  «Mi  Bwiy  Itoman. 
aifl  RLM  OMmairn  Rdharev  4J5 ThB 
Sal*.  sasOneMre  and  HP  Dog.  8.10 
TOTP  2.  OJB  Darts:  VWsrtd  Qrampfci  Wjfcx 
7j«  News  and  Spat  8J»  Tsar  Bate  The 
YUt&kiYeanL&SOVUhte  the  (tons  Say. 
SLOO  Great  Compoorea.  HU»  Gene  On. 
10L30  Cperatbn  Good  Ouyl  11JX) 
SuyuSai  1 LfiS  Video  Oarfes.  1Z4S  Dsta: 
Wortd  Chanretorah^.  1JS  FEU:  The  Uwed 
Ona.  ass  Wfiadnr.  340  Cwaa. 

BBC  Prime 


lAs&O 

7J30  The'Quru  &S5  BBhormd  Ihe  King. 
WS  M0iW  Moroto  Pomt  Ftogrea. ttflD 
Sanaa  md  Sen*Bte  2A0  Sdnra.  4JB>  Tha 
Haw  Attartuaa  of  Hppl  LongstecUrre  EJOD 
I Fourer  Ftangeo.  7^0  Sort* 
y.  KLOOCty  Hal.  1200 VWMi 
ttie  Roto  UO  Dead  Mwv  9X  Under  ffre 
PtanoL&tO These  FxreBsft  Ttangs. 

s^r  Sports 


t 

7J0Oam  WMd  Naare.  7.23  Watt  Wanner. 
730  Mretty.  The  MhoK  Bunch.  7* 


Hi  Qdnibua.  lOJXi  Drwtioc  P4BI 
Mara.  1030 PetarSaafaiDatfs 
WadfHLSBRnadf  Steady 
WaMWaaOw,  nJOEastEnderaDmnttua. 


lAsto 

7JBO  Ftawboarand  JettM  Woitt.  7 JO 
WWdof  SaAre.  BOO  Sports  Conto  SLOO 
AreOUca  O*  Sfikt  S30  Radng  News.  HUB 
HaWfie  Backftoa  11  JO  N&  BaafeeBt*. 
OrUndo  Magic  rNew  Yah  Knfcfot  too 

* y.aJOBaditoon: 

.atwCrtdcet  AusBala 
. .IIJOFnareeESpwtol 
Prlnani  Uga  ijOOn^uWreiUpdelB. 
230  Footh*  FA  Op  Sped*.  4JJ0  Foattet 
SpwMi  Minis  Uga.  ftOo  Ertreme  Sport 
030  FOottMl:  FUBKl  MuidaL7JOO  Ckne 

Eurosport 


1230  RolvSeateocfraGwdentre  Week  I 
■iprMrreadioct  iSo  Moy.  £»  Vms  fi 
Boa  aanTnaOnedai  Una.  asowoPd 


130 


WMOier.XSSMaiWiiar  and  AnbaL  4.10  ■■ 

ray  VMbb'sAmazIrB  Stay.  435  BtePtere 
SpacU^Qnregaradre*us.S3STop  j^gjitoc 
of 0»  Perea.  009  DrvwwPwanids  of  Mw&.  ^ca.«30a 


lAMWEutahat 
aao  Mtnoraport  Odcar  Rdy.  200  SM 


j School  7jOO  Gootttoht 

li  &*re&*vod7 


.730 Am  You 


'.230 


SJUNotfsHoUM Party. SLOO  . 

WorUVMMhar.  MUD  Bod  Dwarf  B.  1030 
FUnrVWwMael».11J0StM0*ig3tara. 
1130  TOTP2.  utlS  Utw  with  Jo* 
Hoiand.  i.w  Weald  Washer.  200  b Seeing 
Bflteinfl? 

BBC  Wortd 


Race,  taadsun  Menu  Wortd  Ctp.  i.is 
ShfciffMeirti  w3d  Cup  OMSattn-Lhe. 
200 SM  JlTOBltF  Rrertoh  Tournament 
4JJ0  NoTOIa  Gon**iod  SMTiff  Wrti  Cup. 
230  lea  Hochay.  200  TOst  tedoor  Wfartj 
Cup.  230  MatU  Ail*  Taekwemto  Wortd 
Chanrefanahkw.  msOMUoaprets.  1130 
Bo^jaJOBrelWhai.  tjOMolonttorta: 


Shy  One 


730ren  Naas.  730  Classic  Adventure.  230 
Nows. 830  Haro  Tafc  200  News.  030 
Vtaid  FMaW97.  loss  riaws.  lea®  Rough 
Qdda  k>  the  Americas.  11JX3  Naan.  1130 
Hoktey.  1200  News.  1230  Tire  Week.  130 
I Nav&  13S  Horizon.  200  Naws.  236  dam - 
Hw  Paopte's  Fwoaea.  ZOO  Mama.  330 


Fine  at  W Year. 400 Nun.  405  Row* 
Glida  to  Ore  Amertcaa.  200  News.  630 
Hons  Tdc.  tun  Nawsi  230  The  CtattiM 
Show.  730  Nam  730 This  week,  aoo 
Nam  230  Wortd  Rntow  27. 200  Nam 
OOSHortaoa  1030  Name.  laaoWortcf 
FMW 27. 1UO  News.  1130^ TtgQew. 
1200  Nam  1230 Wortd  FMm%.  130 
Nam  l3»Dlm  - im  Pnaiito  Pitoasa. 
200  News  Haadsrea  Bid  w&Brer.  236 
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Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


BBC  1 


215tm  Mato  oftha  Dm- 230  Bmakfitot 
wUi  Ftaat  1030  Tha  Bg  Queatto.  1046 
FWt  U*t  11.12  See  He«l  llrtBStowy 
rt*wr-7he  MdSrogor  Sago.  1230 
O04retryRtol235Wlurer.13OThaNa2Jrt 
Watt.138  News.  200  Eoatendera.  335 
Tha  CtolhH  Show. 330 HU*  BaOta  of 
Ekkaki  2m  Ardiqum  Roaifehow.  24S  News 
and  Wetehar.^ 735  Reared  Nam  7.10 
Songacf  taba.-73SXntof  tbaSumrer 
Vito  21 6 F2J4:  The  Rhor  1M2 1030 Iha 
Artreaaatofrinnnitowa  and  Weathy.^ 
1136  The  Unique  Dave  Alov  1136 
Ckiwtm  12»  Va  Lakr  Than  Ydu  IhMc. 
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33S  BBC  Nam  24. 
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Judith  Roberts.  14.  who  was 
battered  to  death 


at 


last:  the 
-year 
loser 

A FORMER  boy  sol- 1 hideaway  to  begin  weeks 
dier  who  falsely  debriefing  and  counselling  1 
confessed  to  mur-  { psychiatrists  who  deal  wii 
dering  a schoolgirl  released  hostages, 
after  being  injected  En  route  to  the  hideawav  ] 


A FORMER  boy  sol- 
dier who  falsely 
confessed  to  mur- 
dering a schoolgirl 
after  being  injected 
with  so-called  truth  drags 
was  freed  yesterday  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  after  serving 
25  years  in  jail,  the  longest 
period  served  by  someone 
wrongly  convicted. 

Andrew  Evans,  aged  42, 
said  the  nightmare  which 
began  the  day  be  walked  into 
a police  station  as  a hysterical  j 
17-year-old  was  Finally  over. 

Three  judges,  including 
Lord  Bingham,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  quashed  Mr  Evans's 
1973  conviction  for  the  mur- 
der of  Judith  Roberts,  aged  14, 
who  was  dragged  off  her  bi- 
cycle and  battered  to  death 
near  her  home  in  Tamworth. 
Staffordshire. 

Mr  Evans  smiled  from  the 
dock  as  Lord  Bingham  de- 
clared the  conviction  unsafe 
on  the  grounds  that  hiw  un- 
corroborated confession  was 
“wholly  unreliable^  and  that 
doctors  at  the  trial  wrongly 
diagnosed  his  memory  lapses 
as  amnesia. 

Lord  Bingham  also  said  the 
police  investigation  “left  much 
to  be  desired".  Mr  Evans  was 
not  cautioned,  not  seen  by  a 
doctor  despite  apparently  suf- 
fering a mental  breakdown, 
and  not  offered  a solicitor. 

Mr-  Evans,  no  longer  a 
skinny  teenager  but  silver 
haired  and  with  a middle- 
aged  paunch,  trembled  as  be 
read  out  a statement  on  the 
steps  of  the  Law  Courts. 

“This  verdict  means  that 
my  long  nightmare  is  finally 
over.  For  more  than  25  years  I 
have  been  held  responsible 
for  a crime  1 did  not  commit 
*1  will  always  be  in  debt  to 
those  who  fought  to  bring  me 
justice,  never  doubting  my  in- 
nocence, and  supporting  me 
through  same  dark  times. 

“My  family  and  myself  can 
now  begin  to  be  together,  and 
start  to  heal  the  wounds. 
Today  Is  the  first  step  to  a life 
beyond  injustice." 

He  was  taken  to  a rural 


I hideaway  to  begin  weeks  of 
debriefing  and  counselling  by 
psychiatrists  who  deal  with 
released  hostages. 

En  route  to  the  hideaway  he 
stopped  at  a phone  box  to  talk 
to  the  Guardian. 

“It’s  a really  strange  feel- 
ing. There  are  people  every- 
where. all  moving.  There’s 
life  and  it’s  happening  all 
around  me,  and  I'm  part  of  It,  I 
but  in  some  way  1 feel  not 
quite  part  of  it 

“Life  seems  more  imper- 
sonal now.  I don’t  know  if 
that’s  true  but  that’s  what  1 
feel. 

*Tm  not  going  out  to  cele- 
brate. What  have  I got  to  cele- 
brate? Tm  going  to  have  a 
quiet  evening,  maybe  watch 
some  telly." 

Mr  Evans  was  a soldier 
serving  at  Whittington  bar- 
racks just  outside  Lkhflpid 
when  the  body  of  Judith 
Roberts  was  found  in  June 
1972  under  a pile  of  hedge 
clippings  and  plastic  fertiliser 
bags  in  a field  six  miles  away. 

Discharged  the  same  week 
on  medical  grounds  after  suf- 
fering an  asthma  attack,  he 
filled  in  a police  form  asking 
his  whereabouts  between  620 
and  10.30pm  on  June  7. 

He  named  three  feHow  sol- 
diers who  could  verify  that  he 


Bvans  as  a “nervous  and  socially  inadequate*  teenager 

‘Life  seems  more 
impersonal  now. 
I’m  not  going  out 
to  celebrate. 
What  have  I got 
to  celebrate?  I’m 
going  to  have  a 
quiet  evening, 
maybe  watch 
some  telly’ 


Andrew  Evans  reading  a statement  outside  court  yesterday.  “My  long  nightmare  is  finally  over1  photograph:  graham  turner 


had  been  in  the  barracks  but 
the  alibi  did  not  stand  up  and 
in  October  police  palled  at  his 
grandmother's  bouse  to. ask 
more  questions. 

That  night  Mr  Evans,  a ner- 
vous and  socially  inadequate 
teenager  who  was  taking  a 
prescribed  drug  for  depres- 
sion, dreamed  he  saw  the  face 
Of  Judith  Roberts. 

Be  slid  into  a near  mental 
breakdown,  terrified  he  might 
he  the  killer.  Sobbing  hysteri- 
cally, be  stumbled  the  next  day 
into  Loogton  police  station  and 
asked  to  see  a photograph  of 
Judith.  Detectives  initially  dis- 
missed him  as  a fantasist  but 
over  three  days’  questioning 


Miscarriages  of  Justice 


JUDITH  WARD:  Served  18 
years.  Sentenced  to  life  in 
1974  for  tolling  12  people 
with  a bomb  an  an  army 
coach  on  the  M62- 
Convictzon  quashed  1992. 

BRIDGEWATER  4c  Served 
17  years.  Sentenced  in  1979 
to  life  (Michael  and  Vincent 
Hickey,  James  Robinson) 
and  12  years  (Patrick 
Molloy)  for  the  murder  of 
Carl  Bridgewater. 
Convictions  quashed  1997. 

STEFAN  K3SZKO:  Served 
17  years.  Sentenced  to  life 
In  1976  for  the  murder  of 
ll-yeai>old  Lesley  Molseed. 


Conviction  quashed  1992. 
Klszko  suffered  fetal  heart 
attack  in  following  year. 

BIRMINGHAM  6:  Served  17 
years.  Each  received.  21  life 
sentences  1975  for  the 
bombing  of  two  pubs  in 
which  21  were  killed  and 
162  injured.  Convictions 
quashed  1991. 

GUILDFORD  4;  Served  14 
years.  Convicted  for  life  in 
1975  of  pub  bombings  in 
Woolwich  and  Guildford. 
Convictions  quashed  1989. 

MAGUIRE  7:  Served  15 
years.  Sentenced  in  1976  to 


began  to  believe  Mr  Evans's 
harripning  view,  and  confes- 
sion, that  he  was  a murderer. 

Until  then  he  had  been  a 
mere  loser,  few  if  any  friends 
at  school,  unable  to  do  sport 
and  confined  to  bed  weeks  at 
a time  because  of  asthma,  a 
disappointment  to  his  father, 
losing  his  first  job  in  a pho- 
tography shop  because  he  was 
colour  blind,  with.  no.girK 
friend,  nervous  in  company 
and  rejected  by  the  army. 

Being  questioned  by  police 
was  a "highlight'’  of  his  life.  It 
gave  him  a feeling  of  "excite- 
ment and  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance”. 

In  addition  to  the  confes- 


between  four  and  14 
years  for  handling 
explosives.  Convictions 
quashed  1991. 

TOTTENHAM  3:  Served 
four  years.  Sentenced  to  life 
in  1987  for  the  murder  of 
PC  Keith  Blakelock  during 
1985  Broadwater  Farm  - 
riots.  Convictions  quashed 
1991. 

PHTTJJP  ENGLISH;  Served 
three  years.  Sentenced  to 
| life  in  1994  for  murder  of  a 
1 policeman  in  Gateshead.  , 
English  was  15  at  time  of 
I killing.  Conviction  quashed 
1997.  , 


slon,  police  said  Mr  Evans 
recalled  details  known  only  to 
the  person  who  bludgeoned 
Judith  19  times  around  the 
haad.  removed  her  clothes 
from  the  waist  down  and 
stuffed  her  bicycle  in  a hedge. 

As  the  trial  approached,  Mr 
Evans’s  memory  dissolved 
again  and  he  retracted  his  I 
signed  confession.  Lawyers 
on  both  sides,  frustrated  at 
the  absence  of  scientific- or  | 
eyewitness  evidence,  agreed  a 
radical  measure:  truth  drags. 

Three  times  a prison  doctor 
injected  Evans  with  brietal,  a 
barbiturate  since  discredited 
for  inducing  false  memories. 
Evans’s  answers  were  noted 
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down  and  relayed  to  the  jury. 
They  convicted. 

Not  much  more  than  a child 
himself.  Evans  adapted 
quickly.  Lesson  number  one. 
advised  a warder:  stop  pro- 
testing innocence.  “You’re  a 
bright  lad,  play  the  game,  say 
you're  sorry  and  you'll  be  out 
in  under  15  years." 

For  a time  Mr  Evans  be- 
lieved again  be  was  guilty,  be- 
wildering his  visiting  parents 
B31  and  Joan  as  he  was 
shunted  from  prison  to  prison. 
Diagnosed  as  suffering  severe 
depressive  illnesses,  he  had  a 
breakdown  in  1982  and  1983  i 
and  was  subjected  to  electro- 
shock therapy.  1 


Recovery  came  slowly,  then 
hastened  with  a renewed  love 
affair  with  the  reading  which 
had  sustained  him  during 
childhood  bouts  of  asthma. 
He  learned  to  play  the  guitar, 
and  compose  classical  music, 
and  developed  a taste  for  Dire 
Straits,  Tracy  Chapman  and  a 
rap  artist  called  Tomato. 

In  1991  Mr  Evans  concluded 
he  was  innocent  and  notified 
the  Home  Office,  who  imme- 
diately withdrew  all  privi- 
leges. An  amateurish  cam- 
paign by  friends  and  relatives 
inched  along  until  lawyers  at 
the  human  rights  group  Jus-  | 
tice  were  brought  on  board.  > 
Their  tbree  years’  work  j 


paved  the  way  for  yesterday’s 
decision. 

One  lawyer,  a veteran  of  mis- 
carriages of  justice,  claimed  Mr 
Evans,  who  bad  no  previous 
convictions,  would  receive  one 
of  the  biggest  compensation 
payments  ever,  possibly  more 
than  £1  million. 

“I  do  feel  angry,  that  it  took 
so  long  for  people  to  hear 
what  I was  saying,  but  I don’t 
feel  it  destroyed  me."  Mr 
Evans  said  last  week. 

“I'm  going  to  buy  some 
clothes  now.  but  1 don’t  know 
what  size  I am.  I just  know 
prison  sizes.” 

Anne  Owen,  paga  9 


Treasury  got  Nazi  victims’  cash 


Report  embarrasses  Government 
as  stolen  gold  conference  meets 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


THE  post-war  Labour 
government  seized  fro- 
zen wartime  bank  ac- 
counts belonging  to  Holocaust 
victims  as  payment  for  debts 
It  was  owed  by  countries 
occupied  by  the  Nazis,  accord- 
ing to  an  unpublished  White- 
hall report  drawn  up  by  the 
Department  of  Trade. 

It  reveals  that  the  govern- 
ment told  banks  to  hand  over 
the  money  to  the  Treasury  in- 
stead of  returning  it  to 
individuals. 

Completed  last  month,  the 
report  has  been  kept  under 
wraps  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment during  fids  week’s  Lon- 
don conference  on  Nazi  gold. 
Whitehall  officials  explain 
that  ministers  want  “to  study 
it  and  come  out  with  policy 
decisions". 

The  report  was  drawn  up 
after  pressure  from  the  Holo- 
caust Education  Trust  which 


disclosed  in  September  that 
British  banks  were  bolding 
millions  of  pounds  in  dor- 
mant accounts  belonging  to 
people  persecuted  by  the 
Naas.  The  trust  revealed  that 
the  government  paid  some  of 
the  money  to  British  compa- 
nies to  compensate  them  for 

wartime  trading  losses  or  to 
newly-liberated  countries  not 1 
indebted  to  Britain. 

- What  the  trust  did  not  dis- 
cover was  that  some  hank  ac- 1 

counts  were  confiscated  in 
lieu  of  payment  for  govern- 
ments  in  debt  to  Britain.  Lord 
.Tanner,  chairman  of  the  trust, 1 
was  told  by  Margaret  Beckett 
Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary, at  a meeting  last  week 
that  the  Government  could 
make  no  promises  about 
whether  it  would  compensate 
Holocaust  survivors  whose 
accounts  were  seized. 

' Britain  was  also  under 
pressure  yesterday  to  publish 
archives  which  Jewish 
organisations  say  show  the 


Margaret  Beckett:  no 
promises  on  compensation 

Allies  knowingly  used  gold 
stolen  from  Individuals  to 
replenish  European  central 
banks  after  tile  war. 

The  World  Jewish  Congress 
produced  declassified  US  doc- 
uments which,  it  said,  proved 
the  Allies  knew  55  tons  of  gold 
— - worth  about  £400  million 
today  — which  the  Nazis  stole 
from  Individuals  were  mixed 
with  gold  taken  from  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Austria. 


Instead  of  separating  the 
two  classes  of  gold,  the  Tri- 
partite Gold  Commission  — 
administered  by  the  US,  Brit- 
ain, and  France  — decided  to 
give  it  all  to  the  European 
central  hanfec  Britain  and 
France  is  refusing  to  open  the 
archives  until  5J>  tons  of  gold 
still  in  the  commission’s  i 
hands  is  finally  distributed. 

“It  is  totally  wrong  not  to  1 
open  up  the  archives  until 
after  the  Anal  decisions  on 
distribution  of  the  gold  are 

taken,"  Lord  Janner  said  yes- 

, terday.  “It's  disgraceful  that 
I the  commission,  a public 
body,  is  not  opening  its  ar- 
chives to  scrutiny.  It’s  mor- 
i ally  and  financially  wrong.” 
Israel,  meanwhile,  joined 
other  countries  In  urging  the 
Vatican  to  open  its  records  — 
dosed  for  100  years  — to  shed 
light  on  its  suspect  wartime 
ripglTnqc  Donald  Keprick.  of 
the  International  Romani 
(Gypsy)  Union,  told  the  confer- 
ence £1  million-worth  of  gold 
coins  and  personal  belongings 
stolen  from  2&fiQ0  Gypsies 
killed  by  the  fascist  Ostashi 
regime  In  wartime  Croatia 
ended  up  in  the  Vatican. 
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appearances  is  important, 
ven  to  a teenage  girl  with  cancer. 
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Tkg  Edge’s  compere  is  not  so  much  wanning  up  the 
audience  as  cooling  them  down.  Backstage,  Phil 
Daniels  is  practising  his  bottle-dodging  technique  and 
vaguely  wondering  if  he  will  get  out  alive. 

Cockney  spairer  Phil  Daniels  takes  bn  Glasgow 
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»■  The  Tberuge  Cancer  Trust  provides  specialist  hospital  units  fir 
J.;1 ' suffering  Jnrn  comet: 

/.in  vitee  . mats,  fhae  ate  no  small  children,  or  oldpebple. 
if  fiat  - teenagers. 

>;•  :^Tbey‘ti  given,  the  best  medial  treatment  amiable.  And  fi&' 
emB&nud. , social,  psychological,  educational  and  recreational  svpporK  , 
. ’ ' - ; The  good  petes  is  that  in  these  units  15%  mote  teenagers  progress 
recovery.  ... 

<’  t>otsa-gpod  news  is  dot  each  unit  costs  £ 500,000.  Thee 

^ ttte  jg>  and  ptraang.  But  we  need  twenty  aS  mid. 

[ yf.&ease  give  os  generously  os  you  ton.  And  help  vs  look  earner 
:■  fc  ifc*  fite. 
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TEENAGE  CANCER  TRUST 


• To:Tien*gr  CamrrTra.it.  Kiibmon  Home,  Knhruat  Fbuc, 
* Sie  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London  WtP  9RF. 
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Meat  industry  in  turmoil 


The  Guardian  Thursday  December  4 1987 


Britain’s  beef  crisis  worsens 


THE  HISTORY/  Once  again, 
soothing  noises  from  Whitehall 
are  followed  by  promulgation 
of  another  set  of  restrictions 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  latest  twist  in 
the  BSE  saga  fol- 
lows a pattern  long 
familiar  in  Holly- 
wood horror 
movies.  Just  when  we  as- 
sumed it  was  safe  to  return  to 
beet  the  scientists  issue  an- 
other shilling  warning. 

For  more  than  a decade, 
Whitehall  has  broadcast 
soothing  reassurances  in- 
tended to  prevent  public  pan- 
ic and  preserve  the  forming 
industry  only  to  interrupt  the 
mood  music  by  the  sudden 
promulgation  of  fresh  restric- 
tions. 

The  underlying  reason  is 
that  medical  assumptions 
about  the  relationship  be- 
tween BSE  and  the  new  vari- 
ant form  of  human  CJD  con- 
tinue to  fluctuate  presenting 
ministers  and  advisers  with 
novel  and  unwelcome 
dilemmas. 

BSE  (Bovine  SpongLform 
Encephalopathy)  crept  up  on 
a farming  ff immunity  un- 
aware that  it  was  incubating 
an  epidemic  in  the  early 
1980s.  A few  veterinary  ex- 
perts suspect  that  the  disease 
— believed  now  to  be  spread 
by  a rogue  protein  called  a 
“prion'*  — had  been  endemic 


in  cattle  for  many  years.  A 
similar  disease,  scrapie,  had  1 
been  known  to  exist  in  sheep 
for  at  least  200  years. 

But  most  scientists  accept 
that  it  was  the  business  de- 
mands of  intensive  form  pro- 
duction which  triggered  the 
outbreak.  Milk  and  meat 
yields  in  cattle  could  be 
boosted  by  increasing  the  pro- 
tein intake. 

Turning  predominantly 
vegetarian  ruminants  into  in- 1 
advertent  cannibals  by  feed- 
ing them  the  processed  car- 
casses of  slaughtered  sheep 
and  cows  may  have  enabled  I 
scrapie  to  cross  the  species  ! 
divide. 

At  around  the  same  time,  in 
the  late  1970s,  the  rendering  I 
industry  changed  its  process- 1 
ing  practices.  Less  powerful 
chemical  solvents  and  cook- 
ing at  lower  temperatures  i 
may  have  allowed  through  i 
pathogens  wich  were  previ- 
ously destroyed. 

The  first  BSE  case  was 
identified  in  a cow  belonging  1 
to  a dairy  herd  of  Holsteins  in  ; 
Kent  in  November  1986.  The 
animal  appeared  to  be 
demented. 

Laboratory  analysis  of  its  i 
spinal  cord  and  bead  con- 
firmed a n eurodegenerative  | 
condition,  with  its  brain  j 
pockmarked  with  holes  like  a 


John  Gammer:  fed  daughter 
a beefburger  on  television 

sponge.  By  July  1993.  100,000 
BSE  cases  had  been 
Identified. 

Suggestions  that  people 
might  be  in  danger  from  this 
plague  were  initially  dis- 
missed as  scare-mongering. 
Not  until  1988  did  the  govern- 
ment ban  use  of  ruminant- 
based  protein  feeds  for  cattle. 

still,  ministers  Insisted  that 
it  was  sate  for  human  con- 
sumption. Only  at  the  end  of 
1989  did  the  government 
move  to  ban  specified  bovine 
offal  from  human  food  prod- 
ucts. Down  the  years  the  list 
grew.  Until  yesterday  it  in- 
cluded eyes,  brain,  spleen, 
spinal  cord,  thymus,  tonsils 
and  intestine. 

Intermittent  scares  about 
the  effectiveness  of  abattoirs 
in  removing  Infected  parts  led 


to  repeated  health  scares  and 
creation  of  the  Meat  Hygiene 
Service  in  1996  to  improve 
slaughterhouse  practices. 

But  it  was  the  suspicion 
that  there  might  be  a direct 
link  between  BSE  and  CJD 
(Creutzfeldt-Jakob  Disease) 
which  most  undermined  con- 
fidence In  the  beef  industry. 
In  1990,  Richard  foicey  bad 
first  warned  that  BSE  might 
pose  a threat  to  human 

health. 

By  1994  the  CJD  figures  had 
begun  to  rise.  CJD  had  long 
existed  as  rare  but  diagnosed 
disease,  a human  form  of  de- 
mentia usually  found  among 
those  aged  at  least  40. 

In  March  1996,  the  govern- 
ment sounded  another  alarm 
announcing  that  the  official 
CJD  Surveillance  Unit  had 
identified  a previously  unrec- 
ognised but  consistent  condi- 
tion — new  variant  (nv)  CJD. 
Ten  recent  deaths  may  have 
been  caused  by  eating  beef  be- 
fore the  1989  o&al  ban,  minis- 
ters were  forced  to  admit 

The  ensuing  intepiatinnal 
furore  forced  the  World 
Health  Organisation  into 
emergency  session  and  pro- 
voked the  European  Union 
into  a for-reaching  ban  on 
British  beef  products. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  dip- 
lomatic feuding  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  the  government 
agreed  to  a cattle  cull  de- 
signed to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease. By  early  1997,  the  num- 
ber of  new  BSE  cases  was 
running  at  around  only  400  a 
month,  compared  with  3,500 
at  the  height  of  the  outbreak 
in  1992. 
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-Twenty  three  cases  of  new 
Variant  CJD  had  been  confirmed 

by  the  end  of  October 


An  atexvmai  protein 
rogue  prion- found  . 

. only  tadbeased  steal  *•  l-  /.* 
parts  may  set  08  a . ■?. : ' ;V 
chain  reaction  h 
humans 


Rogue  protein 

How  rogue  protein  may  be  infecting  the  brain 


@ Healthy  nerve  cell 

Normal  prion  protesr 
Coathangsr  shaped 
molecule  containing  j 

about  230  amino  h 

adds  « 


Fatly  membrane 
surrouvSng 
nerve  oeS — — - 


Rogue  prion  protein: 
Abnormal  protein  has 
identical  amino  add 
seqjencas,  but  rogue 
prion  adopts  a different 
moteaiar  shape 


Normal  prior 
protein,  made 
tn  call,  moves 
to  call  surface 
membrane 


infected  nerve  cell 


Rogue  prion  cause# 
normal  prions  to 
change  shape  and 
become  abnormal 


Single  rogue 
prion  protein 
enters  cell 


THE  MENU  Questions  on  what 
you  will  be  able  to  eat  when 
the  regulations  catch  up  with 
the  latest  research  findings 


What's  off  the  menu  now? 

T-bone  steaks,  sirloin  on  the 
bone,  fore-ribs,  oxtail  soup 
and  consomme  cooked  with 
bone,  beef  cubes  or  anything 
with  beef  gelatin  In  it 

What  a bout  soup,  stock, 
gravy? 

If  they  contain  beef  gelatin, 
they  are  banned. 

What  else  has  already  been 
banned  for  Inman  consump- 
tion and  banned  from  the 
food  chain? 

Beef  brains,  eyes,  spinal 
cord,  nerve  tissue,  spleen,  thy- 
mus, tonsils  and  intestines. 


When  w9  the  ban  take 

effect? 

Regulations  wDl  have  to  he 
laid  before  Parliament  as  soon 
as  consultations  with  the  food 
Industry  have  taken  place  this 
week. 

Must  the  shelves  be 

cleared? 

The  Government  is  not  in- 
sisting on  it  but  stores  such  as 
Tesco  have  already  removed 
all  fresh  beef  products  on  the 
bone. 

Does  this  apply  to  Imports? 

It  wtlL  The  Government 
plans  to  impose  earlier  restric- 


tions on  British,  beet  on  im- 
ports too  from  January  1. 

Is  beef  from  abroad  safe? 

Other  countries  have  BSE 
but  on  a for  smaller  scale.  By 
2000  all  meat  will  have  to  dis- 
play its  country  of  origin. 

Are  ether  controls 
adequate? 

There  are  continuing  con- 
cerns over  standards  in  abat- 
toirs despite  the  tighter  regu- 
lations of  recent  years.  The 
problems  have  helped 
Europe’s  reluctance  even  to 
countenance  a lifting  of  the 
British  beef  export  ban. 

b whafa  left  safe? 

Who  knows  what  they  will 
ban  next?  Ministers  and  the 
beef  industry  insist  what  is 
left  is  less  likely  to  carry  BSE 
infection.  But  muscle  meat — 
deboned  steaks  and  joints — 
are  probably  less  likely  to  be 


Farmers  lay  blame  on 
ministers’  mistakes 


David  Ward 

Farmers  in  North 
Wales,  who  are  mount- 
ing regular  blockades  at 
Holyhead  harbour  because  of 
foiling  cattle  prices,  greeted 
the  news  oT  a ban  on  beer  on 
the  bone  with  a mixture  of 
anger  and  resignation. 

Those  who  turned  up  for 
yesterday's  sales  at  the  mar- 
ket at  Gaerwen  on  Anglesey, 
and  watched  cows  sell  for  at 
least  £100  less  than  than  this 
time  last  year,  were  furious 
that  the  Government  was 
placing  new  restrictions  on 
British  farmers,  while  im- 
parled :md  unmonitored  beer 
poured  into  the  country  be- 
cause or  the  strength  of  the 
pound. 

“Are  you  trying  to  depress 
me  still  more?"  asked  one 
fanner  when  told  of  the  news 
as  he  prepared  to  leave  the 
market,  with  its  stunning 
views  of  the  snow-powdered 
Snowdon  range. 

“Nothing  surprises  me  any 


i more.*'  said  a second  man  sto- 
ically. ‘Things  cannot  get  any 
worse,"  added  a third. 

Others  suggested  they  prob- 
ably' could.  Only  5 per  cent  of 
beef  is  sold  on  the  hone,  but 
the  new  announcement  could 
further  weaken  British  shop- 
pers' confidence  in  home- 
I reared  meat,  and  would  do 
nothing  to  help  bring  about ■ 
I the  lifting  of  the  export  ban 
imposed  after  the  discovery  of 
BSE.  they  believed. 

“BSE  was  the  Govern- 
ment's fault  for  insufficiently  ' 
checking  bonemeal  and  other 
feeds,"  said  the  first  former. 
"We  are  paying  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's mishandling  of  the 
situation.  Why  do  we  have  to 
suffer  for  their  mistakes?’’ 
Another  group  asked  the 
obvious  question  — and  then 
several  more.  “Are  ministers 
going  to  ban  the  sale  of  im- 
ported beef  on  the  bone?  Brit- 
ish prime  beef  is  going  for 
nothing  and  yet  it  is  cleaner 
than  any  Imported  beef — do 
ministers  know  where  this 
foreign  muck  comes  from? 
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Why.  when  we  have  done  all 
the  supermarkets  have  asked 
us  to  do  and  there  is  a glut  in 
the  market,  are  they  buying 
beer  in  from  abroad?*' 

They  were  agreed  that  the 
Agriculture  Minister.  Jack 
Cunningham,  was  stirring 
things  up  at  a time  of  crisis. 

Market  manager  Mike 
Parry  had  caught  the  smell  of 
conspiracy.  "Ironic,  Isn't  it, 
that  we  get  a comment  like  1 
that  just  as  the  protests  are 
going  cm?  The  ban  on  beef  on 
the  bone  will  put  extra  costs 
into  processing  and  will  mean 
another  blight  for  beef.  It’s 
very  depressing." 

They  felt  that  ministers, 
having  learned  from  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  previous  govern- 
ment, wanted  to  be  seen  to  be 
doing  something. 

"But  where  is  the  hard  sci- 
entific feet?"  asked  Mr  Parry. 
“We  don’t  accept  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  our  beef 
but  we  have  gone  along  for 
two  years  with  what  the  sci- 
entists have  told  us. 

"And  now  beef  is  being 
allowed  in  from  the  former 
eastern  bloc,  South  America, 
Botswana  — where  are  the 
controls  there? 

“Our  stance  should  be  that 
no  imported  beef  should  come 
into  this  country  until  our  ex- 
port markets  are  opened." 

Others  at  the  market  said 
that  there  calls  for  greater 
militancy,  something  their 
leaders  will  want  to  avoid. 
But  there  is  a growing  feeling 
that  farmers  should  mount 
fUII-time  blockades  at  ports 
all  round  the  country.  Some 
said  contacts  had  been  estab- 
lished with  English  formers 
who  were  proposing  to  turn 
round  incoming  lorries  at 
Dover  and  Felixstowe. 

Early  yesterday,  farmers 
turned  back  seven  lorries  car- 
rying meat  as  they  tried  to 
land  at  Holyhead.  When  a 
driver  made  an  obscene  ges- 
ture at  them,  they  prevented 
his  truck  from  being  loaded 
on  to  an  outgoing  ferry. 

At  lunchtime,  more  than 


affected  than  cheaper  pies, 
burgers  and  sausages.  No 
problem  has  been  Identified 
with  blood,  liver,  kidneys  or 
many  other  tissues. 

The  meat  industry  is  plan- 
ning to  launch  a voluntary 
1 self-regulation  scheme  next 
month. 

And  what  about  nriUc? 

Milk  is  still  regarded  by 
government  advisers  as  safe, 
although  BSE  has  affected 
more  dairy  cattle  than  those 
bred  for  beef  Milk  from  in- 
fected cattle  is  destroyed. 

What  about  sheep  and 
goats? 

Brains  and  heads  of  these 
animals  are  already  barred 
from  the  human  food  chain. 
Spinal  cord  of  goats  and  sheep 
over  a year  old  will  be  banned 
from  January. 

James  Meikle 


Prions  believed  to  strengthen 
nerve  ceB  membrane 
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100  formers  blockaded  the 
port  of  Fishguard.  Farmers 
picketed  a Salisbury's  store 
in  Middlewich,  Cheshire,  and 
a Tesco  depot  in  Whitchurch. 

Shropshire. 

Last  night  more  than  2.000 
farmers  were  expected  at 
Gaerwen  to  hear  union  lead- 
ers report  on  talks  with  the 
Welsh  Secretary,  Ron  Davies. 
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Responding 
to  a crisis: 


butcher’s 
shop  in  Otley, 
and  (left) 
Devon 
formers 
blockade  the 
centre  of 
Newton 
Abbot  in 
protest  at 
thebeefban 
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Butcher  builds  robust  defence  of  his 
traditional  family  business 


Martin  Wainwright 

TONY  Mlddlemiss  blew  a 
sirloin-sized  raspberry  at 
the  latest  beef  scare  yester- 
day. backed  by  his  customers 
and  an  impressive,  after- 
hours  trawl  of  file  Internet. 

Rosy-cheeked,  aproned  and 
gum  booted  like  a children’s 
book  butcher,  the  Yorkshire 
meat  specialist  is  treating  the 
latest  ban  with  weary  deri- 
sion — and  a closely-informed 
flghfback. 

Mr  Middlemiss's  trays  of 
produce,  from  T-bone  steak  to 
coral-like  fons  of  tripe,  have 
been  a fixture  since  1881  in 
Otley,.  West  Yorkshire.  The 
shop  draws  customers  from 
astonishingly  for  away. 

“I  had  three  gentlemen  in 
last  week  for  beef  on  the  bone, 
one  from  Hemel  Hempstead, 
one  from  Kent  and  one  from 
London  who  spent  £200  and 


filled  his  car  boot,”  says  Mr 
Mlddlemiss.  “One  of  them 
hart  worked  up  here  and  dis- 
covered us,  and  he  spread  the 
word.  He  told  me:  “They  don’t 
have  butchers  where  we  live, 
just  meat  purveyors'.” 

OUey  beefeaters  are  just  as 
loyaL  "God  in  heaven!"  said 
Mike  Griffin  in  disgust  at  the 
new  ban.  “Well,  I ran  tell  you. 
I'm  not  going  to  stop  eating 
beef,  on  or  off  the  bone/’ 

His  friends  the  Watklnsons 
— Brian,  his  daughter  Mary 
and  14-month-old  grand- 
daughter Jodie  — were  in  the 
same  camp.  “In  foct”  said  Mr 
Watitinson,  “we're  Just  off  to 
Middleniiss’s  now.” 

“People  have  had  enough  of 
all  the  scares,”  said  Mr 
Griffin. 

“We  buy  beef  from  three 
forma,  we  buy  it  live  and  we 
inspect  it  at  Ofle/s  auction 
marts,"  says  Mr  Mlddlemiss. 
“Only  cue  supplier  has  had  a 


case  of  BSE  and  that  involved 
one  animal  and  we  were  all 
told  about  it" 

Backing  this  intimate  York- 
shire world  is  the  Mlddlemiss 
computer  _ plus  the  shop's 
own  website,  www.dalesnet- 
-co.uk/middy.  htm.  Looking 
out  over  Otley’s  cobbled  mar- 
ket square,  Mr  Mlddlemiss 
has  compiled  CJD  statistics 
worse  than  Britain's  from  Is- 
rael and  Poland,  e-mailed  a 
researcher  into  Beecham’s 
Laboratories'  alleged  discov- 
ery of  the  “new”  strain  in 
1949,  and  downloaded  eight 
pages  an  the  topic  from  Liv- 
ing Marxian. 

"Now  there’s  a good  maga- 
zine,” be  says.  Preparing  to 
debone  his  beef  to  meet  the 
new  requirements.  "More 
sense  in  that  article  than 
we’re  getting  from  Seac  [the 
Spongiform  Encepalopathy 
Advisory  Committee]  and  t&e 
Government”  : 
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Last-minute 
hitch  and 
then  judge 
ends  marriage 


Chris  Hcfireai 
fn  Cape  Town 

IN  the  end  It  took  less  thaw 
seven  minutes  for  Earl 
Spencer  to  shake  himself 
free  of  his  marriage.  But 
to  the  last,  the  bitter  divorce 
hearing  threw  up  unwelcome 
surprises. 

The  final  act  was  pat  on 
hold  for  hours  because  law- 
yers made  a mistake  in  one  of  | 
a swath  of  documents  which 
would  end  the  eight-year 
union  between  Princess  Di- 
ana’s brother  and  the  former 
model  Victoria  Lockwood. 
But  yesterday  afternoon,  after 


Earl  Spencer:  looked 

relaxed  in  court 

days  of  recriminations  in  and 
outside  the  court  and  then  a 
midnight  settlement,  a South 
African  judge  dissolved  the 
marriage. 


Lord  Spencer  looked 
relaxed  as  be  waited  in  court. 
He  had  spent  the  previous 
evening  out  with  his  latest 
girlfriend,  Josie  Borain,  a 
model  Lady  Spencer  was  not 
in  court  after  sitting  through 
the  previous  nine,  days  of 
hearings  with  barely  a glance 
at  her  husband. 

The  Spencers  had  wanted  to 
keep  the  terms  of  the  divorce 
secret  but  under  South  Afri- 
can law  they  were  required  to 
file  a copy  with  the  court 

Lord  Spencer  will  pay  his 
former  wife  £1.815,000  before 
next  February  along  with  let- 
ting her  keep  her  South  Afri- 
can home,  a car  and  paying 
all  her  taxes  for  the  duration 
of  the  marriage.  In  return. 
Lady  Spencer  agrees  to  retire 
from  all  Spencer  family  trusts 
and  businesses. 

The  couple  will  retain  joint 
custody  of  their  four  young 
children  but  Lord  Spencer 
will  pay  maintenance,  school 


fees,  the  cost  of  nannlM  and 
medical  bids. 

The  agreement  said:  ‘'Lord 
and  Lady  Spencer  agree  that- 
this  divorce  settlement  con- 
stitutes an  irrevocable  <*1mw 
break  between  the  parties  In 
South  Africa,  United  King- 
dom and  any  other  country  in 
respect  of  their  own  flwanpga 
or  any  trust  interest" 

Parts  of  the  document  were 
worded  to  suggest  Lady  Spen- 
cer might  return  to  Britain 
before  long.  Her  former  hus- 
band hnc  promised  to 
op  any  shortfall  if  she  whp 
her  South  African  home  for 
less  than  £250,000.  Child  sup- 
port-Is  denominated  in  rand 
and  pounds,  at  £4JS7S  a year 
for  each  of  the  four  children 
when  they  live  in  the  UK. 

The  court  bearing  was  not 
as  harrowing  as  it  promised 
to  be  a few  days  ago. 

Lady  Spencer  was  expected 
to  detail  the  frill  honors  of 
her  husband's  alleged  abuses, 


including  how  he  taunted  her 
with  his  affairs  while  she  was 
locked  in  a battle  with  an  eat- 
ing disorder  and  alcoholism. 
The  accusations  of  mental 
abuse  by  another  of  the  Earl's 
former  levers  gave  a taste  of 
what  was  In  store. 

Yesterday,  Lord  Spencer 
was  called  to  the  witness  box 
for  the  final  ceremony.  He 
was  asked  if  he  married 
in  1989.  There  was  a mo- 
ment's silence  while  his  law- 
yer hunted  for  the  marriage 
certificate. 

Asked  If  he  lived  with  lady 
Spencer  as  man  and  wife,  the 
Earl  said  no.  “Do  you  think 
there  is  any  hope  of  reconcili- 
ation between  you  and  her?" 
the  lawyer  asked. 

‘There  is  not,  " replied 
Lord  Spencer. 

He  left  the  court  with  a 
crowd  of  reporters  at  his 
bade  He  strode  up  file  street, 
saying  nnthing  other  than  to 
thank  his  lawyers. 


Details  of  the  ‘clean  break’  divorce  settlement 


Main  points  of  the  Spencer 
divorce  agreement: 

□ “A  lump  sum  of 

£1,815,000  will  be  paid  to 
Lady  Spencer  in  respect  of 
her  claims  for  maintenance 
and  housing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  February  ix 
1998  in  the  United  King- 
dom/Channel Islands 

Such  sum  to  be  in  addition 
to  the  funds  paid  to  date.” 

□ Lady  Spencer  gets  her 
South  African  house,  Sil- 
verhurst  Estate,  and  all  its 


contents.  Lord  Spencer  will 
pay  the  difference  if  she  de- 
cides to  sell  It  at  a price  of 
less  than  £250,000; 

□ Lady  Spencer  gets  the 
Isuzu  car  she  is  driving; 

□ Lady  Spencer  retires 
from  all  the  Spencer  family 
trusts; 

□ Lord  Spencer  will  pay  all 
Lady  Spencer’s  taxes  for  the 
period  of  their  marriage; 

□ Lord  Spencer  will  pay 
82,000  rand  (about  £4,000) 
per  year  for  each  of  his  chil- 
dren while  living  in  South 


Africa,  linked  to  South*  * 
African  inflation.  When 
Lady  Spencer  moves  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Lord 
Spencer  will  pay  £4,376  per 
child,  per  year; 

□ Lord  Spencer  will  pay 
school  fees,  the  costs  of  nan- 
nies, all  medical  bills  plus 

private  medical  insurance 
while  the  children  are  in. 
full-time  education; 

□ “Lord  and  Lady  Spencer 
agree  that  this  divorce 
settlement  constitutes  an 
irrevocable  clean  break  be- 


tween the  parties  in  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom 
and  any  other  country  in 
respect  of  their  own  fi- 
nances or  any  trust 
interest; 

□ “Lady  Spencer  shall, 
with  the  co-operation  of 
Lord  Spencer,  arrange  for 
her  Jewellery  and  personal 
possessions  to  be  collected 
in  the  United  Kingdon 
within  six  months”; 

□ The  parties  each  pay 

their  own  costs;  , 

□ The  parties  shall  have 


Joint  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  parties  are 
agreed  that  the  children 
shall  be  brought  trp  in  the 
Anglican  faith; 

□ Both  parties  agreed  not 
to  disclose  to  the  media  or 
publishers  details  of  their 
married  life,  the  private 
lives  of  any  relation  of  the 
other  (attve  or  dead),  de- 
tails of  fondly  financial  af- 
fairs, details  of  the  divorce 
proceedings,  any  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  their 
children. 


Lady  Irvine  consulted  on  decor  changes  to  mark  EU  presidency 


Blairsshow  their 
colours  in  No  10 
dining  room 


The  ‘gloomy’  Downing  Street  dining  room  set  for  a modernising  facelift 


Whitehall  alters  sums 
after  savings  plan  row 


FeOcity  Lawrence 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Lord  Chancellor’s 
wife.  Alison.  Irvine,  is 
to  help  make  improv- 
mentsto  the  dining  room*at 
10  Downing  Street,  as  part 
of  Tony  Blair’s  plans  to 
present  a modernised  ami 
“re-branded”  image  of  Brit- 
ain during  his  six  month 
presidency  of  the  European 
Union. 

Lady  Irvine,  an  art  histo- 
rian by  training;  will  join 
the  curator  of  the  govern- 
ment art  collection.  Penny 
■Johnson,  the  carpet  de- 
signer, Christopher  Farr, 
and  her  old  friend,  Cherfe 
Blair,  to  make  a few  home 
improvements  to  a surpris- 
ingly email  dining  room 
used  for  official  but  inti- 
mate lunches  and  dinners. 

Their  aim  is  to  "brighten 
up  and  add  some  colour”  to 
what  the  Blairltes  regard 
as  the  “gloomy”  panelled 
room.  last  remodelled  by 
Sir  John  Soane  (1753-1837), 
the  brilliantly  erratic  ar- 
chitect and  collector. 

According:  to  Mr  Farr, 
who  also  contributed  fur- 
nishings to  last  month’s 
stylish  Anglo-French  sum- 
mit decor  at  Canary  Wharf, 
it  will  be  completed  in  time 
for  the  start  of  Britain’s  EU 
presidency  on  January  l. 

Farr  will  design  two  new 
carpets  “with  lots  of  colour 
but  in  a feirly  minimal  de- 
sign” for  the  floor,  and 
modem  tapestries  for  the 


walls.  Mr  Blair  has  made 
an  important  theme  of 
refurbishing  Britain’s 
“beefeater”  image  while 
remaining  visually  conser- 
vative. He  did  not  change 
the  pictures  on  his  study 
wall  on  taking  office  — 
even  though  a traditional 
perk  of  new  ministers  gives 
him  the  pick  of  the  govern- 
ment collection. 

Downing  Street  is  deco- 
rated conservatively  too, 
chiefly  In  the  style  of  the 
period  — it  Is  a late  iTth 
century  gerry-built 
property. 

It  will  be  a challenge  for 
Lady  Irvine  to  blend  old 
and  new.  As  well  as  being 
an  intimate  of  the  Blairs, 
who  both  started  their  legal 
careers  in  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor's  chambers.  Ali- 
son Irvine  is  an  old  friend 
and  customer  of  Farr’s,  and 
Introduced  him  to  Downing 
Street. 

She  and  Lord  “Derry”  Ir- 
vine — who  recently  lik- 
ened his  role  to  that  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  under  Henry 
Vm  — have  been  able  to  get 
their  decorating  eye  in  with 
worts  on  their  official  flat 
in  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, where  the  new  wall- 
paper ordered  in  John  Ma- 
jor's time  has  cost  £59 ,211- 

No  money  will  be  chang- 
ing hands  for  the  Downing 
Street  dining  room.  Farr 
will  simply  “lend”  the  car- 
pets and  tapestries  to  the 
Blairs  for  their  round  of 
entertaining  of  other  Euro- 
pean heads  of  government. 


Artne  Perkins 
Political  Correspondent 

U~3RE  was  chaos  in 
Whitehall  last  night 
..  over  the  Treasury's  am- 
bitious new  personal  savings 
scheme  after  Downing  Street 
admitted  someone  had  got  the 
sums  wrong.  __  • 

Today  the  Treasury  will  ef- 
fectively relaunch  the  Inde- 
pendent Savings  Accounts 
scheme.  “It’s  obvious,"  de- 
clared an  unapologetic 
spokesman,  “that  some  Jour- 
nalists are  writing  things  that 

are  inaccurate"  . 

On  Tuesday,  thoughi  it  was 
clearly  admitted  that  around 
750.000  savers  would  lose  tax 
relief  under  the  new  scheme 
Yesterday,  it  was  claimed  umt 
the  number  affected  woiddbe 
less  than  half  that 
around  300,000.  **We  re  obvi- 
ously very  sorry.  It 
message  wasni:  pot  access 
totally  dearly,"  sajd  an  In- 
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the  Treasury.  “It  was  a Trea- 
sury Minister  who  launched 
the  it  was  the  Trea- 

sury press  office  who  did  the 
briefing,”  they  said.  . 

But  the  Treasury  blamed 
the  Inland  Revenue.  “That’s 
where  the  briefing  originally 
came  from,"  they  said. 

The  confusion  arose  over 
how  many  savers  currently 
have  more  than  £50,000  in  tax 
free  savings  Accounts.  Tiic 
briefing  suggested  it  was  be- 
tween 10-15  per  cent  of  the  6.5 
million  who  have  Peps  and 
Tessas.  That  gave  the  figure 
of  750,000.  But  as  £9,000  is  the 
ynysrimnm  which  can  be  in- 
vested in  Tessas,  only  the  3 
minion  or  so  people  with  Peps 

would  be  aSeded- Thai  figure 

Is  just 300,000. 

ft  was  to  the  inland  Reve- 
nue that  Tony-  Blair  .turned 
for  advice  before  yesterday’s 
Prime  Minister's  Questions- 

He  used  the  opportunity  to 
correct  some  other  misappre- 
hensions, such  as  the  Idea 
that  the  Treasury  was  frying 
to  save  money  by  putting  a 


limit  on  how  much  could  be 
saved  in  the  new  scheme,  and 
that  it  would  be  set  at  £60,000 
a household. 

“I  should  point  out  that  for 
a couple  it’s  £50,000  each,  in 
other  worts  £100,000."  he  told 
the  .Commons  as  he  came 
under  sustained  attack  from 
foe  Tory  leader. 

But  William  Hague  was 
more  anxious  to  capitalise  on 
the  weekend  revelations 
about  the  Paymaster  General 
Geoffrey  Robinson’s  involve- 
ment in  a £12  million  tax-free 
offehore  trust 

- The  Tory  leader  asked  who 
Mr  Robinson  was  referring  to 
when  he’d  said:  “The  well- 
heeled  have  already  done 
very  well  out  of  tax  shelters-" 
Was  it,  Mr  Hague  asked, 
“people  who  saved  more  than 
£50,000  in  their  working  lives, 
or  was  he  simply  speaking  for 
himself?”. 

Mr  Robinson’s  private  fi- 
nancial arrangements  may 
have  thrown  the  launch  orga- 
nisers off  course,  sympathis- 
ers suggested  last  night 


Footballer  Pele  scores  with  a 
knighthood  in  state  friendly 


AtacBMIot 


HE  is  already  football  roy- 
alty, the  most  enduring 
icon  of  the  world’s  favourite 
game.  Yesterday  Pele  was  ad- 
mitted to  Britain's  titled 
rental  when  he  received  an 
honorary  knighthood  from 
theQueen. 

He  now  counts  the  cross 
and  star  of  an  honorary 
ir night  Commander  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  his  vast  col- 
lection of  silverware  which 
indudes  three  World  Cup- 
wfnners  medals. 

The  56-year-old  former  foot- 
baller, who  is  now  Brazil’s 
minister  of  sport,  flew  to  Lon- 
don for  a few  hours  yesterday 
to  accept  his  EBB.  Proudly 
wearing  the  foil  insignia  — a 
blue  cross  cm  a red  ribbon 
around  his  neck  and  a gold 
and  silver  star  in  his  left 
breast  pocket  — he  visited 
Stanford  Bridge,  home  of 
Chelsea  PC,  with  Brazilian 
president  Fernando  Henriqoe 
Cardoso. 

Pele  .said  of  his  honour 
“This  makes  me  feel  very, 
very  happy.  It's  a big  respon- 
sibility- I thank  foe  British 
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people  for  their  trust  in  me 
and  for  believing  In  my  work. 
I will  continue  to  work  hard 
for  sport  in  society.” 

Asked  what  were  England’s 
chances  in  foe  1998  World 
Cup,  he  said:  “I  hope  Brazil 
will  be  in  the  final  and  If  it’s 
with  England,  I think  that’s 
not  good  for  England,  I think 
everyone  has  a good  chance  of 
winning  because  it’s  a very 
hart  tournament". 

Although  he  cannot  call 
himself  Sir,  Pele  — real  name 
Edson  Arantes  do  Nascl* 
mento  — may  use  foe  letters 
KBE  after  hit.  name. 

The  knighthood  was  part  of 
an  exchange  of  decorations 
between  Britain  and  Brazil 
which  is  customary  during 
state  visits. 

Pele,  recently  voted  the 
greatest  footballer,  wait  to 
Stamford  Bridge  to  learn 
about  a community  scheme 
which  teaches  youngsters 
soccer  skins-  and  encourages 
them  to  do  their  school 
homework. 

Education  Secretary  David 
Blunkett  said:  “The  Brazil-' 
ians  are  very  keen  to  adopt 
this  scheme  and  with  Pete's 
backing  it  can’t  fall-” 

X 


Lady  Spencer  gets  £1 .8m  cash 
and  keeps  her  home  and  car 


BRITAIN  5 


Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  and  (below)  the  plaque  in  his  honour  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
infirmary  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  where  he  did  research  into  trauma 


Broadcaster’s  fib 
leads  to  honour 
for  philosopher 


Martin  Wafhwrfgfit 


ONE  of  the  century's 
greatest  philosophers 
has  been  honoured  by  a 
city  whose  wartime  land- 
ladies mistook  him  for  a spy 
or  lunatic  and  showed  him 
the  door. 

Ironically  for  a man  whose 
work  laid  new  foundations  for 
truth  and  language,  the  de- 
layed ceremony  for  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein  has  also  only 
come  about  because  of  an- 
other Tyneside  hero’s  imagi- 
native fib. 

The  Austrian-born  Wittgen- 
stein was  noted  for  his  gaunt 
features  and  piercing  eyes 
and  had  a strong  German  ac- 
cent. He  was  repeatedly 
refused  lodgings  in  Newcastle 


upon  Tyne  where  he  wanted 
to  study  shock  in  blitz  vic- 
tims. He  was  eventually 
housed  in  a nursing  students* 
hostel. 

“You  can’t  really  blame  the 
landladies,  once  you’ve  seen 
pictures  of  him."  said  Bill 
SchardL  who  has  led  a cam- 
paign for  a memorial  to  the 
founder  oflogical  positivism. 

Amends  have  been  made 
with  the  unveiling  of  a brass 
plaque  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
infirmary,  after  a research 
project  on  Wittgenstein’s  dal- 
liance in  GeordJeland. 

Interest  was  triggered  five 
years  ago  by  a claim  on  Radio 
4’s  Today  programme  by 
Brian  Redhead  that  the  great 
man  had  worked  as  a porter 
at  the  infirmary  and  had 
wheeled  the  foture  broad- 


caster along  a corridor.  The 
idea  took  hold,  although  Red- 
head has  since  emerged  as  a 
man  with  a talent  for  embroi- 
dering his  past 

“1  think  we  can  safely  say 
that  this  never  happened," 
said  Mr  Schardt,  with  proper 
Wittgenstein  lan  rigour. 

The  philosopher  was  never 
a porter  at  the  infirmary,  al- 
though he  had  been  one  at 
Guy’s  hospital,  London,  in 
1939  white  producing  three 
philosophical  notebooks. 

He  was  rescued  by  a young 
doctor,  Basil  Reeve,  who 
knew  of  his  work  — Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus  is  a key  20th 
century  text  — and  recruited 
him  for  trauma  research. 

“He  was  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked  in  Newcastle, 
where  he  spent  a year  when 
Reeve  moved  from  Guy’s,” 
said  Mr  SchardL  “He  kept  to 
himself." 

Wittgenstein's  biographer, 
Ray  Monk,  argues  that  his  de- 
votion to  clinical  and  labora- 
tory work  left  him  no  time  for 
philosophy  in  the  North. 

William  Outhwaite,  profes- 
sor or  sociology  at  Sussex  uni- 
versity, also  welcomed  the 
plaque:  "Wittgenstein  was 
one  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  20th  century,  who  had  an 
incredible  Influence  on  all 
sorts  of  other  philosophers." 

Wittgenstein  had  earlier 
studied  philosophy  at  Cam- 
bridge and  returned  to  the 
university  in  1929,  after  the 
publication  of  Tractatus. 

After  Newcastle.  Wittgen- 
stein returned  to  Cambridge 
as  professor  or  pftUosopby 
and  died  at  the  university  in 
1951,  aged  62. 


Prescott’s  pledge  of 
fair  deal  for  England 


Commitment  to 
establish  nine 
development 
agencies 

Peter  Hetherington 


John  Prescott  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  brushed 
aside  Opposition  argu- 
ments of  emerging  constitu- 
tional upheaval  with  a 
promise  to  give  England  a 
better  deal  — perhaps  at  foe 
expense  of  Scotland  and 
Wales  — as  foe  Government 

last  night  laid  the  framework 

for  English  devolution  with  a 
commitment  to  establish  nine 
regional  development  agen- 
cies by  1999. 

Lord  Shuttle  worth,  chair- 
man of  foe  Rural  Develop- 


ment Commission,  immedi- 
ately resigned  in  protest, 
claiming  the  Government  was 


ignoring  rural  areas. 

Mr  Prescott,  implicitly  ac- 
knowledging that  some 
English  regions  have  been 
disadvantaged  under  a for- 
mula which  determines  gov- 
ernment spending  levels  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  gave  a 
broad  hint  of  battles  to  come 
in  the  Cabinet 

He  told  a press  conference 
last  night  that  the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  was  address- 
ing foe  issue. 

"Any  talk  of  a level  playing 
field  requires  us  to  look  at  all 
these  matters  [funding 
throughout  Britainl  and  a 
comprehensive  spending 
review  being  undertaken  at 
foe  moment  is  looking  at 
many  of  these  expenditures 
and  where  the  resources  go 
and  that  will  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  proper 


Sharing 
the  spoils? 

fltetribuixm  of  GW  by  regtoo 


ODP  per 


assessments.” 

Mr  Prescott  was  scathing 
about  Lord  Shuttleworth's 
resignation,  arguing  that  he 
was  due  to  go  anyway  early 
next  year.  "And  I have  no  in- 
tention of  reappointing  him 
...  he  is  a bit  de-mob  happy 
. . . rural  areas  will  be  better 
off  without  him.” 

Earlier  in  the  Commons  Mr 
Prescott,  who  heads  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environment 
Transport,  and  the  Regions, 
said  he  was  determined  to 
bridge  an  “economic  and 
democratic  deficit”  which  be- 
devilled regions  whose  > 
wealth,  apart  from  Greater 
London  and  the  South-east, 
was  well  below  the  European 
Union  average. 

Outlining  a white  paper, 
which  will  presage  foe  intro- 
duction of  legislation  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  spoke 
of  a commitment  going  back 
over  20  years  to  bring  devolu- 
tion to  England. 

While  elected  assemblies 
would  not  be  possible  in  foe 
imemdiate  future,  regional 
chambers  of  local  councillors 
could  be  set  up  as  a first' step 
towards  a much  wider  pro- 
gramme of  constitutional 
reform. 

But  the  shadow  environ- 
ment secretary.  Sir  Norman 
Fowler,  roundly  condemned 
the  proposals,  claiming  they 
would  lead  to  the  creation  of 
super  quangoes  accountable 
only  to  Whitehall,  and  set  one 
region  against  another. 

He  spoke  of  a hidden  consti- 
tutional agenda  behind  the 
plank.  But  Mr  Prescott 
pointed  to  widespread  sup- 
port from  business  and 
Industry. 

The  new  agencies  will  be 
administered  by  a full-time 
executive,  answerable  to  a 12- 
strong  board  appointed  by  Mr 
Prescott 
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Winnie’s  main  accusei 
falters  in  his  evidence 


The  Thursday  December  4 199? 


DaWd  Beresford 
in  Johannesburg 


Man  with  a gripe 


V |K  ■flNNIE  Mandela’s 
MJKW  defence  before 
wmwm  South  Africa’s 
truth,  commission 
was  given  a substantial  boost 
yesterday  when  her  former 
rfiief  aide  Jerry  Richardson 
was  badly  discredited  as  be 
tried  to  implicate  her  in  a 
string  of  murders. 

On  the  eve  of  Mrs  Mande- 
la’s testimony  to  the  commis- 
sion, Richardson  confirmed 
that  he  had  been  a police  in- 
fhnner.  and  gave  accounts  of 
killings  he  claimed  were  car- 
ried out  on  her  instructions. 

But  In  a bizarre  perfor- 
mance under  cross-examina- 
tion, he  repeatedly  contra- 
dicted himself. 

Richardson,  serving  a life 
sentence  for  the  murder  of 
Stomple  Seipei,  aged  14,  took 
the  stand  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  hearing  to  denounce  the 
woman  he  still  called 
“Mummy". 

“Mummy  never  killed  any- 
one, but  she  used  os  to  kin  a 
lot  oT  people,”  he  said.  “My 
hands  are  foil  of  blood  today 


JERRY  Richardson  (left), ' 
aged  49,  turned  against  Mrs 
Mandela  in  prison,  oat  of 
resentment  at  her 
* ‘aKarnfapwim  nflitm.  TTift 

death  sentence  for  the  1989 
murder  ofStompie  Seipei 
was  commuted  in  1992  after 
the  appeal  court  accepted 

that  he  was  suffering  a 

severe  personality  disorder 
and  was  possibly  psychotic 
and  schizoid. 


w&i 


. . . The  things  we  did  as  the 
Mandela  football  club  are  hor- 
rible, they  are  barbaric.” 

He  told  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu  and  his  five  fellow  com- 
missioners how  he  and  an- 
other member  of  the  club  — a 
group  of  thugs  who  acted  as 
Mrs  Mandela's  bodyguards  — 
had  beaten  up  the  small  boy 
over  a 2W-hour  period,  throw- 
ing him  into  the  air  and  let- 
ting him  bounce  on  the  Door. 

When  it  became  obvious 

that  the  tqenagar  they  SUS- 
pected  of  being  an  informer 
was  dying,  Mrs  Mandela  or- 
dered him  to  be  killed.  Rich- 


! ardson  and  Us  accomplice. 

1 “Slash”,  took  Stompie  into  a 
field-  “Wft  made  him  lie  on  his 
back  and  1 put  garden  shears 
through  his  neck.”  he  said. 

Richardson  also  described 
his  part  in  the  murder  of  two 
mining  youths,  Lolo  SonQ 
and  Sibusiso  Tshabalala, 
accused  of  being  police  in- 
formers. Two  men,  Guy  boy 
and  Ninja,  took  them  to  a 
mim»  dump  and  he  followed, 
carrying  shovels.  “Guyboy 
was  busy  frilling  them  like  a 
goat,”  he  said. 

Richardson  confirmed  that 
he  subsequently  took  police  to 


| the  site,  but  they  were  unable 
I to  find  the  bodies. 

Another  murder  which  he 
claimed  he  carried  out  on  Mrs 
Mandela's  instructions  was 
that  of  a young  woman,  Kuki 
Zwane.  He  said  2wane  was 
accused  of  being  a “sell-out", 
but  Mrs  Mandela  was  angry 
about  a relationship  she  bad 
been  basing  with  a man 
called  Butile.  There  has  been 
previous  evidence  identifying 
Butile  as  Sizwe  Sitbole,  the 
father  of  a rfiiM  by  Mrs  Man- 
dela’s daughter  Zlnzi. 

Be  said  he  took  Zwane  by 
tagj  to  a piece  of  open  ground, 
where  he  slit  her  throat  and 
dumped  the  body,  before 
reporting  back  to  Mrs  Man- 
dela, failing  hen  “Mummy,  1 
have  carried  out  your  orders, 

I have  kfifedEuki.” 

But  Richardson's  evidence 
became  increasingly  erratic 
under  cross-examination.  He 
first  denied  that  he  was  a 
! police  informer,  then  admit- 
ted it.  He  made  vague  allega- 
tions of  policemen  involved  in 
the  case  having  being  seen  in 

Mrs  Mandela’s  bedroom.  At  


K 
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News  in  brief 


‘I  had  big  hopes 
with  the  return 
of  Aristide  and 
everyone 
thought  things 
would  change. 
But  life  has 
become  worse. 
We  have  lost 
all  hope' 


Indian  elections 
move  step  closer 


INDIA’S  caretaker  cabinet  recommended  yesterday  that  Presi- 
dent K JR,  Narayanan  should  dissolve  parliament  In  prepara- 
tion for  elections  to  replace  the  government  that  fell  last  week. 

The  right-wing  Bharatfva  Janata  party,  which  tried  to  form  a 
new  government  as  an  alternative  to  early  elections,  admitted  it 
had  been  unable  to  muster  support  Its  leader,  Aial  Bihari 

Vajpayee,  said  the  president  had  agreed  that  no  party  or  group 
appeared to  be  able  to  lead  a government — AP.  New  Delhi. 


Praise  for  Pakistan’s  army 


The  peacekeeping 
mandate  of  the  UN 
has  ended  but  the 
threatof 
violence  looms 
amid  political 
deadlock  and 
economic  misery 
for  most  Haitians. 
Serge  Kovaleski  in 
Port-Au-Prince 
reports 


PRIME  MRffSTCR  Nawaz  Shard's  government  praised  the  PakL 
stani  army  yesterday  far  helping  to  solve  the  political  crisis  flat 
led  to  the  resi^tioaafPresidgitFarooq  Leghari. 

“The  Pakistan  army  played  a positive  role  to  stabilise  the 

sttuatiooand<knioPBlratBdacoinmeDdablecoinmitingnttotbe  . 
congtitiitinm,  rule  nflaw  and  democratic  political  system.”  the 
irrffirmaHrm  minister  Mnghahiri  Hiigpiln,  said.  It  is  the  first  tim*' 

the  government  has  publicly  acknowledged  the  support  of  the 
military  mending  the  paralysis. — Reuters:  Islamabad. 


Court  convicts  Berlusconi 


AN  fTAIJAN  court  sentenced  the  fonner  prime  minister  Silvio 
Berlusconi  to  16 months'  Imprisanxoeni  yesterday  for  false  ac- 
counting. But  the  judge  said  Berlusconi  would  not  have  to  serve 
the  sentence — under  Italian  law  sentences  of  under  two  years  are 
rarely  served. 

Berlusconi,  who  heads  the  media,  retadand  insurance  holding 
Ftainvest  and  leads  the  opposition  centre-right  Freedom  Alliance, 
is  facing  two  other  separate  trials  an  charges  of  establishing 
Illegal  stash  fUnds,  bribing  tax  inspectors  and  illegally  channel- 
lingftmds  to  politicians- — Reuters.  Milan. 


Landmine  treaty  signed 


A US  police  officer  directs  troops  as  firatrian  police  stop  looters  ransacking  a food  store  in  1994.  Today  hunger  remains,  amid  mass  unemployment 


Problems  outlive  departed  UN  troops 


THE  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  mis- 
sion to  restore  de- 
mocracy here  ended 
last  week,  leaving 
Haiti  grappling  with  prob- 
lems that  have  raised  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
effort. 

When  international  forces, 
led  by  20,000  United  States 
troops,  came  ashore  in  Septem- 
ber 1994  to  dismantle  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  and  reinstate 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  the 
first  elected  president,  hope 
and  jubilation  swept  the 
country.  But  those  emotions 
hove  been  eclipsed  by  pessi- 
mism. frustration  and  anger. 

Hamstrung  by  political  in- 
fighting. the  government  is 
lurching  toward  its  seventh 


month  without  a prime  minis- 
ter, leaving  it  incapable  of 
functioning,  and  stalling  an 
economic  recovery  pro- 
gramme. Peaceful  elections 
have  been  held,  but  the  last 
ballot,  in  April,  was  marred 
by  allegations  of  irregular- 
ities. Until  the  dispute  is 
resolved,  parliament  will  not 
approve  a prime  minister. 

The  paralysis  cost  Haiti 
8120  million  <£75  million)  in 
foreign  aid  this  year  and  has 
discouraged  foreign  invest- 
ment in  a country  where 
70  per  cent  of  the  7 million 
population  is  unemployed  or 
underemployed.  Roads  are 
crumbling  and  most  Haitians 
have  no  electricity,  tele- 
phones or  clean  water. 

But  what  is  most  unsettling 


is  the  spectre  of  politically 
motivated  violence  after  three 
years  of  calm.  A number  of 
men  who  belonged  to  the 
feared  Tontons  Macoutes  of 
Francois  Du  valier  and  his  son 
Jean-Oaud  say  they  are  wait- 
ing for  the  2,170  remaining 
UN  troops  to  leave  so  they  can 
take  up  arms  and  challenge 
the  government  of  President 
Rene  PrevaL  Mr  Aristide’s 
successor. 

"We  are  organising  again 
and  collecting  money  and 
guns;  we  are  ready,  and  you 
will  see  violence  soon,”  one 
former  member  said. 

Police  say  they  have  linked 
a grenade  attack  in  central 
Port-au-Prince  in  October,  in 
which  a woman  was  killed 
and  14  others  injured,  to  a 


plot  to  assassinate  Mr  PrevaL 

Robert  Manuel,  the  security 
minister,  rinirytq  there  are  a 
number  of  “anti-democratic  in- 
terests"  — including  interna- 
tional drug  traffickers  — in- 
tent on  destabilising  Haiti's 
struggling  democracy.  This  is 
a fragile  state  with  a lot  of  de- 
mons out  there  who  have  a big 
interest  in  chaos,”  he  said. 

Observers  point  out  that 
Haiti  is  still  better  off  today 
than  when  its  army  — since 
dismantled  — and  state-spon- 
sored groups  carried  out  cam- 
paigns of  terror. 

On  Oie  other  hand,  some 
fear  that  the  new  police  force 
is  vulnerable  to  becoming  a 
tool  for  advancing  political 
agendas.  The  ^309-member 
department,  aittinngh  an  im- 


provement on  previous  secu- 
rity forces,  continues  to  be 
plagued  by-  corruption  and 
abuse  of  power.  In  the  last 
three  weeks,  more  than  20  of- 
ficers have  been  arrested  on 
drug-trafficking  Charges. 

Enrique  ter  Horst  chief  of 
the  UN  mission,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  poorest 
country  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere has  a long  way  to  go. 

“Haiti  still  has  not  left  the 
intensive  care  ward;  it  will 
continue  to  need  interna- 
tional assistance,  both  finan- 
cial and  technical,  for  a long 
time,”  he  said.  Yet  “It  Is  a bet- 
ter place  in  the -sense  that  the 
learning  of  democracy  has  ad- 
vanned,  though  it  has  not  pro- 
duced results.  It  has  been 
costiy”. 


The  UN  presence  has  not 
ended:  the  Security  Council 
agreed  last  week  to  establish 
a new  civilian  police  mission 
of  up  to  300  members  to  con- 
tinue training  the  Haitian 
force  for  another  year.  About 
500  nan-oottibatant  US  troops 
remain,  ostensibly  to  build 
roads,  bridges  and  wells. 

Selling  cigarettes  and 
sweets  on  the  streets  of  Port- 
au-Prince,  Joseph  St  in.  aged 
80,  was  quick  to  lament 
greedy  politicians,  political 
inertia,  the  high  cost  of  food 
and  other  problems. 

“I  had  big  hopes  with  the 
return  of  Aristide,  and  every- 
one thought  things  would 
change.”  he  said.  “But  life  has 
become  worse.  We  have  lost 
an  hope.  Washington  Post. 


MORE  than  125  countries  began  signing  a historic  treaty  in 
Ottawa  yesterday  banning  anti-personnel  landmines — weapons 
the  Canadian  prime  minister,  Jean  Chr&ien.  said  caused  “exter- 
mination in  slow  motion”.  Canada's  foreign  minister,  Lloyd 
Axworthy,  was  the  first  to  sign,  and  an  the  participating 
countries  wm  have  signed  by  today.  But  the  world's  biggest 
military  powers — the  United  States.  Russia  and  China — are 
only  observers  at  the  conference. — Reuters.  Ottawa. 


Estonia  report  finds  fault 


AN  OFFICIAL  report  on  the  1994 Estonia  ferry  disaster  in  which 
852 peopte  died  singled  oto  design  feults  to  the  vessel  as  the  main 
causes  of  file  disaster.  But  the  German  shipbuilder  Mbyer  Werft, 
which  built  the  ferry,  rejected  the  study. 

The  roff-offroffon  car  and  passenger  ferry  sank  to  rough  seas 

off  the  Finnish  coast  ami  was  Europe's  worst  postwar  maritime 

disaster.  The  report  by  a commission  oTEsttmian,  Finnish  and 
Swedish  experts  also  said  the  crew  could  have  done  more  to  save 
file  ship.  But  Peter  Haltappels,  a lawyer  for  Meyer Werft  said: 

The  report  is  wrCKJg  and  worth  less  than  the  paper  it  Is  written 
an." — Reuters,  Bonn. 


I strike  therefore  I am 


River  blindess  could  be 
eradicated  ‘in  10  years’ 


Defence  calls  bomb 
suspect’s  shed 


Chran  Bowcott 


RIVER  blindness,  a dis- 
ease infecting  more 
than  17  million  Afri- 
cans, could  be  eliminated 
within  10  years,  an  interna- 
tional conference  in  Liver- 
pool heard  this  week. 

The  fourth  most  common 
cause  worldwide  of  sight  loss, 
onchocerciasis,  as  it  is  known 
to  medicine,  is  passed  on  by  a 
parasitic  worm  carried  in  the 
black  simulium  fly,  which 
breeds  in  feat -flowing  rivers 
mainly  in  remote  parts  of 
west  and  central  Africa. 

The  scale  of  the  epidemic 
was  uncovered  only  during 
the  second  world  war  when 
doctors  were  despatched  sent 
to  British  colonies  in  west  Af- 
rica to  find  out  why  so  many 
conscripts  were  deemed  unfit 
for  military  service. 

Clare  Short  the  Interna- ; 
tional  Development  Secre- 
-tary,  told  delegates  at  the  On- 1 


chocerciasis  Control  Pro- 
gramme (OCP)  meeting:  “We 
can  now  say,  with  confidence. ; 
that  the  world  is  winning  the 
battle  against  river  blindness. 
What  looks  most  striking 
about  this  effort  is  the  un- 
precedented collaboration 
and  cooperation' which  this 
programme  represents." 

Ministers  from  the  11  Afri- 
can countries  most  affected, 
officials  from  the  World 
Health  Organisation,  and 
Western  donor  governments 
i attended  the  conference,  orga- 
nised by  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Catherine  Cross  of  Sight 
Savers  International,  the 
main  British  charity  working 
on  the  disease,  said:  “Aerial 
spraying  of  insecticides  to  k in 
the  black  fly  used  to' he  the 
most  effective  way  of  control- 
ling the  disease. 

“But  the  development  of 
Mectizan.  which  frills  parasit- 
ical worms  inside  the  body, 
will  allow  us  to  break  the 


cycle  of  infection.  The  disease 
is  eradicable.  By  the  year 
2007.  it  should  be  eliminated 
as  a public  health  problem.” 

The  greatest  problem  feeing 
the  programme  is  ensuring 
that  villagers  in  war  zones 
receive  a Mectizan  tablet  at 
least  once  a year.  Sight  Sav- 
ers is  trying  to  raise  £1  mil- 
lion to  extend  its  distribution 
network. 

More  than  17  million  are  in- 
fected with  the  worms,  which 
borrow  under  the  skin  and  in- 
vade the  eyes,  with  350.000 
people  registered  blind  and 
2 million  suffering  impaired 
vision  and  another 350,000  are 
registered  as  totally  blind. 

. In  some  villages  plagues  of 
black  flies,  whose  bite  is  ex- 
tremely very  painftd  and  in- 
variably draws  blood,  have 
forced  villagers  to  abandon 
fertile  land  along  river  val- 
leys. The  parasitical  worm. 
Onchocerca  onchoceravolvo- 
lus  volvulus,  is  not  thought  to 
live  in  other  animals. 


Christopher  Reed 
hi  Los  Angeles 


THE  wooden  shack  in 
which  the  reclusive 
Theodore  Kaczynski  is 
alleged  to  have  plotted  almost 
20  years  of  bomb  attacks 
throughout  the  United  States 
is  being  taken  to  his  trial 
As  jury  selection  continued 
into  its  fourth  week  in  Sacra- 
mento. California,  the  10ft  by 
12ft  but  was  beginning  the 
l JQO-niile  journey  from  Mon- 
tana under  police  escort 
The  defence  wants  to  show 
it  to  the  jury  in  the  belief  that 
It  will  reinforce  its  argument 
that  only  someone  mentally 
disturbed  would  live  in  a tiny, 
dark  hut  in  foe  woods  with  no 
electricity  or  running  water. 

Mr  Kaczynski  is  on  trial  for 
his  life,  accused  of  bomb 
attacks  which  killed  two  men 
in  the  Sacramento  area  in 
1985  and  1995. 

Investigators  suspect  the 


former  mathematics  profes- 
sor of  being  behind  the  so- 
called  Unabomber  campaign, 
which  killed  three  people  al- 
together and  wounded  29. 

Mr  Kaczynski  built  the  hut 
with  the  help  of  his  brother 
David  after  buying  a two-acre 
plot  Just  west  of  the  Rockies 
' in  the  1970s. 

it  has  a steeply  pitched  roof 
to  avoid  snow  build-up,  and 
ttoy  windows. 

Considering  the  amount  of 
evidence  officers  took  from 
the  cabin,  it  Is  surprising  that 
be  managed  to  cram  it  all  in. 
Among  the  585  items  listed 
were:  three  typewriters,  his 
35,000-word  manifesto,  boxes 
of  cuttings  and  files,  suspected 
bomb-making  equipment, 
tools,  including  saws  and  < 
drills,  maps  and  two  guns.  I 

He  shot  rabbits  and  other ' 
small  game,  and  grew  mainly 
root  vegetables  to  a ttoy  gar- 
den. In  the  summer  trout 
swam  in  a nearby  stream. 
Water  was  fetched  by  hand. 


The  court  is  having  trouble 
finding  jurors  prepared  to 
sentence  Mr  Kaczynski,  aged 
55,  to  death  — the  procedure 
to  California  — If  they  find 
him  guilty.  Most  observers 
believe  the  evidence  against 
him  Is  so  overwhelming  that 
the  sides  are  already  prepar- 
ing for  the  sentencing  battle. 

Meanwhile,  David  Kaczynski 
has  complained  that  he  was 
misled  by  officers  to  whom  he 
reported  suspicions  about  his 
brother. 

Prosecutors  are  describing 
the  accused's  refusal  to 
undergo  psychiatric  examina- 
tion by  their  doctors  as  a “tac- 
tic designed  to  thwart  the 
search  for  the  truth." 

But  David  Kaczynski  in- 
sists he  warned  Uze  prosecu- 
tors 18  months  ago  that  his 
brother  would  block  any  at- 
tempted examination  because 
he  was  afraid  of  mental 
health  practitioners,  a phobia 
linked  to  paranoid  delusions 
about  society. 
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X V 


A striking  philosophy  student  in  Ddsseldorf  puts  his  feet 
np  after  arriving  early  for  a meeting.  Students  at  some  80 
German  colleges  are  protesting  at  tuition  fees  and  poor 
resources  photogrv**  Herbert  sftss 


Dispute  over  boat  people 


BRITISH  and  Chinese  diplomats  have  said  they  cannot  agree 
what  to  do  about  foe  1#)0 Vietnamese  boat  people  still  to  Hong 
Kong  five  months  after  foe  territory  was  returned  to  Chinese 
rule.  Beijing  has  told  Britain  that  it  should  have  removed  the 
Vietnamese  from  foe  territory  before  the  handover. The  boat 
people  are  the  remaining  migrants  and  asylum-seekers  who  fled 
Vietnam  after  the  2975 communist  takeover. — AP.  Beijing. 


Woman  who  fell  to  earth 


A WOMAN  who  police  say  may  have  fellen  out  ofan  airplane  was 
found  dead  after  landing  on  a garden  wall  In  Miami  Nobody  saw 
herfeH  and  police  dp  not  yet  know  who  she  ism-  how  she  feZL 
PoUce  sato  the  condition  afber  body  indicated  that  she  could 
not  have  fellen  from  a nearby  2frstorey  building,  the  tallest 
structure  inthe  area.— AP.  Miami 
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WORLD  HEWS  7 

EU  shutting  door 
to  refugees 

says  Amnesty 


Stephen  Bates  in  Bmm to  OppOSltiOH  tfieS 

Britain  and  otter  to  scupper  bill 

European  Union  

countries  were  THE  French  rightwing  op- 
accused  by  Amnesty  I position  has  tabled  s m. 


- i WTOm  »■«■*  . 


lanTraynorin 
Hanover  reports 
on  Germany’s 
very  own  dome 


1 A jpBLEN  it  comes  to  mil- 
Iflf  lennial  matters,  Hel- 
V V mnt  Kohl  goes 
misty-eyed.  Mention  of  the 
21st  century  seems  to  cast 
a spell  on  the  German 
chancellor. 

He  is  prone  to  invoke 
grandiose  visions  of  war 
and  peace,  watersheds, 
turning. points,  the  lan- 
guage of  trig  history . 

The  focus  of  this  German 
fixation  with  the  Jin  de  sli- 
de is  Hanover.  The  north- 
ern city  is  in  the  grip  of  mil- 
lennial fever,  turned  into  a — ■ 

car-clogged  mega-building-  The  first  hall  for  Expo  2000,  covering  294,800  square  feet,  was  completed  in  October 
site  in  the  race  to  get  ready 

to  host  Expo  2000,  the  first  services  were  no  longer  tnal-reahty  global  village 
world  exhibition  of  the  new  required:  the  organisers  depicting  the  promises,  I 
century.  would  do  the  marketing  cTiaitewgpg,  and  rides  of  life  I Ik  M . I 


International  yesterday  of  at-  cord  1300  amendments  to 
tempting  to  shuffle  off  their  the  Immigration  bill  which 
responsibilities  towards  reaches  the  national  assem- 
asylum-seekers  by  imple-  bly  today,  writes  Alex  Du- 
menting  tough  guidelines  vol  Smith  In  Paris.  It  hopes 
which  shift  responsibility  for  to  scupper  the  legislation 
processing  individual  claims  and  force  an  embarrassing 
for  protection  on  to  third  government  dimbdown. 
countries.  The  bill,  which  is  likely 


Opposition  tries 

to  scupper  bill  JSKE 

. ...  — refugees  find  themselves 

French  right-wing  op-  facing  the  risk  of  being 
i position  has  tabled  a re-  returned  to  the  very  country 
cord  1300  amendments  to  they  left  when  trying  to  es- 
the  Immigration  bill  which  cape  from  the  fear  of  human 
reaches  the  national  assem-  rights  violations." 
bly  *°**“?»,  “7rtZ€S  Alex  Du - The  coordination  of  proce- 

**“  Smith  ui  Paris.  It  hopes  dures  by  the  15  European 


member  states  is  part  of  a 
continuing  attempt  to  reduce 
asylum  claims,  which  Am- 
nesty claimed  yesterday- 


countries.  Hie  bill,  which  is  likely  nesty  claimed  yesterday 

Amnesty  claimed  that  to  be  debated  for  at  least  a amounted  to  a violation  of 
under  the  pretence  of  simpli-  week,  has  been  promoted  their  »vHrftnp  agreed  Interna- 
fying  procedures,  EU  mem-  by  tbe  Socialists  as  tional  obligations. 


firing  procedures,  EU  mem-  by  tbe  Socialists  as  tional  obligations, 
bers  pass  those  claiming  humane.  But  their  Green  There  were  nearly  a quar- 
asylum  back  to  countries  and  Communist  coalition  ter  of  a million  asylum  claim- 
through  which  they  have  partners  say  it  falls  to  tidy  ants  seeking  admission  to  EU 
travelled — often  those  of  cen-  up  discrepancies  on  asylum  states  last  year.  About  116.000 
tral  and  eastern  Europe  — to  and  temporary  right  of  of  these,  many  of  them  from 
ratify  their  claims  before  they  abode  introduced  in  previ-  Turkey,  Algeria  and  Sudan 
are  allowed  admission.  ous  amendments  by  right-  applied  to  get  into  Germany. 

It  warned  that  as  those  wing  governments.  That  figure  was  In  itself  a 

countries  try  to  harmonise  The  Socialists  had  prom-  9 per  cent  reduction  on  the 


xs  amendments  by  right-  applied  to  get  into  Germany, 
lng  governments.  That  figure  was  in  itself  a 

The  Socialists  had  prom-  9 per  cent  reduction  on  the 
their  immigration  rules  as  ised  to  scrap  much-amended  previous  year, 
part  of  their  bids  for  admis-  1945  legislation  rather  thaw  On  Tuesday,  the  Bonn  gov- 
sion  to  the  EU,  refugees  may  rewrite  it  again.  eminent  introduced  a draft 

find  themselves  being  passed  biB  aimed  at  deterring  illegal 

back  down  the  chain  to  “ immigrants,  which  would  en- 

countries  where  their  safety  regular  meetings  later  today.  . able  the  government  to  keep  a 
is  threatened-  Brigitte  Ernst,  director  of  database  of  records  and  circu- 

A report  drawn  up  by  Els-  Amnesty’s  Brussels  office,  late  the  photographs  and  de- 
peth  Guild,  a British  imrni-  which  has  helped  to  co-ordi-  tails  of  those  suspected  of 
gration  lawyer,  stated:  “By  nate  a letter-writing  cam-  being  “economic  refugees"  to 
setting  up  a system  where  paign  by  the  association’s  German  officials  in  social  ser- 
persons  in  need  of  protection  supporters  to  warn  ministers  vices  departments,  at  border 
can  be  shifted  to  some  third  of  their  concern,  said  the  so-  immigration  posts  and  con- 
state outside  the  Union  with  called  “safe  third  country"  sulates  abroad, 
minimal  procedural  guaran-  policy  meant  member  states  Manfred  Kanther.  the  inte- 
tees,  the  member  states  have  were  not  even  considering  rlor  minister,  said  in  a state* 
devised  a mechanism  to  avoid  asylum-seekers’ claims  before  ment  “It  Is  more  sensible 
their  duty  to  provide  protec-  sending  them  back.  to  stop  unwanted  Immigrants 


sulates  abroad. 

Manfred  Kanther.  the  inte- 
rior minister,  said  in  a state- 


their  duty  to  provide  protec-  sending  them  back, 
tion  to  the  world’s  most  vul-  She  said:  “In  practice  the 
nerable  people."  policy  means  the  return  of 

The  warning  comes  as  jus-  asylum-seekers  to  countries 


She  said:  “In  practice  the  in  their  country  of  origin 
policy  means  the  return  of  or  at  the  German  border  than 


PHOTOGRAPH;  HOUSER  HOUEMAN 


The  warning  comes  as  jus-  asylum-seekers  to  countries  to  go  through  with  the  tire- 
tlce  and  home  affairs  minis-  they  have  passed  through  some  and  protracted  proce- 
ters  gather  in  Brussels  to  dis-  without  a full  examination  of  dure  of  processing  asylum 
cuss  die  issue  at  one  of  their  their  asylum  claim.  applicants." 


Chancellor  Kohl  is  firmly  I themselves. 


required:  the  organisers  depicting  the  promises, 
would  do  the  marketing  chaltengeg,  and  ridra  of  life 


behind  the  project. 


The  Tokyo-based  Dentsu 


in  the  next  century . 

The  centrepiece  of  an 


*T11  do  whatever  I can,”  I and  Berlin-based  HFP  agen-  Expo  founded  on  the  slogan 


he  vowed.  And  he  is  put-  dies  refused  to  be  “made 
ting  his  money  where  his  scapegoats"  and  demanded 
month  is.  The  cash-  £l4ndUi(m  compensation, 
strapped  organisers  have  threatening  to  go  to  file  in- 
just  won  DM500  million  tematkmal  court  of  arbi- 
(£167  million)  in  govern-  tration  in  Paris, 
ment  loan  guarantees,  Tbe  event  organisers,  led 
doubling  the  debt  Mr  Kohl  by  the  Expo  commissioner 
is  prepared  to  underwrite.  Birgit  Breul.  who  provi- 


des refused  to  be  “made  “Man,  Nature,  Technol- 
scapegoats"  and  demanded  ogy”  and  devoted  to  a scWl 
£14  TniiHnn  compensation,  vision  of  sustainable  devel- 
threatening  to  go  to  the  in-  opment  is  the  work  of  the 
ternational  court  of  arbi-  French  visual  wizard  Fran- 
tration  in  Paris.  coisComflno. 

The  event  organisers,  led  Hie  52-year-old  architect 
by  thw  Expo  commissioner  and.  "rhaii  planner  is  se- 
Birgit  Break  who  previ-  creted  in  a Languedoc  vil- 


Mystery  of  Gadafy ’s  warren 


is  prepared  to  underwrite.  Birgit  Brook  who  previ-  creted  in  a Languedoc  vil- 
But  an  aura  of  contro-  coaly  beaded  the  govern-  iage  beavering  away  on  his 
versy  and  vicious  inflght-  ment  agency  to  charge  of  multi-media,  virtual-reel- 
ing has  settled  over  the  pro-  privatising  the  East  Ger-  ity  cityscape.  It  will  be  pro- 
ject as  the  organisers  man  economy,  insist  that  Jected  on  to  a site  the  size  of 


Will  Libyan  pipelines  carry  water 
or  something  far  more  sinister? 

Raymond  Bonner  reports 


mg  has  settled  over  the  pro- 
ject as  the  organisers 
struggle  to  find  sponsors, 
raise  funds  and  refashion 
infrastructure* 

Barely  a month  goes  by 


iage  beavering  away  on  his  ■ N THE  expanse  of  Libyans  tary  purpose, 
multi-media,  virtual-real-  I desert,  where  tempera-  Hussein  said  he 
ity  cityscape.  It  win  be  pro-  Ituresdimb  towards  40C  on  a four  metre 
jected  on  to  a site  the  size  of  I a winter’s  day,  an  army  of  100  miles  from  Kuwait, 
13  footbaH  pitches.  The  cost  more  than  12,000  foreign  100  miles  from  Iran,  100  miles 


nOQ  narr\/  \A/atpr  They  would  letMuammar  Ga- 

I ItJo  Ldl  I y WaLCl  dafy,  the  Libyan  leader,  con- 

morp  ciniQtar?  ceal  activities  from  the 

I I Ivl  w oil  i IOICI  . American  spy  satellites  that 

lor  rwinrtQ  pass  over  each  day. 

tlwl  I w|A/l  to  ‘"This  is  the  first  real  evi- 

dence of  something  which  has 
tary  purpose.  “If  Saddam  been  suspected  for  several 
Hussein  said  he  was  bn  tiding  years.”  said  Paul  Beaver,  a 
a four  metre  [13ft]  pipe  to  defence  and  intelligence  ana- 


\ALGERIA 


fhKffmstmmtSsa 


The  businessmen 


of  that  alone  is  put  at  more  workers  is  toiling  on  one  of  from  Turkey,  far  the  purpose 


than  £100  minion. 

While  the  organisers 


tbe  world’s  most  ambitions 
and  mysterious  public  works 


lyst  with  Jane’s  Defence 
Weekly. 

"Gadafy  seems  to  have 


without  a fresh  row.  This  fundina  GeTTTianv’S  maintain  that  the  Expo  will  projects, 
week's  spat  is  over  the  * ^ ® 1 1 ■ ^ make  a profit,  they  also  ad-  Drilling  rigs  rise  60  feet  in 

scale  of  the  £100  million  construction  fear  it  that  the  government  the  air,  their  gigantic  ham- 

German  pa  villfon  being  - - will  have  to  make  good  any  mers  and  powerful  drilling 

built  by  a Stuttgart  arcM-  will  bG  SCGR  3S  losses.  bits  boring  mare  than  a quar- 


of  moving  water,  would  you  taken  a leaf  out  of  (tbe  late 
believe  h^m?”  asked  one  North  Korean  dictator]  Kim 


European  engineer. 


El-song's  book  and  created  a 


German  pavillion  being 
built  by  a Stuttgart  archi- 
tect to  focus  on  the  fixture 
and  Germany's  develop- 
ment since  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  in  1989. 

The  consortium  of  busi- 
nessmen helping  to  ftind 
the  project  complain  that 
the  construction  is  too 
grand,  will  dwarf  other 
countries’  projects  and 


Such  a tunnel  could  accom-  potential  military  arsenal 
modate  military  vehicles  or  underground.” 


even  a railway. 


North  Korea  has  an  elabo- . 


When  it  Is  completed,  Libya  rate  underground  system  with 
will  have  more  than  stores  and  tunnels  for  vehicles 


/ Existing 
/ pipelines 

/ Proposed 
pipeBnoa 

^■Underground 

storage 

£j 


\ 

Kutra  ® 


Many  Hanoverians,  fed  ter  of  a mile  into  the  earth,  will  have  more  than  stores  and  tunnels  for  vehides 
national  arroaanne  up  with  the  disruption  of  Hundreds  of  trucks  haul  sec-  2,000  miles  of  tunnel  stretch-  and  troops.  Mr  Beaver,  a for-  somewhere  to  store  chemical  [ parting  heavy  equipment  to 
i kxuui  w “ i w flmjr  daily  lives,  see  It  as  an  tlims  of  concrete  pipe,  13  feet  ing  from  Tunisia  to  Egypt.  In  mer  British  army  officer  with  and  biological  weapons,  pro- 1 Libya.  The  European  Union 

” — “ - unnecessary-exercise  In  in  diameter,  which  are  low-  the  south.  It  will  reach  almost  intelligence  expertise,  said  tbe  tecting  them  from  destruction  [does  not  bar  commercial 


~ : unnecessary  exercise  in 

Hanover  will  be.  the  first  millennial  madness,  others. 
Expo  to  cost  the  taxpayer  including  Mr  Kohl,  back  it 


nothing. 


to  the  hilt,  since  it  should  the  sand, 
create  50,000 jobs  to  an  aroa  Libya  calls 


ered  into  place  by  huge 
cranes  and  buried  beneath 


the  south.  It  will  reach  almost  intelligence  expertise,  said  the  tecting  them  from  destruction  does  not  bar  commercial 
to  Sudan  and  Chad  — a tunnels  would  enable  Colonel  or  detection  by  overhead  but-  trade  with  Libya,  largely  be- 
ebuntry  with  which  Libya  has  Gaddy  to  conceal- troop  move-  veOlance.  said  Robert  Waller,  cause  many  European 
tongp  relations.  ments,  surprise  an  enemy,  an  American  expert  on  Liby-  countries  rely  an  Libya  for 

their  oil  and  gas.  It  Is  revenue 


The  £1  billion-plus  costs  create  50,000 jobs  to  an  area 
wffl  be  covered  by  sponsor-  with  high  unemployment 
ship  and  ticket  sales,  they  For  Mr  Bphl  the  pay-off  la 


Libya  calls  it  tbe  Great 
Man-Made  River  project,  and 
says  tbe  pipes,  wells  and 


tense  relations.  ments,  surprise  an  enemy,  an  American  expert  on  LEby- 

Huge  underground  storage  and  protect  his  troops  from  an  national  security, 
areas  are  being  built  at  inter-  pre-emptive  strikes.  How  so  much  American 


How  so  much  American  f from  this  trade  that  finances 


will  be  seen  as  “national  claim,  and  the  153-day  exM-  priceless,  the  best  possible  pumping  stations  will  one  day 
arrogance”-  bition,  opening  on  June  1 advert  for  reunified  Ger-  make  the  desert  bloom  from 

A separate  row  last  2000,  will  make  a £33 mil-  many  on  the  cusp  of  a new  Tripoli  to  Kufra. 
month  generated  bitter  lion  profit  era.  _ But  in  separate  interviews, 

recrimination  between  the  But  such 
Expo  organisers  and  the  pend  on  tt 


bition,  opening  on  June  I advert  for  reunified  Ger- 
2000,  will  make  a £33  mil-  many  on  tbe  cusp  of  a new 


vals  along  tbe  pipes.  The  engi-  Other  analysts  are  alarmed  equipment  has  reached  Libya  tbe  Mart-Made  River  project, 
neers  say  they  are  more  elab-  because  the  pipeline  runs  for  the  project  is  unclear.  An  One  way  Libya  acquires 
orate  than  would  be  needed  through  a mountain  called  embargo  on  trade  with  Libya  US  equipment  is  by  routing 
for  holding  water.  Made  of  Tarbuna,  where  Western  in-  has  been  in  place  since  1966.  it  through  a European  corn- 


reinforced  concrete,  they  j telligence  officials  believe  Col 


has  been  in  place  since  1966. 

A senior  official  at  the 


it  through  a European  com- 
pany — with  or  without  the 


But  such  calculations  de- 1 “The  Expo  can  provide  an  l three  engineers  working  on  would  be  suitable  for  holding  Gadafy  is  building  a chemical  United  States  treasury,  which  American  company's  knowl- 


pend  on  the  Expo  drawing  limage  of  Germany,"  he  has  I the  £15  billion  project  suspect 


contracted  to  mar-  40  "ininn  visitors  at  £25  said.  “Well  be  able  to  show  that  It  has  a clandestine  mili- 
ket  the  festival  and  procure  each  when  there  are  count-  our  true  selves — cosmopol- 
comorate  sponsors.  The  less  other  attractions.  In-  Itan,  humane,  capable  of  in- 

German.  and  Japanese  eluding  a Paul  McCartney  ternational  solidarity  as 

agencies  employed  two  musical  workshop  and  the  one  of  the  world’s  wealth!-  ^ 4 

years  ago  were  told  their  central  event,  a huge  vir-  est countries.”  Dlllfllll  ] 


troops  or  military  supplies, 
Including  chemical  weapons. 


and  biological  weapons  plant,  enforces  the  embargo,  said  it  edge  of  tbe  ultimate  destlna- 
The  tunnel  would  give  him  had  issued  no  licences  for  ex-  tion.  — New  York  Times. 


Michelin  tires  of 
inflated  image 


AtoxPuwd  Smith  In  Prnto 

ONE  of  the  last  accept- 
able faces  of  obesity, 
the  Michelin  man 
(above),  has  succumbed  to  the 
anti-fat  fad:  the  French  tyre 
company  decided  he  needed  a 
leaner  image  for  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

The  roly-poly  Bibendum 
character  was  relaunched 
yesterday  by  image  cons- 
tants who  believe  his  slnnmfid- 

down  spare  tyres  (right),  exude 

calm  and  Authority. 

“The  changg  of  look  is  in 
keeping  with  major  sociood- 
tural  changes,”  said  Stephans 
Lepicard  at  the  Carr*  Noir  de- 
sign group.  ... 

“Before,  Michelin  had  tann 
pmnlng  behind  a tyre  but  our 
aim  was  to  give  him  the  se- 
renity  of  a leader,  standing 

still  and  looking  the  customer 

in  tbe  eye."  . .. 

Like  Barbie.  wbo, 
saw  her  bust  shrink. 


Far  East  and  the  US  wanted 
him  to  be  more  of  a leader.” 

But  tt  would  be  out  of  char- 
acter for  the  Michelin  man  — 
who  seems  to  have  swapped 
his  spectacles  for  contact 
lenses  as  well  — . to  forsake 
pot-au-fen  and  red.  wine  for 

sushi  and  green  tea. 

He  was  bom  in  1896  after 
Andri  Michelin  was  inspired 

by  a beer  poster  with  the  slo- 
gan nunc  est  bibendum  (now 
is  the  time  to  drihkX  from  the 
Latin  lyric  poet  Horace. 

Feeling  that  his  tyres  swal- 
lowed up  bumbs  in  the  road, 
Michelin  asked  the  fflustralpr 
Marius  "O’Galop"  SoossBlca 
to  use  tbe  slogan  with  a char- 
acter fitting  his  product.  Mi- 
cfaaiin  now  has  a fat  turnover 
ofmoretbanfiSblllioD. 

Mr  Lepicard  said:  *we 
! hope  that  by  cutting  Bihen- 
dum’s  cholesterol  level,  he  is 
rjnflftr  to  the  innovative  real- 
ity of  the  company.’' 


roups  in  the 


Health  fears 
as  Russians 
explode 
20  missiles 


TomWNMwuM 
in  Moscow 

| HE  Russian  navy  launched 
I 20  ballistic  missfles  yester- 
day, exploding  than  above 
the  Barents  Sea  and  releasing 
tons  of  highly  toxic  vapour 
and  dust,  as  Uhlted  States 
military  observers  looked  on 
from  a former  Soviet  battle- 
ship. 

Destroying  missiles  mid- 
night rather  than  laboriously 
dismantling  them  is  a cheap 
but  dangerous  way  for  tbe 
Russian  military  to  meet  its 
obligations  under  the  1991 
Start  I disarmament  treaty 

with  the  US. 

“Two  thirds  of  the  missiles’ 
unspent  fuel  — roughly  500 
tmjs  — wm  have  exploded 
and  burst  into  the  skies  ” said 
Alexander  Shuvalov  of  Rus- 
sian Greenpeace. 

“Depending  on  weather 
conditions,  tt  could  fall  an 
populated  areas  of  northern 
Russian,  Scandinavia.  Can- 
ada and  the  Alaska,  ft  will 
end  up  in  the  food  chain  and 
seriously  damage  the  health 
of  future  generations." 

A US  embassy  official  in 
Moscow  said  tt  was  “up  to  the 
Russians”  bow  they  disposed 
of  the  missiles. 

The  head  of  Russia’s  centre 
for  decreasing  nuclear  dan- 
ger, Lientenant-General  Vya- 
cheslav Romanov,  said  there 
was  “no  ecological  threat 
whatsoever”,  but  an  environ- 
ment ministry  specialist,  Ar- 
kady Domenico,  disagreed: 
’This  is  tbe  most  dangerous 
method  of  missile  disposal.” 

V 


Britain  seeks 
peace  role 


Turkish  gold  has 
greens  seeing  red 


Diplomatic  EdRor 

BRITAIN  plans  to  make 
tbe  Middle  East  peace 
process  “a  top  priority” 
during  its  presidency  of  the 
European  Union  and  will  use 
its  special  relations  with  the 
United  States  to  convince 
Washington  to  look  harder  at 
the  final  shape  of  an  Arab-ls- 
raeli  peace  settlement 
Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  told  the  EU’8 
special  envoy  to  the  region, 
Miguel  Moratinoe,  yesterday 
that  the  British  presidency, 
which  begins  on  January  1, 
would  be  an  opportunity  to 
re-inject  momentum  into  the 
long-stalled  Arab-lsraeli 
negotiations. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  we 
use  our  influence  to  help 
achieve  maTirnmn  progress,” 
Mr  Cook  told  him.  “We  are 
well-placed  to  work:  with  our 
European  partners,  the  US 
and  the  regional  parties.” 
Britain  activdy  supports 
establishing  a permanent  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian  security 
committee,  with  US  and  EU 
participation,  to  monitor  both 
sides’  compliance  with  the 
most  sensitive  elements  of  the 
Oslo  agreement. 

It  is  also  looking  at  enhanc- 
ing the  role  of  Mr  Moratinos, 
who  has  often  found  it  tfiffr 
cult  to  get  an  Israeli  govern- 
ment hostile  to  EU  involve- 
ment to  treat  him  seriously. 

Earlier  this  week  Britain 
condemned  new  Israeli  settle- 
ment activity  in  the  West 
Bank,  and  last  month  there 
were  tough  talks  between 
Tony  Blair,  Mr  Cook  and  tbe 
Israeli  prime  minister,  Blnya- 
min  Netanyahu. 

Foreign  Office  nfRHwiB  say 


Mr  Blair’s  remarks  were  fully 
co-ordinated  with  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  of  Germany  and 
tbe  French  president,  Jacques 
Chirac,  both  of  whom  are 
meeting  Mr  Netanyahu  later 
this  week. 

The  Israeli  leader  is  also 
seeing  the  US  secretary  of 
state.  Madeleine  Albright. 
She  will  separately  meet  the 
Palestinian  president,  Yasser 
Arafat,  in  her  second  attempt 
in  three  weeks  to  break  the 
impasse  in  the  peace  process. 

Arab  and  European  critics 
of  US  policy  will  be  disap- 
pointed by  Britain’s  detiber- 1 
ate  attempt  to  lower  expecta- 
tions of  what  can  be  achieved 
in  the  six  months  of  its 
presidency. 

But  in  one  modest  move,  j 
Britain  is  to  host  a conference  1 
in  March  on  Palestinian  refu- 
gees. focusing  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  aid  implications. 
The  event;  at  Warwick  Uni- 
versity, jointly  sponsored  by 
France  and  the  European 
Commission,  is  going  ahead 
despite  Israeli  objections  and 
initial  US  reservations.  It  will 
make  tbe  point  that  sensitive 
final-status  matters  left  out  of 
Oslo’s  interim  structure  must 
beaddreesed. 

The  thinking  is  that  the 
Americans,  who  managp  the 
peace  process  from  day  to 
day,  need  to  be  reminded  by 
the  Europeans  that  there  are 
principles  at  stake  and  that 
an  effort  must  be  made  to 
think  beyond  the  difficulties 
of  simply  keeping  negotia- 
tions going. 

• About  7D0.000  Israeli  work- 
ers went  on  strike  yesterday  in 
a row  over  pension  rigbts  and 
privatisation.  The  main  inter- 
national airport,,  ports,  banks, 
pnTOmmnnf  offices  aT'1^  state- 
owned  industries  were  dosed. 


Chris  Morris  In  Pcrganw 

GOLD  will  be  brought 
oat  of  tbe  ground 
near  this  Tarkish  city 
in  tbe  next  couple  of  weeks, 
but  few  local  people  are  cel- 
ebrating. Rather,  the  lead- 
ers of  a campaign  against 
Turkey’s  first  gold-mine, 
which  Is  flnarited  by 
French  and  Canadian  com- 
panies, promise  that  their 
protests  will  Intensify. 

“The  people  of  Bergama 
have  a message  for  these 
companies,”  said  Sefa  Tas- 
Un,  the  city  mayor.  “Take 
your  money,  take  your 
mine,  take  your  poison  and 
go  away.” 

The  focus  of  protest  is  the 
use  of  cyanide  to  process 
the  gold.  The  method, 
known  as  cyanide  leaching, 
is  used  worldwide,  but  the 
people  of  Bergama  and  the 
surrounding  villages  are 
unconvinced  that  it  is  safe. 

The  company  which  runs 
the  mine,  Eurogold,  says 
the  mine  has  the  most  mod- 
ern safety  standards,  in- 
cluding a recycling  plant 
and  better  environmental 
protection  than  mines  in 
other  countries. 

Local  opinion,  however, 
remains  hostile.  “We  don’t 
need  the  jobs  or  the 
money,”  said  one  man  on 
the  ttity  streets.  “We  al- 
ready have  fertile  land  and 
we  have  tourism.” 

At  the  mine  a soldier 
stands  guard  at  the  insis- 
tence of  the  government. 
Behind  the  perimeter  fence, 
rock  is  being  crushed  in  an 
open  pit,  and  an  under- . 
ground  shaft  is  almost  com- 
plete. Cyanide  is  about  to 
be  put  to  daily  use.  I 


“We  estimate  that  there 
are  at  least  24  tonnes  of 
gold  here,”  said  Hasan  Gok- 
vardar,  the  chief  mining 
engineer.  “That's  enough  to 
bring  $40  million  (£25  mil- 
lion) a year  into  the  econo- 
my for  eight  years.” 
Eurogold  is  also  prospect- 
ing at  another  site,  part  of  a 
rich  seam  running  from 
south-western  Turkey  to 
the  Black  Sea. 

No  one  wants  a confron- 
tation, but  tbe  protests 
could  turn  ugly.  Frustrated 
campaigners  say  the  com- 
pany and  the  government 
are  ignoring  a local  court 
order  to  shut  the  mine.  The 
court  agreed  that  Turkish 
citizens  have  a constitu- 
tional right  to  a clean  envi- 
ronment, which  may  be 
news  to  many  inhabitants 
of  Mg  cities  like  XstanbuL 
Indeed,  in  a country 
which  has  no  great  history 
of  grassroots  environmen- 
tal activism,  tt  is  almost  un- 
heard of  for  a local  protest 
movement  to  take  on  a for- 
eign investment  project 
which  enjoys  influential 
state  support  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  cam- 
paign has  attracted  atten- 
tion from  international 
pressure  groups.  The  Ger- 
man Greens,  in  particular, 
have  offered  their  support. 

Eurogold  says  it  has  no 
intention  of  backing  down. 
Managing  director.  Jack 
Testard.  said:  “We  are  ex- 
tremely professional  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  leave.” 
But  in  the  mayor's  office, 
the  wishes  of  foreign  inves- 
tors are  hardly  a higb  prior- 
ity- *Tta  sure  they  don’t 
want  poison  in  their  bath 
garden,”  Mr  Taskto  said. 
“Why  should  I have  itr* 


Yachtsman’s 
body  pulled 
behind  boat 
as  wife  slept 

Reuters  In  Wellington 

A CANADIAN  yachtsman 
who  fell  overboard  while 
his  wife  was  sleeping  below 
deck  drowned  off  tbe  coast  of 
New  Zealand  yesterday,  his 
body  dragging  behind  their 
yacht  on  a safety  line,  local 
media  reported. 

The  man,  who  bad  sailed 
with  his  wife  from  Vancou- 
ver, was  trying  to  fix  the  rig- 
ging on  his  39ft  yacht,  Sanur, 
when  he  apparently  lost  bal- 
ance In  heavy  seas  and  fell 
overboard,  still  attached  to 
the  safety  fine. 

His  distraught  wife  told  the 
police  that  once  she  awoke 
she  tried  to  pull  her  husband 
on  board,  without  success. 

She  contacted  Maritime 
Radio  for  help. 

A container  ship.  Argen- 
tina Star,  was  about  80  nauti- 
cal miles  north  of  the  yacht 
and  took  about  an  hour  to 
reach  the  scene. 

Investigators  from  the  Mar- 
itime Safety  Authority  Inter- 
viewed the  woman,  its  deputy 
director,  Tony  Martin,  said 
he  could  not  release  frill  de- 
tails of  the  accident  until  he 
received  a report  of  the 
meeting.  • 

The  couple’s  names  have 
not  been  released  as  their  two 
adult  have  not  been 
contacted. 

Marine  radio  operator  Dick 
Grimes  said  he  heard  the 
woman  contact  Maritime 
Radio  at  7am.  “I  heard  a very 

distraught  woman  saying  her 
husband  bad  gone  overboard 
and  was  dead.” 

Mr  Grimes  said  a Maritime 
Radio  operator  in  Wellington 
bad  calmed  the  woman  and 
got  her  story,  which  “took 
sometime”. 
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Paying  the  players 

Why  CoventGarden  isn’t  the  Cup  Final 


IF  the  Commons  select  committee  on 
Culture,  Media  and  Sport  were  a Co- 
vent Garden  audience,  they  would  have 
been  on  their  feet  yesterday  booing  and 
throwing  rotten  cabbages  at  the  stage. 
Their  report  on  the  Royal  Opera  House 
was  the  parliamentary  equivalent  of  a 
prolonged  catcall  from  the  stalls  — 
culminating  in  a slow-hand  cap  demand- 
ing the  entire  cast  get  off.  Gerald  Kauf- 
man and  his  colleagues  declared  man- 
agement at  the  House  guilty  of 
“abysmal  failures''  of  planning  and  a 
“disastrous”  lack  of  financial  controls. 
In  a soundbite  worded  to  guarantee 
mavimnm  airplay,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  it  “would  prefer  to  see  the 
House  run  by  a philistine  with  file 
requisite  financial  anrmpn  than  by  the 
succession  of  opera  and  ballet-lovers 
who  have  brought  a great  and  valuable 
institution  to  its  knees.”  The  MPs  sug- 
gested solution:  sack  Covent  Garden’s 
boss  Mary  Allen,  along  with  the  entire 
board.  But  then  Chris  Smith  moved  at 
great,  and  very  non-Whitehall,  speed  to 
cool  tempers,  counselling  against  hasty 
action.  Contrary  to  operatic  conven- 
tion, the  Culture  Secretory  is  not  keen 
to  see  the  Covent  Garden  stage  littered 
with  corpses  just  yet 
Of  course  the  entire  has  the 

arts  world  abuzz,  but  it  has  a wider 
resonance,  too.  Taken  together  with  the 
current  debates  on  museum  charges 
and  “listed  events”  in  sport  — those 
which  the  government  rules  should  be 
available  on  television  free  of  charge  — 
it  raises  the  tricky  question  of  what 
role  the  state  should  play  in  the 
national  culture.  Should  governments 
encourage  certain  approved  activities, 
while  exposing  others  to  the  chill  wind 
of  the  free  market?  Does  it  make  sense 
for  the  Royal  Opera  House  to  enjoy  £98 
million  of  public  money  in  five  years, 
while  the  organisers  of  eight  key 
national  sporting  events  are  barred 
from  obtaining  the  market  rate  for 


their  products?  The  general  rule  holds 
that  ventures  which  can  get  by  without 
state  subsidy  should  — while  those 
which  contribute  to  the  public  good  and 
need  the  help  should  get  it  By  this 
standard,  the  Commons  committee’s 
radicalism  does  not  go  tor  enough.  Co- 
vent Garden  is  that  rare  star  in  the  arts 
universe:  a prestige  enterprise  that 
could  almost  certainly  survive  alone. 
Its  elitist  image  — which  annoys  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  — would  be  a positive 
asset  to  a corporate  sponsor.  The  House 
has  already  raised  £65  million  from 
private  sources  for  its  new  building; 
there’s  no  reason  to  believe  it  could  not 
fund  the  rest  of  its  budget  the  same 
way.  As  Mr  Smith  himself  has  admit- 
ted, the  present  team  has  created  a 
“shambles.”  It  might  be  time  not  only 
to  let  them  go,  but  to  cut  the  entire 
institution  loose  from  the  public  purse. 

At  first  glance  the  same  logic  should 
probably  apply  to  the  list  of  protected 
sporting  events,  now  under  review  by 
the  Culture  Secretary  and  the  eight- 
strong  group  of  advisers  he  appointed 
last  week.  If  the  list  was  scrapped,  the 
Wimbledon  Finals,  the  Grand 
National,  the  Derby.  Test  matches  in 
England,  the  Olympic  Games,  the 
World  Cup  and  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish Cup  Finals  could  all  be  sold  to  the 
highest  TV  bidder  — so  infusing  Pre- 
miership-style cash  into  the  sports  con- 
cerned. Cricket,  in  particular,  could  do 
with  the  money.  Overnight,  the 
anomaly  of  free  market  rules  applying 
in  some  places  but  not  others  would  be 
removed.  But  such  logic  misses  some- 
thing. Most  of  those  events  are  genu- 
inely national  moments,  highpoints  in 
our  collective  calendar.  It  would  be  a 
loss  if  they  were  experienced  in  future 
only  by  a paying  few.  Maybe  it  is  silly 
that  rugby’s  World  Cup  and  golfs 
Ryder  Cup  are  excluded.  But  that's  not 
an  argument  for  ditching  the  list  — 
just  for  making  it  longer. 


Good  intentions  are  not  enough 

Regional  self-rule  will  have  to  beat  Whitehall  infighting 

I .L  . . ■ 


THE  OPPOSITION  expressed  shock. 
Regional  development  agencies  in  Eng- 
land were  not  what  the  country  needed. 
They  would  be  unelected,  undemocratic 
and  take  “both  cash  and  powers  away 
from  local  councils”.  If  Labour  had  held 
to  its  earlier  proposals,  then  the  Tories 
might  have  bad  a point  The  develop- 
ment agencies  were  meant  to  be  a first 
step  in  a radical  transfer  of  power  from 
the  centre.  They  were  to  run  in  harness 
with  new  regional  chambers  consisting 
of  local  councillors.  Together  they  were 
to  hold  government  departments,  quan- 
gos and  privatised  utilities  accountable 
to  local  people  and  co-ordinate  eco- 
nomic development,  transport  and  stra- 
tegic land  use.  The  aim  was  to  trans- 
form Europe’s  most  centralised  state 
into  a modern  democracy  enjoying  the 
devolved  power  found  on  the  continent 
The  longterm  goal  was  elected  assem- 
blies in  all  regions  where  there  was  a 
public  demand  for  their  introduction. 
As  a party  which  has  done  so  much  to 
reinforce  the  power  of  the  centre  in  the 
last  18  years,  the  Conservatives  could 
be  expected  to  object 
But  John  Prescott's  package  fell  a 
long  way  short  of  his  — ■ and  his  party’s 
— earlier  dreams.  He  is  a victim  of  a 
familiar  Whitehall  battle  in  which  the 
ministers  in  charge  of  competing  de- 
partments decline  to  concede  the  power 
within  their  grasp.  At  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, Margaret  Beckett  has  kept  control 
of  inward  investment  At  Education 
and  Employment,  David  Blunkett 
remains  in  control  of  training  and  edu- 


cation councils.  Earlier  plans  to  let 
regional  development  agencies  oversee 
these  policies  have  evaporated  in  the 
turf  war  between  ministers.  Sceptics 
might  say  that  all  Labour  has  done  is 
duplicate  existing  bodies,  place  new 
players  on  an  already  over-crowded 
stage  of  regional  and  sub-regional  ac- 
tors, and  create  nine  regional  talking 
shops.  But  that  is  too  cynical 
The  nine  new  agencies  will  have  a 
combined  budget  of  £750  million  — 
drawn  from  toe  single  regeneration 
budget,  English  Partnership  regenera- 
tion funds  and  the  rural  development 
commission.  This  gives  them  real  finan- 
cial clout  In  toe  three  areas  with  the 
clearest  regional  identity  — the  North 
East  North  West  and  South  West  — 
chambers  of  councillors  could  emerge 
to  work  alongside  the  RDAs.  There  will 
be  no  direct  planning  powers  for  the 
development  agencies  but  the  Environ- 
ment Secretary  wants  them  to  develop 
planning  functions.  John  Prescott  genu- 
inely wants  regional  government  to 
work.  No  one  doubted  that  yesterday. 
But  good  intentions  are  not  enough. 
There  is  little  sign  that  Tony  Blair  is 
keen  to  devolve  power.  Whitehall  has  a 
long  history  of  cutting  down  imagina- 
tive new  initiatives.  Three  decades  ago, 
an  earlier  Labour  government  saw  its 
regional  economic  planning  councils 
swiftly  curbed.  Yet,  ironically,  there  is 
bipartisan  support  for  curbing  White- 
hall's controls.  No  one  has  spoken  more 
eloquently  of  this  n&d  than  Michael 
Heseitine. 


Taking  a Turner  for  the  worst 

Ifs  hard  to  say  when  one  prize  ends  and  the  next  one  begins 


TRACEY  EMIN,  so  successful  at  extend- 
ing the  frontiers  of  conceptual  art,  has 
set  the  critics  a tough  new  task:  how  to 
judge  her  new  work  performed  live  on 
Channel  4 early  yesterday  morning  dur- 
ing a post-Turner  Prize  discussion  en- 
titled “Is  Painting  Dead”.  Ms  Emin  — 
whose  past  installations  include  a tent 
sewn  with  the  names  of  all  the  people 
she  had  slept  with  between  1963  and 
1995  — wasn’t  in  any  sense  dead.  How- 
ever, she  did  create  a slight  impression 
that  she  might  have  been  carrying 
more  booze  than  the  Fighting  Temer- 
aire.  But  this  was  probably  her  icono- 
clastic way  of  dramatising  the  tension 
between  life.  Art  and  Illusion  amid  the 
fog  generated  by  an  artist  alone  on  live 
TV  with  her  critics-  The  message  was 
heightened  by  her  voice,  expletives  un- 
deleted, proriding  a descant  while  toe 
rest  of  the  discussants  continued  to  talk 
to  each  other  as  if  nothing  was  happen- 
ing around  them.  There  could  be  no 


more  surreal  metaphor  to  describe  the 
dialogue  of  the  deaf  between  Britain's 
, conceptual  artists  and  the  deep  rooted 
prejudices  of  so  many  critics  arguing 
that  art  has  something  to  do  with 
artistry. 

Tracey's  departure,  well  before  the 
end  of  the  programme,  provided  a poi- 
gnant climax.  The  artist  was  waring 
her  arms  in  the  air  while  malting  it 
known  above  the  noise  of  the  rest  of  the 
panel  (who  were  still  rudely  continuing 
to  talk  as  if  she  wasn’t  there)  that  she 
was  going  off  to  be  with  her  friends. 
There  could  have  been  no  better  drama- 
tisation not  only  of  the  cruel  pressures 
j toeing  the  conceptual-pist  but  also  of 
j toe  impermanence  of  this  kind  of  chat 
show  in  the  age  in  which  we  all  find 
ourselves  living.  The  work  was  astutely 
timed.  Video  art  has  won  the  Turner 
two  years  in  succession.  This  one  will 
hardly  need  editing  before  getting  what 
it  richly  deserves:  next  year's  prize. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Derry  on  the 
woolsack 

JONATHAN  FreecOand  Is 
right  (Spare  us  the  Lord  Ir- 
vine’s bad  habits,  December 
3)  that  pivotal  decisions  about 
our  basic  rights  should,  not  be 
taken  by  Judges  chosen  from 
one  person's  circle  of  chums. 
We  would  go  further  and  say 
that  judgep  may  be  drawn 
from  fiie  wrong  ranks  alto- 
gether. It  might  be  a major 
improvement  if  appointments 
to  the  Beach  were  limited  to 
academic  lawyers.  Almost 
every  judge  is  a former  bar- 
rister, by  definition  a particu- 
larly prtvile3gf!d  person. 

Before  appointment  they 
will  have  spent  at  least  25 
years  arguing  for  one  side 
rather  than  analysing  an 
issue  in  totality.  Some  judges 
seem  to  find  it  hard  to  break 
that  habit,  exhibiting  Impa- 
tience with  evidence  they 
don’t  like  and  devising  rul- 
ings that  have  little  founda- 
tion in  fact  or  jurisprudence. 
They  also  are  likely  to  have 
had  -close  relationships  with 
the  lawyers  coming  before 
therm 

Snzon  Forscey-Moore . 
Organiser.  Campaign 
for  a Fair  Hearing 
POBax54,  i 
Cambridge  CB5  8BB. 

-|”HE  present  Lord  Chancel- 
I lor  is  probably  the  least  ef- 
ficient Lord  Chancellor,  cer- 
tainly among  the  post-war 
Labour  Chancellors.  There 
are  many  distinguished  law- 
yers among  the  Labour  mem- 
bers of  the  Lords,  eg  Lord  Wil- 
liams, who  could  fulfil  the 
requirement  of  the  office  with 
more  distinction  and  credibil- 
ity than  the  present  holder. 
David  C de  Massey. 

82  Main  Street, 

Ely, 

Cambridgeshire  CS6  2HQ. 

THE  letter  Lord  Irvine  sent 
I to  all  newspaper  editors 
and  nobody  dares  to  publish: 
is  it  not  the  responsibility  of 
all  editors  to  publish  what  the 
readers  want  to  know  and 
somebody  is  trying  to 
suppress? 

Under  the  Property  Act  — 
once  a letter  reaches  the  reci- 
pient, it  automatically  be- 
comes his  property  and  fur- 
ther, that  according  to  the 
Convention  for  the  Protection 
for  Human  Rights,  one  can  do 
what  one  pleases  with  one’s 
property,  why  then  are  all  the 
editors  allowing  themselves 
to  be  bullied  by  Lord  Irvine? 
Marisa  Sards  de  Waite, 
Bourton  on  Dunsmore. 
Warwicks  CV23  9Q3L 

IN  comparing  htrawaf  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  perhaps 

reflect  also  that  bis  predeces- 
sor's Overwhelming  amhlHnn 
took  him  for  In  political  cir- 
cles; and  ft  enabled  him  to 
hufld  up  substantial  wealth 
and  preferments  for  himself. 
But  when  he  fell  from  favour 
with  Henry  vm  there  was  no 
one  willing  to  hold  out  a help- 
ing hand  for  him.  He  was  a 
very  lonely  man. 

Unlike  any  of  the  King’s 
non-noble  counsellors,  Wol- 
sey “had  no  law  of  any  sort, 
neither  common  nor  civil  nor 
carton”  — not  something  that 
could  be  said  of  Lord  Irvine: 
but  Wdlsey,  it  is  said,  had  a 
“genuine  desire  to  help 
people  in  their  troubles" 
which  he  did  by  revitalising 
and  developing  the  functions 
of  star  Chamber  as  a people’s 
court.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor  can  em- 
ulate Wdlsey  in  his  concern 
for  the  welfere  of  people  who 
want  to  come  before  the 
courts  he  administers. 

David  Burrows, 

Solicitor  Advocate, 

50  Elton  Road, 

Bristol  B$7  8DE. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
penial  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


Catcalls  from  the  opera 


LAST  night,  the  Royal 
Ballet  represented  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the 
festivities  marking  the 
reopening  of  the  Teatro  Real 
in  Madrid.  From  tomorrow, 
the  Royal  Opera  contributes 
to  the  Year  of  Opera  and 
Music  Theatre  in  East  Anglia 
with  performances  of  Brit- 
ten’s Paul  Bunyan  in  Alde- 
burgh  and  later  King's  Lynn. 
Both  events  represent  the  es- 
sence, quality  and  range  of 
the  Royal  Opera  House  and 
its  performing  companies. 

That  Mary  Allen,  our  chief 
executive  since  September, 
should  be  so  vilified  in  yester- 
day's Select  Committee  report 
scorns  the  efforts  and 
achievements  of  the  entire 
organisation  during  this  diffi- 
cult period  of  transition. 
Under  Ms  Allen’s  leadership, 
we  are  faring  up  to  our  prob- 
lems, restructuring  manage- 
ment and  fmanHai  systems, 
and  developing  an  economi- 
cally viable  artistic  plan  that 
will  enable  us  to  return  to 
Covent  Garden  with  a pro- 
gramme that  does  justice  to 
our  redeveloped  theatre. 

That  our  development  con- 
tinues on  time  and  on  budget 

while  our  fundraising  has 
been  more  successful  than 
any  other  comparable  capital 
campaign,  demonstrates  file 
commitment  of  very  many 
people  to  achieving  our  goals. 
We  will  do  this  best  through 
our  own  endeavours,  by 
strong  management  and  lead- 
ership. We  could  have  no  bet- 


ter champion  of  our  cause 
than  Ms  Allen,  who  has  our 
unreserved  support 
Sir  Anthony  DowelL 
Director,  Royal  Ballet 
Keith  Cooper. 

Director,  Sales  & Marketing 
Richard  HalL 
Director  of  Finance. 

John  Harrison. 

Technical  Director. 

Mike  Morris. 

Director  of  Personnel 
Nicholas  Payne. 

Director,  Royal  Opera, 
and  four  others. 

The  Royal  Opera  House, 
CoventGarden, 

Loudon  WC2E  9DD. 

ON  November  29,  we  at- 
tempted to  buy  two 
standing  tickets  for  the  Royal 
Opera's  H Barbiere  di  Siviglia 
an  hour  and  a half  before  the 
performance,  after  having 
telephoned  the  box  office  of 
the  Shaftesbury  theatre  twice 
to  confirm  arrangements. 

Unlike  the  normal  practice 
at  Covent  Garden,  we  were 
refused  standing  places  at 
£12,  an  the  grounds  that  the 
performance  was  not  sold  out, 
and  we  were  offered  tickets  at 
£50  or  £70.  Forty  minutes  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  opera,  we 
were  told,  after  enquiring  sev- 
eral times,  that  It  would  prob- 
ably not  sell  out,  and  we 
would  therefore  not  be  given 
standing  places,  so  we  left 
As  frequent  purchasers  of 
standing  tickets  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  we  find  it  hard  to 
understand  why  the  ticketing 


policy  of  a publicly  funded 
body  is  left  to  the  discretion 
(and  caprice)  of  a private,  and 
solely  commercial  theatre. 
Glyndeboume,  also  a private 
theatre,  willingly  sells  stand- 
ing places,  at  £10  moreover. 

Despite  the  Opera  House’s 
problems  while  away  from 
Covent  Garden,  one  must  ask 
whether  this  neglect  of  the 
less  wealthy  port  of  their  au- 
dience is  justifiable  (or  even 
comprehensible). 

Aldan  van  de  Weyer. 
Tanguy  WettengeL 
56  Marlborough  Place, 

London  NW8  0PL. 

LAST  week,  I attended  a 
performance  of  Carmen 
by  the  Travelling  Opera  In 
the  Great  Hall  of  Lancaster 
University.  The  performance 
was  a sell-out  I had  one  of  the 
best  seats  for  just  £12.  Every 
me  I know  who  was  there  Is 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  the 
pleasure  they  bad  from  this 
young,  vigorous,  musically 
accomplished  company. 

That  will  he  the  only  oppor- 
tunity this  year,  or  probahly 
for  several  years,  to  attend  a 
live  opera  (or  ballet)  perfor- 
mance in  Lancaster. 

ft  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  the  consumption 
of  vast  amounts  of  public 
money  to  Convent  Garden 
should  be  viewed.  I have 
never  been  there  and  never 
expect  to  be  able  to  afford  to. 
Michael  Quinton. 

49a  MoorsldeRoad, 

Lancaster  LA2  9PJ. 


Beef  against  Welsh  fanners 


MMZLL  someone  inform  me 
WW  why  the  media  is  so  un- 
critical of  the  Welsh  farmers 
and  their  yobbish  behaviour 
towards  the  lorry  drivers 
(Ministers  firm  as  Welsh  beef 
formers  hit  another  port  De- 
cember 3)?  They  have  dumped! 
meat  into  the  sea  and  forced 
other  drivers  to  turn  back,  yet 
there  has  not  been  a word  of 
criticism. 

Could  the  Shadow  Home 
Secretary  ask  Jack  Straw 
why  law  and  order  has  bro- 
ken down  among  this  heavily 
subsidised  section  of  the  com- 


munity? And  where  were  the 
police?  When  it  comes  to  a 
working  cinw»  industrial  dis- 
pute they  are  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  But 
when  we  have  well-heeled 
landowners,  sorry  “formers”, 
involved,  they  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence.  There 
were  more  police  at  Coventry 
airport  when  people  gathered 
to  protest  against  live  animal 
exports. 

Peter  Hazelwood. 

16  Common  Lane, 

Kenilworth. 

Warwickshire  CVS  2ER. 


Alternatives  to  voting  reform 


I READ  with  interest  the  pro- 
file of  the  five  members  of 
the  commission  considering 

alternative  electoral  systems, 
hoping  against  hope  that  a 
body  as  important  as  this  one 
would  contain  at  least  one  per- 
son who  could,  with  credibil- 
ity, claim  to  represent  the 
views  of  ordinary  people 
(Electoral  reform,  for  Blair,  is 
about  power,  December  2). 

What  do  1 find?  Lord  Jen- 
kins of  HiZQxead  (say  no  more) 
is  to  chair  this  committee.  The 
other  members  include  Joyce 
Gould  who  can.  apparently,  si- 
multaneously be  “egalitarian” 
and  have  accepted  ennoble- 
ment: David  Lipsey,  the 
“dflver  political  editor  of  the 
Economist”;  Lord  Alexander 
ofWeedon,  “brilliant  barrister 
who  moved  Into  City  politics 
and  became  chairman  of  Nat 
West"  and  Sir  John  ChUcot, 
permanent  secretary  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  Office  and 
also  “very  bright”.  New 
Labour  obviously  dare  not 
risk  contamination  by  the 
common  touch. 

Nicholas  Blackstock, 
3Bumsdate, 

Bradford  BD159DA 


AS  HUGO  YOUNG  says, 
AApower  is  really  the  issue. 
What  really  concerns  me  Is 
the  long-term  effects  of  chang- 
ing the  rules. 

The  slowly  swinging  pen- 
dulum of  public  opinion  en- 
sures that  government  par- 
ties elected  by  the  present 
system  are  eventually  top- 
pled. The  reason  the  Lib- 
Dems  are  seeking  to  match 
seats  more  closely  to  votes  is 
to  ensure  that  all  govern- 
ments will  require  third 
party  support,  in  other  words 
they  are  seeking  a share  in 
power  for  ever. 

All  power  corrupts  eventu- 
ally. The  weeks  after  a gen- 
eral election  are  better  spent 
in  a 100-day  honeymoon  with 
the  largest  party  of  a new 
parliament  than  with  sordid 
deals  with  minority  parties 
whose  influence  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  electoral 
support  but  who  remain  in 
coalition  with  all 
governments. 

K D Boardman. 

Green  Farm, 

Westooipe, 

Stowmarket, 

Suffolk  IP144SR. 


A turn-off 

NORMAN  Lebrecht  (Mar- 
tial Arts,  December  37)  ar- 
ticulates some  of  the  acute 
disappointment  many  of 
Radio  3’s  listeners  feel,  which 
Nicholas  Kenyon  should  not 
ignore. 

Disappointment  with 
recent  changes  should  not 
brand  (me  anti-change.  But 
there  has  been  a real  toss  of 
quality.  Living  in  London  as  I 
do,  Radio  3 was  a haven,  dare 
I say  it,  of  calm,  clarity  and 
reticence  which  allowed  the 
-beoufiftzl  music  to  be  enjoyed 
without  Interference.  What  I 
miss  most  of  all  from  the  old 
Radio  3 is  the  silence  — the 
respectful  pause  between 
speech  and  music,  and  be- 
tween music  and  news  items. 
Is  it  retrograde  to  want  good 
pronunciation,  clear  mea- 
sured delivery  from  Radio  3 
presenters,  or  a wide  choice 
of  music  ♦•but  stimulates  an 
Interest  in  music? 

Andrew  Daws. 

20  Astonville  Street 
London  SW18  5AL. 


A Country  Diary 


.Points  of 
principle 

OF  COURSE,  as  Geoffrey 
Robertson  points  out,  un- 
popular clients  should  be  rep- 
resented by  barristers  willing 
to  argue  their  cause  (Letters, 
December  1).  However  this 
does  not  mean  that  barristers 
need  (or  always  do)  accept  all 
cases  that  come  their  way. 
Nor  is  the  law  regrettably  al- 
ways a protector  of  civil 
liberties. 

Violence  against  women  is 
an  area  where  the  law,  rather 
than  protecting  women,  has 
more  often  condoned  such  vio- 
lence. It  look  until  1994  for  the 
marital  rape  exemption  to  be 
abolished  and  a libel  action 
such  as  this  is.  likely  to  have 
already  caused  unnecessary 
distress.  - ' 

Lawyers  are  prone  to  taking 
a complacent  view  of  the  way 
the  law  works  and  have  no  op- 
tion but  to  accept  it  as  it 
stands.  To  compare  my  criti- 
cism with  excrement  through 
the  letter  box  is  Indicative  of 
bow  unwelcome  such  criti- 
cism is.  '■ 

Prof  Sue  Lees. 

University  of  North  London. 

YOUR  report  (Second  child 
death  renews  pressure  an 
local  authority.  December  3) 
on  the  death  In  Cambridge- 
shire of  three-month-old  Zak 
King  gives  an  outrageously 
unfair  spin  to  this  tragic  case. 
Your  reporter  omits  to  men- 
tion that  both  the  prosecution 
and  defence  lawyers  went  out 
of  their  way  to  emphasise  that 
Zak’s  death  could  in  no  way  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  Social  Ser- 
vices and  other  agencies. 

There  is  no  fair  comparison 
to  be  drawn  between  the  case 
of  Rikkl  Neave  — where  mis- 
takes were  made  — and  Zak 
King.  Social  workers  and 
other  agencies  worked  very 
hard  to  help  Mr  and  Mrs  King 
care  for  Zak  and  no-one  could 
have  predicted  the  eventual 
outcome. 

Brian  Waller. 

Chairman,  Cambridgeshire 
Child  Protection  Committee, 
Cambridge. 

WE  WERE  surprised  to 
read  David  Hencke’s 
claim  (Top  Cabinet  aides  join 
protest  over  Herman’s  cuts, 
December  2)  that  we  bad 
signed  a letter  of  protest  to 
Gordon  Brown.  Given  that  we 
are  Parliamentary  Aides,  it 
should  surprise  no-one  that 
we  have  not  signed  any  such 
letter. 

Sylvia  Heal  MF. 

(PPS  George  Robertson). 

Ken  Purchase  MP. 

(PPS  Robin  Cook). 

Dennis  Torner  MP. 

(PPS  Clare  Short). 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SW1A0AA. 


THE  BURREN,  IRELAND: 
Our  house  -was  wrapped  in 
fog.  A few  feet  away  our 
rosemary,  lavender,  heather, 
veronica,  clstus  and  wild 
fuchsia  were  invisible.  Then, 
shortly  after  11am.  the  sun 
broke  through,  dispersing 
the  clouds  of  soft  grey  fog. 
Colour  returned,  reviving 
the  gold,  scarlet,  pale  orange 
of  the  hedgerows.  The  sea, 
turned  blue  to  match  the 
sky.  I thought  — this  is  the 
day  I’ll  write  my  Diary  about 
the  Flaggy  Shore,  Finavarra 
peninsula,  and  HI  have  a 
long  walk  there,  checking 
out  the  swans  on  Lough  Mur- 
ree.  The  distance  from  our 
house,  across  Dallyvaughan 
Bay  to  the  Flaggy  Shore  is 
about  two  miles  and  at  least 
four  times  that  by  road.  Off  I 
drove  in  brilliant  sunlight 
on  a calm,  mild  day.  Reality 
hit  me.  smack  in  the  face 
when  I arrived.  I was  penned 
in  by  the  thickest  fog  I’ve 
ever  experienced.  I walked 
the  road  beside  the  sea  but 
no  sea  was  visible.  All  1 
could  discern  were  the  grass 
verges  beside  me  and  the 
road  under  my  feet.  The  sea 


might  not  have  been  then 
except  for  the  waves'  susur 
ration,  the  briny  smrii  ant 
the  call  of  an  oyster  catcher 
Smell  and  hearing  wen 
paramount,  the  sense  o 
sight  unstressed.  On  a stoni 
wall  i came  upon  two  rook 
loud-mouthing.  The  gras 
dripped  with  moisture,  hang 
lng  in  limp  strands, 
reached  Lough  Murree  — It 
and  behold  banked,  tht 
masses  of  fog  divided,  a grea 
slip  stream  of  light  bit  tht 
Lough  surface  revealini 
what*  was  before  unseeable 
26  brilliant  white  swans  am 
six  red-breasted  mergansers 
So,  here  a mist  and  there  i 
mist 

Nearby,  on  the  seashore 
saw  oystercatchers,  red 
shanks,  dunlin  racing  bad 
and  forth  and  then  a (light  o 
ringed  plover  wheeling,  ria 
ing.  foiling,  the  sun  strikinj 
their  pure  white  underparts 
Two  yellow  oilskinned  fig 
ures  seemingly  wi  thin  hand 
clasp  range  passe  din  a fish 
ing  boat.  Light  wai 
everywhere  “Brigh tenet 
with  joy”  (Wordsworth). 

SARAH  POYNTi 
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Diary 


Matthew  Normal 

THE  money  markets 

jnaybe  intrigued  to 
learn  of  a little  ficacas 

in  Brussels  on  Monday 

# After  Gordon  Brown 

hadheard  that  Kirmnun  in 


noting.  Only  when  they 
catd  in  a third  officer  for 
bef  was  the  mystery 
revived:  the  machine  was 
reriing  to  foe  steel  toe  caps 
inheir  police  issue  boots. 
F« this,  the  pair — whom 
race  Review  magazine 
cidtably  leaves  unnamed 
-|re  nominated  for  the  De- 
cober  PC  Brains  award. 


r AM  dismayed  by  the 
entry  for  Aries  in  the 
column  of  Psychic 
Smith,  the  Sflnday  Tele- 
foph  Magazine’s  respected 
jtrologer.  "Bernard 
fgham  writes  to  alert  me  to 
le  pending,  and  all  too  eas- 
jy  overlooked,  eclipse  of 
jenns  in  Aries’s  fourth 
«lar  house  this  Wednes- 
ay says  Psmith.  “which 
ould  mean  rain,  anger  or 
oth.  Thanks  for  the  tip  off 
lernartL”  This  beggars  be- 
Lef.  All  the  time  we  sought 
o recruit  Sir  Bernard  as 
Mary  Astrologer,  he  denied 
iny  interest  in  the  stars. 

Sow  we  find  him  giving 
technical  1 information  to  a 
rival  publication’s  star- 
gazer. Yet  still  he  will  not 
tome  clean!  When  my  col- 
league SimonBowers  rang 
[to  confront  him.  Bemie 
i blustered:  “I  made  no  such 
' contribution  to  the  Tele- 
i graph.”  Then  he  bung  up. 

| Hoping  to  discover  what  is 
going  on  in  that  bluff  York- 
shire mind,  we  turn  to  the 
entry  for  Benue’s  own  sign. 
“It’s  astral  quincunx  time,” 
writes  Psychic  Psmith,  of 
Gemini.  “Whatever  that 

means.” 

IN  today’s  extract  from 
Busking  with  Bagpipes, 
we  find  Forum's  Alastalr 
Campbell  flitting  between 
nations.  Finding  Sweden  “a 
bitter  letdown . . . for  too 
many  sex  shops  and  not 
enough  sex.”  he  heads  for 
DusseldorL  where  he  meets 
a woman  Journalist  in  a 
back  street  bar.  They  enter 
her  Porsche.  “N«»ver  until 
Dusseldorf,”  writes  AH, 
“had  I co me  In  a moving  ve- 
hicle. The  kOt  was  again  the 
ideal  garment  for  the  opera- 
tion the  hand  cupping  my 
scrotum  brought  my  penis 
stirri . . .’’Butno,  let  os 

pass  over  what  follows,  and 

conclude  with  the  thought 
that,  back  then,  Ali’ssped- 

ality  was  making  sure  jour- 
nalists got  well  and  truly 
screwed.  And  look  at  him 

now.  Hasn't  he  come  a long 
way?  


Do  we  value  Ferraris 
more  than  the  BM? 


nante  ministers  had  barred 

hirnfrom  their  EMU  club, 
journalists  were  joined  in 
the  press  bar  by  Charlie 
Whebn.  a scrum  formed 
aronkd  the  mannerly  Char-- 
He,  aid  the  FT’S  esteemed 
Eurotean  editor  Lionel  Bar- 
ber borrowed  his  way 
thronth,  surfacing  behind 
his  ristt  shoulder  to  ask  a 
faintl  jlottuse  question. 
This  Cka.’lie  chose  to 
answeili  his  own  way. 
“Comingfrom  behind  are 
we,  Lioiet?”  he  said.  “Yon 
know  itis  better  that  way,” 
replied  Lionel,  and  at  this 
CharHesfist  began  a jour- 
ney whth  Lionel  inter- 
cepted aid  way.  Once  Char- 
lie hadp-abbed  Lionel’s 
lapel,  tie  bout  came  to  an 
nntlm«y  end.  Charlie’s  spin 
at  the  toe  was  “I  was  Just 
wavinj  him  airily  away", 
but  heaow  describes  the 
story  8 “absolute  non- 
sense p Lionel  also  denies 
alL  ading  that,  if  we  print 
anytbng,  “I  will  call  your 
editor.  Labour  spin  doctors 
neveiell  fibs,  of  course,  let 
alondhe  esteemed  Euro- 
peanJditorof  the  FT ...  so 
letngmt  it  down  to  one  of 
thosbouts  of collective  am- 
nesifor  which  that  sjrien- 
did  ^Igian  beer  is  so  famed. 

■■  IS  APPOINTMENT  af- 
| J Diets  two  Hampshire 
■■  policemen  who 
thoeht  they  had  struck  pay 
dirvhen  their  metal  detec- 
tor pgan  screeching  while 
thepooked  for  buried  coins 
in  apcal  garden.  The  cop- 
penbegan  digging  for  gold 
anellver,  but  were  per- 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


ON  the  same  day  in 
November,  two  polit- 
ical events  sugges- 
tively coincided-  The 
Government  rushed  to  pre- 
serve Formula  1 motor-rac- 
ing, and  it  proposed  the  de- 
struction of  an  opera 
company.  It  looked  at  Fl,  lis- 
tened to  its  case,  and  gave  it 
special  treatment,  on  a scale 
and  for  a reason  ministers 
have  never  been  able  convinc- 
ingly to  defend.  Simulta- 
neously, it  looked  at  the  mess 
of  two  collapsing  opera  com- 
panies and  offered  the  bril- 
liant aperpu  that  one  of  them 
should  close. 

How  much  did  that  say 
about  the  cultural  instincts  of 
the  Labour  Government? 
Quite  a lot  As  well  as  the 
jobs,  and  the  threats  of  an  in- 
dustrial collapse  which  Ben- 
nie Ecclestone  suckered  them 
into  believing;  Tony  Blair  and 
a few  colleagues  were  res- 
ponding to  the  demands  of  a 
sport  with  a mass  following: 
right-on,  cutting-edge;  multi- 
class,  the  ftrture  not  the  past 
all  that  cool  New  British  stuff 


Does  fobs  mpjm  that  opera, 
theatres,  museums  and  galler- 
ies are  condemned  to  fighting 
their  comer  in  a commercial, 
rather  than  a public-service, 
context,  dependent  on  those 
who  pay  for  them,  whether  as 
sponsors  or  customers? 

The  opera  question,  pend- 
ing the  Eyre  inquiry,  is  In  a 
limbo  from  which  foe  Select 
Committee  on  Culture  yester- 
day made  a reckless  attempt 
to  send  it  into  hen.  The  Royid 
Opera  House  may  be  a saga  of 
chaos.  But  foe  proposition 
fhat  the  entire  management 
should  be  sacked  is  the  kind 
of  play-ground  machismo,  ir- 
responsible in  the  exact 
sense,  that  gives  Commons 
select  committees  a bad 
name. 

Such  a stale  of  mind  is  all 
too  familiar  among  politi- 
cians. When  was  the  last  time 
you  heard  a politician  of  any 
j party  wnviting  in  artistic  cre- 
| afion,  praising  cultural  out- 
put. speaking  with  unre- 
served pride  in  the  idea  of 
public  support  for  the  arts  as 
a political  value  to  be  cher- 
ished by  foe  voters  and  the 
state?  Almost  invariably  the 
standard  discourse,  even  of 
those  not  opposed  to  state 
support  is  grudging  and  con- 
tingent sniping  not  support- 
ing. riigfanrwt  rather  than 
committed. 

At  bottom,  this  is  the  atti- 
tude that’s  put  to  the  test  by 
the  iwiiniwMiw»  of  foe  British 
Museum  being  forced  to  Im- 
pose charges  for  entry.  The 


BM  trustees  meet  on  Satur- 
day, facing  a short-fall  next 
year  of  £4m.  Having  made  a 
lot  of  staff-cutB.  and  other 
economies,  with  galleries  en- 
raging? closed  for  want  of  a 
warden,  they  are  on  the  brink 
of  an  act  which  they  them- 
selves recognise  as  one  of  ir- 
reversible public  vandalism. 

However,  the  ideology  to 
support  it  appears  to  be  flour- 
ishing. That  is  a deposit  from 
the  recent  past,  which  the 
new  Government  has  yet  to 
show  it  has  any  intention  of 
liquidating.  Along  with  an  ex- 
altation of  customers  and 
commerce  reaching  into 
every  comer  of  existence,  the 
Thatcher  era  created  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  it  became  not 
merely  necessary  but  seem- 1 
ingly  attractive  for  museum 
directors  themselves  to  em- 
brace the  charging  ethos. , 
Since  the  BM  crisis  came 
folly  into  public  view,  the  Vie- 1 
toria  & Albert  and  the  Natu- 
ral History  Museum,  chargers 
both,  have  made  public  state- 1 
meats  that  come  shockingly  ' 
dose  to  seeking  to  deter  the  | 
Government  from  ifiaintain- 
ing  free  entry  at  the  mother  of ! 
all  museums  In  the  worid. 

AXong  with  the  ideology  has 
come  a raft  of  selective 
“research"  designed  to  show 
that  foe  alleged  evils  of  charg- 
ing are  unreal:  mainly,  that  it 
doesn’t  lower  the  visitor- 
count,  and  doesn’t  unfairly 
hit  lower  socio-economic 
classes.  The  research  has 
been  exposed,  but  foe  failure 


to  grasp  the  enormity  of  what 
may  be  about  to  happen  is 
stubbornly  resisted.  Charging 
at  the  BM  would  lower  the  de- 
fences of  other  national  muse- 
ums in  trouble,  such  as  the 
Tate,  ft  would  narrow  access, 
diminish  cultural  experience, 
wholly  contradict  the  educa- 
tional priority  this  Govern- 
ment is  always  bellowing 
about  Worst  of  all,  it  would 
be  a cold-blooded  betrayal  of 
(me  of  the  proudest,  most  res- 
onant outposts  of  that  over- 
glorified,  sometimes  paralys- 
ing, but  occasionally 
irreplaceable  concept:  the 
British  tradition. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  Chris 
Smith,  foe  Culture  Secretary.' 
does  not  want  this  to  happen. 
But  precisely  bow  deep  is  his 
desire?  We  win  discover  any 
da?  now,  when  he  either  will 
or  will  not  contrive  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  next  finan- 
cial year  that  takes  foe  beat 
off  foe  BM  trustees.  To  suc- 
ceed In  the  short-term,  be  will 
need  either  some  devious  ar- 


The  culture  budget 
need  not  exist 
entirely  within  the 
prison  of  what  the 
Chancellor 
makes  available 


rangement,  of  which  many 
are  available,  with  the  Trea- 
sury, or  some  simitar  ma- 
nipulation within  Ids  own 
budgetary  powers. 

This  win  be  necessary  for  ; 
one  year,  twin  rig  museums 
along  with  everything  else  up 
to  the  magic  moment  when,  at 
last,  the  Government  starts  to  j 
govern,  rather  than  cVniving  . 
behind  the  copout  of  foe  Tory 
spending  plans:  the  most 
abased  self-denying  ordi- 
nance ever  invoked  by  a gov- 
ernment with  an  unassailable 
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majority.  Even  then,  the  cul-  ■ ■ ■ « m m m ■ 

tore  budget  need  not  exist  en-  E Mllfft  f M A UfJ!k|On 
tardy  within  the  prison  of  MlVC  U ICr  VVCIvll 
what  the  tax-payers*  agent, 

the  Chancellor,  makes  ■ m m ■ m 

"38S&  supposes  that  St  0801131  City  — 
National  Lottery  funding  for  ■ t ^ 

the  arts  will  continue  indefi-  w m m mmm  ■ 

but  not  in  Wales 

some  stage,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  hinted,  the 
lottery  directives  will  have  to 
be  adjusted.  The  questions 
are  when  — and  in  whose  in- 
terests? Assuming,  in  the  mu- 
seums' case,  that  Mr  Smith 
wm  find  a way  of  fiddling  hie 
way  round  the  next  year,  be 
will  give  Wwwif  time  to 

consider  the  more  strategic 
future  that  must  include  foe 
deployment  of  lottery  funds 
for  running  these  irreplace- 
able national  assets,  which 


face  the  withering-away 
either  of  their  excellence  or  of 

vnrn  nrlnpinlB  nn  nrhi^h  L>aV,U  IVIOlVlt? 


it’s  300  miles  to  their  200,  took 
the  A55  into  England,  foe  M6, 
the  M5,  and  the  M4  back  into 
Wales. 

To  pick  a place  in  the 
middle  like  Machynlleth 
seems  much  more  equitable, 
if  only  an  the  basis  of  inflict- 
ing equal  misery  on  those  at- 
tempting to  drive  there  from 
north  and  south  alike.  But 
stand  at  the  Junction  erf  foe 


foe  very  principle  on  which  . .....  two  principal  streets  in  Mach- 


they’ve  always  been  run.  

But  first  comes  foe  test  of  ■■■HE  Welsh  Secretary, 
the  politicians’  attitude  of  I Ron  Davies,  is  hunting 
mind.  They  have  various  H around  foe  principality 
reasons  to  act  Embarrass-  for  a home  for  the  new  Welsh 
meat  might  be  one  of  them.  Assembly.  Cardiff  Council 
Mr  Smith  is  on  record,  most  says  the  £3.5  million  he  has 


ynllcth  — the  only  streets  of 
any  importance  — In  front  of 
the  gloriously  eccentric  clock 
tower,  and  ask  yourself: 
would  one  really  wish  to  fill 
this  sweet  little  town  with 
clamorous  politicians,  burea- 


recently  at  the  Turner  Prize  offered  for  their  City  Hall  Is  crats.  journalists  and  lobby- 


dinner,  with  repeated  pledges  j paltry;  they  want  £H.5  mil- 


af  open  access.  Mr  Blair,  too, 
will  be  eating  his  words  if  the 
BM  trustees  are  pushed  to 
charge.  But  there  are  bigger 
considerations  than  that. 

Making  museum  charges  a 
national  norm,  or  letting  an 
opera  company  be  destroyed. 


Hon.  He 
ridiculous. 


ists  ceaselessly  chattering 
into  their  mobile  phones,  all 
complaining  that  there  isn't  a 


On  the  face  of  it.  it  seems  Salisbury's  or  an  M&S?  Bet- 
wildly  unlikely  that  Cardiff  ter  to  settle  for  Newtown  30 


could  be  rejected.  It’s  not  just 
foe  present  capital;  it’s  foe 
one  place  in  Wales  that  looks 


miles  to  the  enst,  boasting 
historical  links  with  the  earli- 
socialist  Robert  Owen  and  foe 


like  a capital.  It  has  substance  flannel  industry;  a much  big- 


while  dispensing  lottery  and  style.  It's  the  centre  for  J per.  though  drearier  place. 


funds  on  a gargantuan  scale 
for  a pointless  Dome,  is  a cul- 
tural misjudgmenl  so  gro- 
tesque that  ministers  who 


business  and  foe  media  as 
well  as  for  politics.  There  is 
bound  to  be  a suspicion  that 
Davies  is  flirting  with  other 


made  it  would  deserve  to  suitors  as  a tactic  for  driving 
bum  for  ever  in  their  exclu-  Cardiff  more  amenably  to  the 


sive  millennial  apocalpyse.  altar. 

Perhaps  foe  Formula  1 test  Yet  others  are  taking  this 
might  be  helpful  after  all  seriously.  Swansea,  the 
British  excellence?  Unique  in  second  city,  which  voted  yes 


which  looks  as  it  it  could  do 
with  a lift.  Or  Welshpool.  15 
miles  further  stiff,  another  de- 
lightful town,  with  a red 
romantic  castle  on  its  south- 
ern edge:  could  the  National 
Trust,  perhaps,  find  room  for 


Yet  others  are  taking  this  a Welsh  assembly  in  Powys 
seriously.  Swansea,  the  castle? 


the  world?  Patriotic  celebra-  in  the  referendum  when  Car- 


tion?  A leisure  industry  on  its  diff  voted  no.  can  scarcely 
own?  Are  we  seriously  saying  contain  itself  at  the  thought  of 


racing  cars  nimn  more  than 
foe  British  Museum? 


in  the  referendum  when  Car-  ■ N the  end  it  will  all  be 
diff  voted  no.  can  scarcely  I settled  by  the  usual  wheel- 
contaln  itself  at  the  thought  of  ling  and  dealing  and  Car- 
overtaking its  rival.  Even  diff  will  be  reprieved.  Yet  feed 


Machynlleth,  tucked  away  in  the  accessibility  principle 


foe  hills  east  of  Aberystwyth 
seems  to  think  it’s  in  with  a 


Into  a computer  and  I suspect 
it  will  recommend  somewhere 
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A man  is  pushed  out  into  the  world 
after  25  years  in  prison.  But  the  people 
who  wrongly  put  him  there  won’t  pay 
for  urgently  needed  psychological 
help,  as  Anne  Owers  discloses 


Andrew  Evans, 
his  conviction 
quashed,  is  now  ! 
being  released 
from  prison,  at  42, 
into  a world  he  left  as  a psy- 
chologically fragile  17-year- 
old.  Psychiatrists  are  dear 
that  he  requires  the  same  in- 
tensive rehabilitation  pro- 
gramme as  that  provided  for 
released  hostages,  and  that  it 
is  crucial  to  provide  this  im- 
mediately on  release. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice 


shares  that  concern.  Excep- 
tionally, after  overturning  the 
murder  conviction  yesterday 
and  ordering  Andrew  Evans's 
release  after  25  years’  impris- 
onment, Lord  Bingham  anx- 
iously inquired  about  foe 
aftercare  arrangements,  in  this 
“most  troubling  case”. 

JUSTICE  bad  pressed  the 
Home  Office  to  agree  to  under- 
write such  treatment  in  ad- 
vance, if  Evans’s  conviction 
were  overturned,  as  part  of  the 
" compensation  payment  he  will 


certainly  eventually  receive. 

The  Home  Office  refused. 

The  length  of  Andrew  Ev- 
ans's imprisonment,  and  the 
circumstances  erf  foe  convic- 
tion, make  tt  one  of  the  most 
shocking  recent  miscarriages 
of  justice.  But  tt  also  reveals 
the  vacuum  in  Home  Office 
arrangements  for  aftercare 
and  compensation  in  such 
casea 

Andrew  Evans  was  con- 
victed because  of  a false  con- 
fession, obtained  when  be  was 
held  in  a police  station  as  a 17- 
year-old  asthmatic,  suffering 
from  depression  and  an  anti- 
depressant drugs.  He  was  held 
for  three  and  a half  days,  with- 
out access  to  a lawyer,  doctor 
or  appropriate  adult  Even  the 
psychiatrist  briefed  by  the 
Crown  for  the  appeal  consid- 
ered that  he  should  have  been 
admitted  to  psychiatric  hospl- 


T£3£r  Brains  tethered  outside 


THEissue  ofXRA  in- 
mates continues  to  vex 

the  peace  process.  In 
its  latest  submission  to  the 

Government,  Sinn  Fein  de- 
mands that  renwnd  prison- 
ers be  granted  conjugal 

rights  visits.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  too  late.  The  News 
of  the  World’s  Belfast  edi- 
tion reports  that  Char  lene 
Fiteslmons  has  had  a daugh- 
ter, Margarite,  by  her  bus- 
band  Henry . Mr  Fttzstmons, 
whois  serving  13  years  far 
bomb  making,  bad  been  in- 
side for  10  months  when  the 
baby  was  bom. 


David  Mellor  . 


-SSSSi^ 


eetuterj 


I meats”  and  a depior- 
aide  lack  of  financial  informa- 
tion”. As  Gerald  Kaufman  s 
purple  prose  rolled  over  me 
frean  yesterday’s  opera  house 
select  committee  report,  1 
feeot  asking  myself;  where 
had  I heard  this  before. 
Answer;  to  the  Warnock 
Report  oh  the  Royal  Opera 
House  five  years  ago. 

In  the  words  of  a Guardian 
editorial  Qom  1M2.  herrePOTt 
was  “completely  scathing 
Warning  ^ramshackle  man- 


agement" for  "an  unprece- 
dented and  largely  avoidable 
crisis”.  Crisis,  what  crisis? 
When  the  tendency  was,  ac- 
cording to  Lady  Warnock,  "to 
decide  what  was  artistically 
right  and  count  the  cost 
later”.  Plus  pa  change.  Kail 
Marx  was  right  history  does 
repeat  itself  first  as  a tragedy, 
second  as  a farce. 

Not  enough  was  done  to 
sort  things  out  A few  chairs 
were  reshuffled  around  the 
deck  of  the  Titanic.  Some  new 
people  were  brought  in,  in- 
cluding; in  due  course,  Peter 
Quuflington,  and  much  later, 
Mary  Allen.  I fed  sorry  for 
both  of  them.  They  are  reap- 
ing a whirlwind  sown  by 
their  predecessors.  In  no  real 
sense  are  they,  responsible  for 
the  present  mess.  Their  mis- 
fortune is  to  be  in  the  wrong 
place  at  foe  wrong  time.  And 
insofar  as  Peter  Chadlington 
has  been  unable  to  stamp  his 
authority,  as  a man  who  went 
Into  file  job  committed  to 
reform,  it  is  the  culture  there, 
rather  than  any  personal  In- 


adequacy on  his  part,  that  Is 
probably  to  blame. 

The  snobbery  with  violence 
that  permeates  the  place,  the 
sense  that  this,  like  Conan 
Doyle's  lost  world,  is  the  land 
that  time  forgot,  where  the 
British  establishment  rules 
OK.  and  the  values  and  social 
distinctions  of  Edwardian 
England  prevail,  all  this  is 
part  and  pared  of  the  opera 
house  we  know  and  love.  And 
it  is  this  inability  to  move 
with  the  times  that  has  led  it 
to  the  edge  erf  bankruptcy 
from  which  only  radical 
action  will  save  tt 

IT  IS  no  good  Just  bringing 
in  a few  new  faces.  Root 
and  branch  reform  is 
needed,  and  the  closure  <rf  the 
House  for  an  inordinately  ex- 
pensive refurbishment  pro- 
vides a timely  and  unrepeata- 
ble opportunity  for  this  to 

happen. 

When  I said  five  years  ago 
in  this  newspaper  how  pecu- 
liar it  was  that  foe  board 
should  leave  their  business 


Procedures  must  be  developed  asking  Davies  to  meet 
to  make  essential  medical  or  delegation, 
welfare  payments  immedi-  And  minute  though  Mach- 
ately  at  foe  point  of  release.  ynffefo  is  in  capital  city  ter 


chance.  The  town  council  is  entirely  surprising:  a hand- 
asking  Davies  to  meet  a some,  historic  town  dose  to 


the  motorways  and  dispatch- 
ing trains  into  every  sector  of 


Furthermore,  with  Andrew  this  is  not  entirely  bizarre. 

Evans,  foe  Home  (Mice  itself  This  is  where  Owain  Glyndwr  Had  history  worked  out  dif- 
bears  some  responsibility  for  called  his  parliament  in  1404;  ferently  this  might  have  been 
his  lengthy  period  of  lmpris-  he  may  even  have  been  part  of  Wales.  The  boundaries 
eminent.  Like  all  convicted  crowned  here.  It  was  sen-  between  England  and  Wales 


ynffefo  is  in  capital  city  terms  Wales.  Unfortunately,  it's  in 
this  is  not  entirely  bizarre.  England-  it’s  Shrewsbury- 


his  lengthy  period  of  Impris- 
onment Like  all  convicted 


murderers,  the  length  of  his  ously  considered  as  a possible 
detention  was  determined  by  a capital  in  the  mid-1950s  before 
Home  Secretary.  The  then  Cardiff  was  chosen. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  reconi-  And  ‘Machynlleth  is  bound 


part  of  Wales.  The  boundaries 
between  England  and  Wales 
are  much  as  they  were  when 
set  in  1536.  They  suggest 
above  all  somebody's  drunken 


Lord  Chief  Justice  reconi-  And  ‘Machynlleth  is  bound  progress  in  the  general  direc- 
mended  that  he  spend  a mini-  to  take  hope  from  something  tion  of  Chepstow  when  the 
mum  of  12 V&  years  in  prison;  Ron  Davies  said  on  BBC  pubs  in  Flintshire  closed, 
at  some  point  a • previous  Wales  on  Tuesday  night  that  There  are  hits  erf  Shropshire, 
Home  Secretary  raised  this  to  he  wanted  to  make  sure  foe  especially  round  Oswestry, 
20  years.  sight  of  the  new  assembly  was  which  should  certainty  have 

Once  that  period  was  over,  “accessible  to  people  right  gone  Into  Wales.  Nor  would  it 
successive  Home  Secretaries  throughout  Wales”.  be  any  novelty  for  Wales  to  be 


20  years. 

Once  that  period  was  over, 
successive  Home  Secretaries 
repeatedly  failed  to  implement 
Parole  Board  recommenda- 
tions to  send  . him  to  open 
prison  in  preparation  for  his 


gone  Into  Wales.  Nor  would  it 
be  any  novelty  for  Wales  to  be 

run  from  Shropshire:  the 

Parole  Board  recommenda-  HiQAT  doesn't  sound  too  Council  of  Wales  operated 
turns  to  send  .him  to  open  ■ good  for  Cardiff,  (or  from  Ludlow  from  foe  15th  to 

prison  in  preparation  for  his  ■ Swansea).  The  only  ■ foe  late  lTfii- century, 

release.  He  was  kept  in  dosed  sense  in  which  Cardiff  is  “ac-  It  was  never  entirely  cer- 
conriitions.  partly  because  he  cessible”  is  that  so  much  of  tain  that  Shrewsbury  would 
was  protesting  his  innocence,  the  population  of'  Wales  is  be  English  rather  than  Welsh: 

concentrated  so  close  to  1L  any  more  than  it  was  certain 

Home  Secre-  Almost  two  thirds  of  the  that  Cardiff  would  be  Welsh 


Ttary’s  powers  in  people  of  Wales  live  in  the  rather  than  English.  Accord- 
such  cases  have  crowded  south  east,  in  an  mg  to  John  Davies's  History 
been  challenged  by  area  not  much  greater  than  of  Wales  (Penguin),  but  for 
Justice  at  the  Euro-  the  mid-Wales  county  of  foe  stalwart  resistance  of  the 
pean  Court  of  Unman  Rights,  Powys.  Suppose  you  jive,  for  men  of  Gwent  and  Glywyslng 
and  have  been  restricted  but  instance,  on  Anglesey:  “Ac-  in  the  7th  century  the 
not  abolished:  most  recently  cessible”  is  scarcely  a word  English  would  have  bad  the 


any  more  than  it  was  certain 
that  Cardiff  would  be  Welsh 


In  the  7th  century  the 
English  would  have  bad  the 


Injury  upon  injury 


tal,  rather  then  being  Inter- 
viewed. The  Court  erf  Appeal 
accepted  the  unanimous  evi- 
dence of  all  the  experts  that 
the  confession  was  “entirely” 
rniroHafilft 

JUSTICE  has  had  to  find 
funds  for  a bridging  loan,  to 
give  Andrew  Evans  any 
chance  of  successful  reintegra- 
tion into  society;  we  were  pub- 
licly thanked  by  the  Lord . 
Chief  Justice  for  doing  so. 

But  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  wrongfully  convicted 
should  . not  be  a matter  ctf  char- 
ity. The  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights  requires 
governments  to  compensate 
victims  of  wrongful  imprison- 
ment with  an  effective 
remedy.  Money  paid  months, 
or  even  weeks,  after  release,  is 
not  such  a remedy,  as  others 
released  after  long  periods  of 
imprisonment  have  found. 


| brains  tethered  to  the  railings 

, in  Floral  Street  while  they 
i went  inside  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company,  people 
at  Covent  Garden  regarded  it 
as  a cheap  and  Inappropriate 

crack.  But  how  true  it  surely 
seems  today. 

The  new  company  must  be 
formed  with  rigorous  finan- 
cial controls  to  ensure  that 
excellence  on  an  affordable  ■ 
budget  can  be  achieved  as 
Mary  Warnock  requested  all 
those  years  ago.  if  Glynde- 
bourne  can  do  it  so  can  Co- 
vent Garden.  Furthermore 
there  must  be  a dear  commit- 1 
men t to  accessibility;  The  aim 
has  to  be  to  provide  seat 
prices  as  comparable  as  poss- 
ible to  top  West  End  musicals, 
so  that  music  lovers  operat- 
ing within  a normal  domestic 
budget  can  spend  time  in  the 
staffs  rather  than  just  the 
business  entertainment 
crowd. 

And  if,  having  stemmed  the 
haemorrhage  - of  money 
wasted  through  Inefficiency, 
It  Is  necessary  to  increase  foe 
public  subsidy  to  proianra  ac- 
cessibility. so  be  it.  Why  have 
a national  lottery  if  more  of 
our  fellow  citizens  cant  win  a 
night  at  the  opera?  And  above 
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by  foe  Lords  in  the  Bulger  you'd  apply  to  Cardiff.  I asked  northern  side  of  the  Severn  as 
case.  Further  eh»n<»ngPK  are  a computerised  system  called  well  as  the  south.  And  in  1214. 
inevitable  in  foe  domestic  Autoroute  to  recommend  foe  the  Welsh  captured  Shrews- 
courts  under  the  Human  best  route  from  Holyhead  to  bury  (this  was  one  factor 
Rights  Biff,  now  before  Parlia-  Cardiff  It  came  up  with  half  a which  persuaded  King  John 
ment.  Home  Secretaries  dozen.  All  but  one  were  com-  to  sign  Magna  Carta), 
should  not  cling  to  the  right  to  binations  of  A and  B roads  If  only  foe  Welsh  had  held 
maV«  individual  sentencing  meandering  through  mid  on  to  it:  how  much  easier  life 
rieriirinpg.  which-  properly  be-  Wales.  But  the  one  it  ac-  might  have  been  for  Ron 
long  to  file  courts.  claimed  as  best  buy.  though  Davies  today. 

This  case  therefore  raises  

two  crucial  questions  for  Jack 
Straw,  the  present  Home  Sec- 
retary. One  is  whether  to  give 
up  bis  sentencing  powers  in 
murder  case®,  before  they  are 

slowly  whittled  away  by  foe  TUC  r ji  m u n n ■ a thiivt 

courts.  iTHE  CaHdODIA  IRUjIi 

. Wodting  for  A*  KefobiEkition  of  Ampcrfees  J 

I and  oAer  Vidro  of  War  in  Cambodia  1 

dures  for  compensation  and  &**:■■■ ;-  • Son Ckanu«i32 ftpu  I 

aftercare  In  miscarriage  of  jus-  r*-- 
tice  cases.  The  authorities 
must  take  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  those  whose 
lives  have  been  irretrievably 
damaged  by  wrongful  convic- 
tions are  provided  with 
essential  and  immediate 
support 

That  provides  the  proper 
answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice’s question  about  aftercare 
arrangements,  and  some 
redress  to  Andrew  Evans  and 
others  litp  Mm. 

Anne  Owers  is  director  d JUSTICE 


all  the  board  must  no  longer 
be  a self-perpetuating  oli- 
garchy but  be  formed  from 
well-motivated  people  from 
diverse  backgrounds  wholly 
committed  to  on*iipn«»  and 
accessibility,  it  should  not  be 
beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  do 
this,  and  the  man  with 
aplenty  to  do  so  is  Chris 
Smith. 

OF  COURSE  he  is  right  | 
to  seek,  a period  for  I 
reflection  before  act-  | 
ing.  To  just  puU  the  plug  now  I 
would  put  the  department  in  I 
an  intolerable  position.  He  1 
most  also  regard  the  invite-  f 
tion  to  take  over  himsdf  as  a " 
poisoned  chalice.  1 

But  let  him  not  linger  too  1 
long.  If  foe  then  Heritage  Sec-  I 
retary  Peter  Brooke  bad  done  1 
fiie  right  thing  in  1992  when  I 
Mary  Warnock  first  lifted  the  1 
veil  on  the  Floral  Street.  Pol-  I 
lies,  much  of  the  nonsense  of  a 
the  last  five  years,  and  these  I 
past  disastrous  few  weeks  for  ■ 
the  reputation  of  great  opera  I 
in  this  country,  could  have  * 
been  avoided.  | 
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This  is  wty  we  are  helping 
to  train  Cambodans  to  be 
pragfteriss  (people  who  ft: 
artgdal  hubs)  so  they  can 
rehabdime  iWr  mbie  victim 
amputees  in  bin  But  they 
need  the  resources  to  nn 
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ratals  a dotation  to  the  £1 
mtton  2020  Fund  you  an 
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stand  on  their  feet  again! 
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David  Mellor  was  National  Herttage 
Secretary  In  the  Conservative 
Government,  in  1992 
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Floating  ideas . . . Laithwaite  with  a laboratory  model  of  a wheel-less  train  which  could  be  propelled  at  high  speed  along  his  'magnetic  rivers’  track 


Putting  science  in  a spin 

ERIC  Laithwaite,  j appointed  professor  of  heavy  Unlike  the  hovertrack  sys-  lar  momentum  of  a counter-  meant  that  Laithwaite  never  I Laithwaite’s  Teas 
who  has  died  of  a engineering  at  London's  Ira-  tern,  which  requited  a sub-  balanced  gyroscope  vanishes  received  doe  honours  for  his  suasion  made  him 
heart  attack  aged  perial  College.  stantial  vertical  central  wan  the  instant  the  countarbal-  work  on  complex  machines  teacher.  He  once  sa 

76,  was  one  of  this  Known  throughout  the  sci-  to  contain  the  air  cushion  and  ance  is  removed.  His  final  and,  in  particular,  for  his  de-  context  of  gyrosa 
country’s  greatest  entific  world  for  his  develop-  carry  the  stresses  of  guld-  demonstration  was  how  — cades  of  work  transforming  I spin,  from  electrons 


ERIC  Laithwaite, 
who  has  died  of  a 
heart  attack  aged 
76,  was  one  of  this 
country's  greatest 
electrical  engineers.  A giant 
of  a man  anri  an  amiable  ec- 
centric, his  fascination  with 
the  properties  of  gyroscopes 
led  to  him  being  branded  a 
heretic  by  the  scientific 
establishment 
Sadly,  only  a month  ago, 
but  after  several  years  of 
work  and  persuasion,  be  and 
his  colleagues  at  Sussex  Uni- 
versity — where  he  was  a 
visiting  professor  — were 
awarded  a American  space 
programme  contract  for  the 
assessment  and  design  of  a 
linear  motor  system  to 
replace  the  first  stage  of  a 
space  launcher. 

A man  of  jutting  chin  and 
north  country  presence. 
Laithwaite  was  erudite,  curi- 
ous. voluble  and  funny.  He 
had  courage,  tenacity  — and 
encyclopaedic  knowledge. 

Born  In  Atherton.  York- 
shire, he  was  educated  at 
Kirkham  Grammar  School 
and  the  Regent  Street  Poly- 
technic. London.  His  first 
degree  at  Manchester  Univer- 
sity was  interrupted  by  the 
second  world  war,  during 
which  he  was  for  four  years 
at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Estab- 
lishment, Famborough, 
where  be  worked  on  the  de- 
sign of  aircraft  automatic  pi- 
lots. He  took  an  MSc  at  Man- 
chester in  1949  and, 
sequentially  as  lecturer  and 
senior  lecturer,  gained  his 
PhD  and  DSc.  In  1964  he  was 


appointed  professor  of  heavy 
engineering  at  London's  Im- 
perial College. 

Known  throughout  the  sci- 
entific world  for  his  develop- 
ment of  the  linear  induction 
motor  as  a driver  for  indus- 
trial machinery  and  as  a pro- 
pulsion unit  for  hi-tech  trans- 
port systems,  Laithwalte's 
greatest  disappointment  came 
in  the  1960s  when  the  largely 
government-financed  tracked 
hovercraft  development  — in- 
corporating linear  motor  pro- 
pulsion with  hovercraft  prin- 
ciples aimed  at  a long- 1 
distance  ultra-high  speed 
train  without  wheels  — was 
cancelled  because  its  pro- 1 
jected  costs  were  said  to  be 
too  high.  In  reality  the  costs 
of  bovertracks  were  no  I 
greater  than  motorways  or 
new  conventional  railways, 

. bat  at  the  time  railways  were  I 
still  shuddering  from  the  i 
Beeching  axe  and  political  ' 
transport  decisions  were  | 
being  "driven  by  the  road 
lobby.  Lai  th waite's  ideas,  dis- 
carded in  Britain,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  Germany  and 
Japan. 

Although  hurt  and  disap- 
pointed, Laithwaite  refused  to 
be  suppressed.  He  sought  in- 
stead to  improve  the  central 
principle  of  linear-induction 
motors  for  tracked  transport 
The  upshot,  within  three 
years,  was  Maglev  — a revo- 
lutionary system  to  which 
magnetic  levitation  replaced 
the  hovercraft  principle  and 
In  which  a stogie  unit  could  , 
levitate,  guide  and  propel  a 
traln-like  vehicle. 


Unlike  the  hovertrack  sys- 
tem, which  required  a sub- 
stantial vertical  central  wall 
to  contain  the  air  cushion  and 
carry  the  stresses  of  guid- 
ance, the  Maglev  train  ran  on 
a flat  and  relatively  low-cost 
metal  strip.  Laithwaite  be- 
lieved that  having  cracked 
the  cost  problem  his  ideas 
would  be  transformed  into 
reality.  They  were  — again  in 
Germany  and  Japan  where 
Maglev  trains  were  soon 
being  demonstrated. 


lar  momentum  of  a counter- 
balanced gyroscope  vanishes 
the  instant  the  counterbal- 
ance is  removed.  His  final 
demonstration  was  how  — 
with  ease  and  one  hand  — a 
spinning  501b  gyroscope, 
mounted  at  the  end  of  a yard- 
long  handle,  would  seemingly 
lift  itself  to  shoulder  height 
when  swung. 

It  was  not  simply  that  his 
demonstrations  seemed  to 
challenge  the  laws  of  physics, 
but  that  his  intentions  and 


The  popular  press  decided  that  his 
self-levitating  gyroscopic  wheel  was  a 
magical  'anti-gravity  device1  while  the 
scientific  establishment  branded  him  a 
heretic  for  bringing  science  into  disrepute 


By  this  , time,  in  the  early  I 
1970s,  Laithwalte’s  expository 
gifts  had  become  weQ  known 
through  radio  and  television.. 
At  about  this  time  too,  his 
fascination  with  apparently 
inexplicable  gyroscopic 
forces  and  effects  emerged 
into  public  view.  Sir  George 
Porter,  director  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  invited  him  to  lec- 
ture on  his  observations. 

Laithwaite  presented  his 
findings  as  puzzles  which  he 
believed  a scientific  audience 
should  find  worth  investigat- 
ing. He  pointed  to  the  oddity 
that  a recessing  gyroscope 
does  not  rotate  about  its  cen- 
tre of  mass,  and  that  the  angu- 
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the  effects  he  demonstrated 
were  misinterpreted.  The 
popular  press  decided  that  his 
self-levitating  gyroscopic 
wheel  was  a magical  “anti- 
gravity  device"  while  the  sci- 
entific establishment  con- 
demned him  for  heresy  for 
bringing  science  into 
disrepute. 

It  is  a central  reality  of 
scientific  history  — espe- 
cially modem  scientific  his- 
tory — that  genuinely  new 
thinking  is  initially  derided; 
Laithwaite  quoted  Mark 
Twain,  who  commented  that 
cranks  are  only  cranks  until 
they  are  proved  right  But 
Establishment  condemnation 
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Gobi  stars 

MONGOLIA  is  truly  the  land 
of  the  Blue  Sky . . . the  diver- 
sity of  the  terrain,  from  the 
Gobi  desert  in  the  south,  to 
the  mountainous  region  of 
the  north  bordering  Siberia. 
At  Lake  Hovsgol  they  camp 
next  to  the  lake.  It  contains  2 
per  cent  of  the  world's  fresh 
water,  and  it's  frozen.  The 
second  day  they’re  there,  the 
iee  begins  to  crack,  singing  as 
it  breaks  apart,  sparkling  in 
the  spring  sunshine  right  the 
way  into  the  horizon.  Then 
the  breeze  takes  hold  of  the 
ice  and  all  18  miles  of  it  be- 
gins to  move  towards  the 
head  of  the  lake,  the  entire 
landscape  shifting,  piling  up 
at  one  end  in  spectacular 
huge  melting  icebergs. 

Then  there’s  the  Gobi  de- 
sert At  night  the  stars  are  so 
bright  it’s  as  though  those 
same  diamonds  are  lying  on  a 
velvet  backdrop  and  you  only 
have  to  reach  up  to  brush 
them  backdown.  The  great- 
est area  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  covered  by  the  steppe, 
seemingly  endless  grasslands 
which  reminded  the  Ameri- 
cans ofMontana,  but  without 
the  roads  and  restaurants. 

Ah,  the  food  The  steppes 
have  only  a thin  topsoil  It 
doesn’t  take  readily  to  crops. 
In  ancient  times  the  Mongo- 
lian hordes  despised  those 
peasants  they  saw  grubbing 
around  in  the  dirt  for  food 
and  they’ve  never  really  be- 
come enthusiastic  about  agri- 
culture. Nomads  don’t  in  gen- 
! eraL  And  despite  being 
surrounded  by  streams  and 
rivers  teeming  with  fish,  they 
don’t  eat  them,  so  if  you  like 
fishing,  Mongolia  is  a great 
place  because  the  stocks 


meant  that  Laithwaite  never 
received  doe  honours  for  his 
work  on  complex  machines 
and,  in  particular,  for  his  de- 
cades of  work  transforming 
the  theory  of  linear  induction 
motors  into  reality,  the  speci- 
ality in  which  be  bad  enor- 
mous intuitive  understanding 
and  of  which  he  was  the  un- 
disputed world  expert 

When  he  retired  from  Impe- 
rial College  in  1986,  still 
quietly  investigating  the 
physics  of  gyroscopes,  he  was 
offered  no  continuing 
research  space  and  was  effec- 
tively frozen  oaL  Sussex  Uni- 
versity's engineering  depart- 
ment proved  to  be  more 
generous.  As  a visiting  pro- 
fessor working  tnTHaTTy  with 
a fellow  engineer  and  innova- 
tor Bill  Dawson,  Laithwaite 
spent  several  years  there  un- 
ravelling the  esoteric  ques- 
tion of  whether  paired  swing- 
ing gyroscopes  could  he  used 
as  a space  propulsion  system 
— a form  of  contained  action 
without  reaction. 

Newton  may  have  spun 
briefly  in  his  grave,  hut  even- 
tually the  right  mathematics 
were  applied  and  the  gyro- 
scope’s seeming  ability  to 
move  mass  was  explained. 
Laithwaite  then  returned  to 
his  search  for  new  uses  of 
linear  induction  systems, 
pointing  out  these  could  be 
used  repeatedly  and  would  be 
far  more  efficient  than  huge 
rockets  for  the  first  stage  ac- 
celeration of  spacecraft  Hard- 
headed  experts  steering  the  i 
US  space  programme  finally 
believed  him  to  be  right 


aren’t  depleted  and  all  yon  do 
is  throw  a hook  in  and  you’ve 
got  dinner. 

Adrenalin,  another  new  ad- 
venture  magazine,  recounts 
last  summer’s  Camel  trophy  in 
Mongolia. 

Cybermanners 

WIRED:  What  is  it  shout  cy- 
berspace that  has  rekindled 
interest  in  etiquette? 

MISS  MANNERS  (Judith 
Martin):  Freedom  without 
rules  doesn't  work.  And  com- 
munities do  not  work  unless 
they  sure  regulated  by  eti- 
quette. It  took  about  three 
minutes  before  some  of  the 
brighter  people  discovered 
this  online. 

We  have  just  as  many 
ways,  if  not  more,  to  be  ob- 
noxious in  cyberspace  and 
fewer  ways  to  regulate  them. 

So,  posting  etiquette  rules 
and  looking  for  ways  to  ban 
people  who  violate  them,  is 
the  way  sensible  people  are 
attempting  to  de£l  with  fhfc- 
WERED:  Do  you  find  online 
j etiquette  rules  parallel  the 
rules  of  etiquette  offline? 

JM;  Yes.  Spamming  is  the 
equivalent  of  boring  people  or 
mixing  in  business.  Flaming 
is  the  equivalent  of  being  in- 
sulting. You  may  not  realise 
how  annoying  it  is  when  you 
ask  an  obvious  question  to  a 
group  that  has  been  meeting 
fora  while.  So  etiquette 
refers  you  to  a FAQ  file.  Fm 
delighted  people  are  doing  a 
good  job  on  the  net 
WIRED:  To  sort  out  the  cor- 


m ^ eh 


the  environment  yon  live  In, 
even  the  food  you  eat 
Over  time,  face  reading 


Wired . . . online  etiquette 


sonality  too.  Following  the 
Eastern  principles  of  yin  and 
yang,  the  two  contrasting 
forces  said  to  control  the  uni- 
verse, each  feature  can  be  put 
into  one  of  two  groups. 

Yin  characteristics,  which 
include  a long  narrow  face. 


Poetry  powered 
by  personal 


PHOTOGRAPH.  KEysTOM: 


Laithwalte’s  reasoned  per: 
suasion  made  him  a great 
teacher.  He  once  said  In  the 
context  of  gyroscopes  that 
spin,  from  electrons  to  galax- 
ies, was  the  substance  of  the 
universe.  He  was  a worldly- 
wise  philosopher  always 
ready  to  invade  the  disci- 
plines of  others  and  to  reveal 
his  unusual  knowledge  of  aes- 
thetics. He  was  willing  to  de- 
bate any  subject  from  the 
magic  of  magnetics,  to  the 
mysteries  of  evolution  or  the 
impact  c £ religion  on  society. 

The  breadth  and  flow  of  his 
Ideas  took  him  into  corners  of 
technology  from  which  he 
saw  more  dearly  than  others 
the  mixed  options  of  our  tech- 
nological future.  He  wrote 
several  books  covering  the  ex- 
citement of  technological  de- 
velopment and  innovation, 
definitive  specialised  text- 
books, and  entertaining  lay 
hooks  such  as  Propulsion 
without  Wheels  (1966)  and  Lin- 
ear Electric  Motors  (1971). 

Apart  from  his  interest  in 
rehgfon,  which  grew  with  the 
, years,  Laithwaite  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  ento- 
mology, part  of  which  was 
expressed  in  his  joint-author- 
ship of  the  Dictionary  of  But- 
terflies and  Moths  (1975). 

In  1951  he  married  Sheila 
Margaret  Gooddie,  who  sur- 
vives him  with  their  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Anthony  Tucker  ' 

Eric  Laftb watte,  electrical  engi- 1 
neer,  bom  June  14,  1921;  died 
November  27, 1997 


red  behaviour  when  corre- 
sponding through  technology, 
you  suggest  the  body  is  more 
important  than  any  disembod- 
ied  communication  Some- 
body sitting  in  front  of  you 
should  take  precedence  over 
justa  voice — like  a phone 
conversation.  And  a voice 
takes  precedence  over  aftcr- 
ther  disembodied  emafl.  The 
more  disembodied  the  com- 
munication is,  the  less  prece- 
dence it  has.  Is  that  fair? 

JM:  Yes.  And  it  is  disobeyed 
flagrantly.  The  interesting 
thing  is  why  people  think  that 
someone  who  is  not  present  (a 
phone  tinging)  is  more  impor- 
tant than  someone  who  is. 
Generally  it  has  taken  a per- 
son a lot  more  effort  to  come  to 
see  you  than  to  call  you  on  the 
telephone. 

WIRED:  Let's  see.  I need  some 
advice.  Emafl.  has  an  alarming 

proclivity  to  be  copied.  What 

are  the  rules  for  passing  an 
private  email? 

I JM:  For  email,  the  old  post- 
card rule  applies.  Nobody  else 
is  supposed  to  read  your  post- 
j cards,  but  you’d  be  a fool  if 
you  wrote  anything  private  - 
on  one. 

St  up  straight  Miss  Manners 
(aka  etiquette  expert  Judith 
MartinX  teaches  anoraks  how  I 

to  behave  online,  in  Wired.  I 

Facing  the  truth 

THE  origins  of  face  reading 
can  be  traced  back  thousands 
of  years'to  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  was  initially  used  as 
a way  of  diagnosing  flSness. 
Doctors  then  believed  facial 
characteristics  to  be  extemal- 
isations  of  the  condition- of 
your  Mood,  bones,  organs  and 
nervous  system. 

They  also  thought  your  face 
could  reflect  the  strengths  and 


tensions 

THE  work  of  few  poets  so 
closely  marks  out  the 
second  half  of  this  cen- 
tury as  Jon.  Sflkia  (obituary 
December  I).  His  first,  pri- 
vately printed  book.  The  Por- 
trait and  Other  Poems,  ap- 
peared in  i960.  A new  book  of 
poems.  Making  a Republic. 
will  appear  In  1998. 

Twelve  major  volumes  of 
his  poetry  have  appeared  be- 
tween these  dates,  starting 
with  The  Peaceable  Kingdom 
in  1952,  which  was  recognised 
at  the  time  as  a major 
achievement  It  contains  the 
poem.  Death  q f a Son  (who 
died  in  a mental  hospital  aged 
one),  which  is  both  papular 
and  truly  great  Sflkin  him- 
self recognised  its  emotional 
and  intellectual  relationship 
with  his  readers  and  with 
Hhncpif  and  his  own  later 
work.  Its  Impact  was  tor 
mense  on  all  who  heard  him 
read  it  and  it  Is  extraordi- 
nary that  be  could  still  de-' 
liver  it  in  his  readings  with 
all  the  freshness,  passion  and 
complexity  that  went  into  its 
Original  raflMng- 
Hia  work  on  the  Great  War 
poets  has  been  enormously 
Influential  and  has  been 
shared  with  many  through 
The  Penguin  Book  of  First 
World.  War  Poetry  and  The 
Penguin  Book  of  First  World 
War  Prose  — which  I co-edit- 
ed  with  him.  Out  of  Battle,  his 
critical  book  on  the  poets,  is 
one  of  the  first  in  the  field  and 
still  the  best  for  extensive, 
detailed,  sensitive  readings. 

Sflkin  felt  that  his  poetry 
was  “sculptural”,  fay  which  I 
take  it  that  he  had  to  “feel” 
the  components  of  each  line, 
each  image,  each  narrative  as 
part  of  hard-working  — and 
hard-  worked  — three-dimen- 
sional space. 

His  poems  did  not  map  mi- 
me ticaHy  an  to  a neat,  ex- 
tended landscape;  they  came 
from  a frustrating  but  ener-  ■ 
gising  struggle  with  people,  : 
places  and  things  that  lived 
wimnWaTMtftiiHty  around  him  i 
in  his  consciousness,  whether 
their  origins  were  in  Isaiah  or  < 
with  the  ftnimaia  and  plants  i 
present  to  his  own  backyard,  i 
The  last  time  f heard  Sflkin  < 
talk  publicly  about  his  work  ] 
was  to  Manchester  in  March  , 
when  he  read  Death  of  a Son  • 
and  Introduced  a performance  i 
of  a fimgfcaym  quartet  played 
by  the  Lindsay  String  Quartet  1 
"Some  of  the  tensions  I ex-  l 
perienced  to  the  D Minor  1 
Quartet  I believe  I recognise  1 
to  myself  and  to  some  of  my  1 
work,”  be  said.  ‘The  music  ] 
rehearses  tensions  of  my  own  I 
in  me,  which,  if  I am  true  to  . 
my  experience,  I know  to  be  - 


Irresolvable.  I may.  « ray 
I peril,  suppress  one  node  or 
feeling,  but  in  doing  this  I will 
not  merely,  impoverish  my 
nature  but  risk  other 
I attributes  that  exfst  in  ten- 
sion with  those  r n*y  attempt 
to  suppress  . . - facing  do- 
| elded  to  live  with  anumber  of 
these  tensions  I hare  also  felt 
that  if  possible  I hrould  use 
and  not  exploit  tlkn.  it  is  a 
fine  question.”  j 
His  obviously!  self-con- 
scious repetition  <8the  word 
“tension’  perhaps  reflected 
his  own  awareness  that  the 
moral  energy  reqifred  to  go 
on  using  construct vely  his 
problematic  sense  o the  uni- 
verse might  start  t get  the 
better  of  him. 

Despite  his  illness  be  trav- 
j elled  over  from  Manaester  to 
see  my  students  in  Erfton  on 
j the  same  evening  ad  spent 
three  hours  talkin  about 
Wilfred  Owen  an>  rsaac 
Rosenberg;  not  ’Teairing” 
but  asking  the  stuents  to 
read  and  discuss  th*  poems 
for  themselves  and  sowing 
respect  for  their  vtewss  part 


Jon  SiUdn . . . problemac 
sense  of  the  universe 

of  a continuing  commuzca- 
tion  to  be  felt  and  experiened 
as  though  the  poets  thn- 
selves  were  alive  and  presot 
to  make  their  demands  ons. 
Owen’s  words,  “Then,  & I 
probed  them”  from  his  pon 
Strange  Meeting  were,  indei, 
wonderfully  alive  at  te 
moment  • 

It  was  a day  of  great  «f- 
lessness  — the  other  side  f 
the  coin  of  vulnerability  tht 
Peter  Forbes  talked  about  i 
his  obituary  — which  chara- 
terlsed  the  forces  and  pro- 
lems  that  made  the  man  ad 
the  poet 

JonOfovw 


Birthdays 


Farhad  Afshar,  neurosur- 
geon, 56;  Barbara  AmieL  col- 
umnist 57;  Joan  Brady,  nov- 
elist 58;  Jeff  Bridges,  actor, 
48;  Angela  Browning,  Con- 
servative MP,  51;  Horst 
Buchholz,  actor,  65;  Ann 
Christopher,  sculptor,  50; 


large,  well  spaced  eyes  and 
downward  doping  eyebrows, 
denote  an  imaginative,  ere- 
ative,  broad-minded,  passive 
and  calm  personality.  Yang 
characteristics,  which  in- 
clude a rormdfiace,  arched 
eyebrows,  a small  nose  and  a 
strong,  well-defined  jaw.de-  . 
note  an  active,  strong,  quick, 
logical  and  optimistic  nature. 

Most  people’s  faces  reveal  a 
combination  of  yin  and.  yang 
characteristics,  reflecting  our 
complex  and  unique 
personalities. 
ff  the  face  fits. . . Zest 

Making  a noise 

ALLOW  me  to  introduce 
Claire,  Louisa,  Laura,  VIkki 
and  Amy,  toe  proud  and  very 
loud  present  members  of  the 
DJ*  Wives’ Club.  They  are  no 
shrinking  violets. 

Ihe  club  was  started  up  a 
few  months  ago  fay  Claire 

Francis.  Claire  is  the  pro- 


semi-private  Wiggle  and 
other  half  ofTerry.  She  got 
pissed  off.  naturally,  being 
stock  at  home  with  the  iron- 
ing said  three-year-old  sprog 
Hannah,  whilst  Terry  and  the 
boys  were  caning  loads  of  . 
time  to  the'studio,  doing  what 
boys  do  best 
“It  started  off  as  a bit  ofa 
joke,  really”  giggles  Claire,  "a 
bit  like  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, bat  instead  a DJ  sup-  ' 
port  grot®.” 

With  or  without  actually 
realising  it  the  DJ  Wives’CIub 
epitomises  an  ironic  repre- 
sentation ofbow  women  to 
the  dance  music  industry  are 
actually  perceived.  Itisa 
spocd;  a caricature,  and  to 
doing  so.  cunningly  conceals 
the  strong;  passionate  and 
able-minded  women  that  they 
obviously  are.  , 

DJ  Wtoes,  the  football  widows 


ing  to  Sleaze  Nation,  j 


jackdaw(8igziardian.cc.  uk^fixx 
0171-713488$;  write  Japkdaw. 

The  Guardian,  llSFahingdan 
Road,  London  ECIR3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


Ronnie  Corbett,  comedian 
, 67;  Deanna  Durbin,  formei 
actress  and  singer,  76; 
Yvonne  Minton,  mezzo-so- 
prano, 59;  prof  Lord  Morris 
of  Castle  Morris,  chairman. 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Institute  of 
Architects,  67;  Pamela 
Stephenson,  actress,  47;  Rev 
Prof  Cecil  Weir,  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  scholar,  MX). 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN  THE  Friday  Review  on 
November  28,  we  said  the  pop 
star  Marc  Bolan  died  in  a car 
crash  in  East  Sheen.  In  fact 
he  died  on  Barnes  Common. 

OUR  obituary  of  Stephane 
Grappelli  (December  2), 
referred  to  his  father’s  ser- 
vice in  the  second  world  war. 
We  should  have  said,  the  first 
world  war. 

ON  PAGE  12  on  November  29, 
under  the  heading  Green  belt 
war  rages  through  Forster 
country,  we  gave  the  name  of 
the  sculptor  responsible  for 
the  EM  Forster  memorial  as 
Angela  Geoffrey.  Her  name  is 
Angela  Godfrey. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Reader. s’  Edi- 
tor, Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  between  11am 
and  5pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax : 0171  239  9897,  E-mail: 
IanMayes@giiardicui.co.uk 


Death  Notices 

EE52®:  B*ny.  farmer  Deputy  Mayor  of 
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\ CTOtBS.  ftetyrt  Omvn  a ad  peacefully 
M home  on  November  Sfl  tfet.  bomso 

ttw  of  ABson.  Rosemary  and  WWIIam. 
Tto  ftwqjgikjtea  WSSm  « W 
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Anniversaries 
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Casualties  of  the  hi-fi  wars 


A music-technology  war  looms 
once  again.  Do  consumers 
standja  chance?  By  Simon 
Beavis  and  Chris  Barrie 


YOU'VE  spent 
weeks  studying 
the  specialist 
press.  every 
Which?  maga- 
zine in  sight,  anri 
are  about]  to  take  the  plunge 
and  buy  t at  new  hi-G  system. 
You  want  a high-quality  CD 
player;  of  coarse;  you  need  a 
cassette  recorder  to  make 
tapes  for  be  car  and  personal 
stereo;  am  a deck,  an  optional 
extra  las  time  you  bought  a 
system,  is  now  definitely 
worth  h:  ring  since  you  redis- 
covered dnyL  You  are  pre- 
pared tx  pay  If  you  can  be 
sure  you  ire  getting  the  right 
package 
Then  thi 
pens.  Tie  ne 
world  ofcon 
which  s|a  6 
effort  taree 
to  leavetoui 
This  peel 


' The  consumer's  bewilder- 
ment can  only  increase  as  the 
I realisation  dawns  that  music 
does  not  have  to  be  bought 
from  shops.  The  Internet  offers 
new  opportunities:  you  can 
downlead  albums  even  before 
they  are  officially  released  in 
this  country  thanire  to  tie  law- 


••• 


How  CDs  took  over 

Value  of  album  Mias  In  1996 


Laser  beam 
la focused 
onto  disc 


I inevitable  hap-* 
ws  breaks  that  the 
turner  electronics, 
3ve  taken  such  an 
i up  with,  is  about 

lebindagBln. 
Philips  and  Sony 
3 Japan  that  they 
i with  a new  stan- 
igitally  recorded 
taper  Audio  CD, 
ily  give  you  its  full 
i buy  a new  type  of 
i while,  you  may 
tulips  advertising 
neoording  system, 
et  yon  make  your 
ions.  Again,  to  get 
it,  you  will  need  to 
shell  hit  £500  on  the  hardware. 
You  rill  also  find  that  Digital 
Vide  Disc  is  coming,  .promis- 
ing letter  quality  sound  and 
visidj  and  up  to  a 17  fold  I 
inerpse  in  storage  capacity 
At  usual,  all  the  new  tech- 
nologies promise  to  make  lis- 
tening to  music  and  watching 
victo  more  complete  than  ever 
before.  They  also  threaten  to 
cortign  at  least  part  if  not  all, 
of  jday*s  hi-G  systems  to  the 
rulpish  heapt  Fbr  every  expen- 
siv  marketing  drive  pushing 
the  new  products  will  carry 
th(  subliminal  message  that, 
without  the  latest  equipment 
yup  might  as  wall  sit  in  the 
d^k  and  listen  to  the  rain  tap- 
ping on  the  windows. 

Much  of  the  advance  in  hi-fi  I 
eaupment  steins  from  the  | 
raid  progress  being  made  in  , 
computer  hardware  and  soft- 1 
van.  The  computer  market 
provides  an  apt  precedent  for  1 
consumers  who  fear  that  their  I 
expensively  purchased  hi-fi  i 
muipment  will  be  out  of  date 
in  too  quickly  Computers,  > 
liter  all,  are  out  of  date  as  | 
toon  as  they  have  left  the  shop,  j 
/ That  fear  strikes  particu- , 
ftarly  bard  among  British  buy- 1 
fers  for  two  reasons,  according 
j to  Jez  Ford,  editor  of  What  Hi-  j 
j Fi?  magazine.  First,  the  British  I 
' were  particularly  badly  stung  , 
by  an  earlier  format  wan  when  j 
VHS  took  on  Betamax  for  dona-  i 
inance  of  the  video  market  | 
VHS,  of  course,  was  the  win- 
ner after  a protracted  struggle  , 
— leaving  hundreds  of  thou- 1 
sands  of  video  owners  with  a 
wasting  asset  now  usually  j 
found  only  at  car  boot  sales. 

Second,  Fbrd  says,  the  British  , 
want  value  for  money  above  all 
»isp  The  Americans  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  whatever  it  takes  to  , 
get  the  best,  and  the  Japanese  1 
are  ready  to  buy  the  latest  even 

if  unproven,  bud  the  British  are 
looking  to  make  every  hard- 

earned  pound  count 


The  CD  itselT  has  rmtfl  now 
proved  a relatively  stable  for- 
mat Introduced  in  1982  when  it 
was  promoted  as  a wondrous 
advance  over  vinyl,  the  CD  has 
imposed  its  own  limits  on 
musical  reproduction.  Since 
then  computer -- or  rathei;  dig- 
ital — technology  has  moved 
on.  Hence  the  new  products 
now  surging  out  of  the  labs. 
But  the  trick  for  the  manufac- 
turers is  not  how  to  develop 
new  technologies,  but  how  to 
; convince  the  public  that  they 
are  worfobuyii^mlarge  num- 
bers. For  only  production 
can  lower  the  unit  cost  and  give 
the  format  the  supremacy  that 
it  needs  to  make  real  money 
One  way  of  cutting  con- 
sumer scepticism  is  to  ensure 
that  the  (5)  players  of  today 
will  be  able  to  {day  the  CDs  of 
tomorrow  If  you  want  the  bet- 
ter quality  that  the  new  format 
of  CD  offers,  you  will  have  to 
buy  a new  player  — but  the 
new  discs  wGl'Stin  work  on  the 
players  already  bought 
Yet  consumers  are.net  quite 
the  hopeless  cases  they  scane- 
times  appear  Look  at  the  inarch 
of  the  CD.  It  has  certainly  hit 
the.  market  fir  vinyl  — but  las. 
left  the  raLwrta  market 
stronger:  Some  225  million  new 
CD  players  are  sold  around  the 
wedd  each  year;  ami  around  IS 
billion  compact 'discs.  But  250 
mlffioa  cassette  players  are  said 
each  year  and  some  25  bUMon 
tapea  Of  those  tapes  sold,  L5 
b Allan  are  WankfO- 


The  convention^  CD  player 

The  sDvary  reflective  surface  of  a CD 
carries  the  sipvA  information  In  the  form  of 
■pits',  etched  fade  the  reflective  layer.  The 
laeer  beam  is  focueed  on  the  Ine  of  pits 
and  a reflected  signal  is  received  from  the 
flat  parts  between  then.  The  pits  In  the  dec 
daparce  the  beam  and  no  signal  is  , 
^ reflected  back.  TWs  creates  a stream  / 
of  on-off  pulses. 


• TrecWrig  • 

• -control 

Laeer  generator 


Cyflndricei  laser 
eryvM 


TVaddng 


O wonder  Philips, 
Sony  and  _ the 
other  hardware , 
makers  hare  their  I 
sights  set  on  the 
massive  untyped 
potential  of  recording  on  CD. 
And  inevitaMy  the  record  com- , 
parries  are  already  adapting  to 
the  new  market  Music  buyers 
are  increasingly  complaining 
♦hat  many  new  albums  are  no 
longer  available  on  cassette. 
The  proportion  erf  new  albums 
on  cassette  in  1969  was  65  per 
cent  but  in  1996  this  had 
slumped  to  23  per  cent. 

But  aH  this  does  not  explain 
why  Sony  and  Philips  have 
developed  a CD  that,  in  sound 
quality  apes  vinyl.  The  new 
Digital  Audio  Discs  (or  Super 
Audio  CDs)  will  reproduce  the 
strengths  of  analogue  DPs  on 
disc.  The  equipment  wlQ  be 
expensive  initially  and  is  j 
expected  to  gata  mass-market  \ 
appeal  only  when  the  software  ( 
providers  — in  this  case  the 
record  labels  — put  their  I 
money  behind  the  new  format . j 
The  mechanical  complexiiy 
of  the  overage  record  player 
has  hastened  the  death  erf 1 
vinyL  Jez  Hand  says  a -£300 
record  deck  win  produce  better 
sound  than  a £900  CD  playec 
But  fir  most  people  paying  less 
than  that  CDs  are  a better 
option.  The  reason  lies  in  the 
technologies.  He  likens  a piece 


of  music  to  a coast- 
line.  The  deeper  the 

nnritg  and  mrarmlpg,  of  tfrft  ' 

marfiwip  the  bettec  A CD 

player  wIE  skirt  round  ^ 

the  edge  of  the  coast- 
line  very  efficiently  telflri 
and  will  do  so  even.  ■j|L’gr 
when  covered  In  dust^^Bl| 
or  jam.  But  vinyl  maps  all^H 
those  nooks  and  crannies^ 
and,  matrhpd  to  a sophisticated 
pick-up;  tnlcBR  the  ladener 
around  than.  - 

Jack  Dfnsdale.  a professor  at 
the  University  of  Abertay 
Dundee,  goes  further  Vinyl,  he 
says,  distorts  sound  when  it  is 
inni^t,  but  thn  CD  distorts 
whenitisquietesf.  Quotingtbe 
vicfinMlsaac  Stern,  who  said 
silences  sounded  wrong  anCD 
Dinsdale  believes  CDs  “win  j 
hands-down  hi  every  way 
except  the'  quality  cf  the 
sound".  He  says  the  frequency 
range  of  conventional  CDs' 
cuts  off  above  about  22  KHz, 
whereas  orchestral  sounds 
range  much  higher;  as  high  as 
40KHz  or  more.  The  best  vinyl 
recordings  wGl  range  as  high 
as  35KH*.  Although  adults 
ramnntmruriftndy  hear  notes 

at  that  range,  their  existence 
is  important  to  the  musical 
experience  and  affects  the  per- 
ception of  what  one  hears. 

For  this  reason  foe  arrival  of 
a new  CD  that  combines  the 
advantages  of  the  digital  fix- 
mat  with  vinyl  could  be  a great 
success.  Boweva;  next  week  in 
NewYbrig  foe  equipmeDt  Bam- 
factui'ers  will  dguonsl  i ate  rival 
formats  for  foe  new  technology 
Everyone  has  the  VHS/Beta- 
max  fiasco  scored  on  gear 
memories.  The  last  thing  they 
want  is  a format  war  which,  con- 
ftises  consumers  and  persuades 
than  to  keep  their  pounds  in 
foeir  savings  accounts. 

Industry  executives  believe  a 
compromise  can  be  found  and  a 
new  standard  agreed  which 
will  allow  Ruhpa,  Sony  Mat- 
sushita, Pioneer  andother  big 
names  to  profit  from  the  new 
digital  marketplace.  History 
should  ten  the  consumer  that 
the  best  policy  Is  wail  and  see. 

Souresa:  (1)  Quoted  by  Phffips. 
qrapWc«uuix>BLPhfflpg:&>ny 
Bectronics;  BPt;  Chart  Information 
Network;  Mercury  Records:  (aland 
Records. 

Graphic*:  FlnbarrSheehy;  Steve 
VHBers. 

Riaeaartlw  Mark  Esptoer;  Jane 

Crtrmton. 

Smon  Beevft  is  the  Guardian  fe 
media  bustoaeaerfltoc;  Chris  Barrie 
media  business  correspondent. 
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The  Super  Audio  CD 

.New  PtrBpa  and  Sony  have  (ofrrCy 
devaiopad  a new  way  ot  storing 
d^kai  date  on  a ^Supar  Audto  CDT, 
wNch  <•  of  far  batter  sound  queBy 
dan  a convBnHooal  CD.  TTib  Stflier 
Audio  CO  la  a refinement  ctf  da 
’ DJgftol  Video  Dractwhamss  the 

OVD  fat  designed  to  cany  vjde<k 

auc6o  oral  oorrtputw  data,  the 
Super  Audio  CO  aaniss  only  audio. 
As  a DVD,  tt  can  carry  far  more 
date  dan  a CO.  It  has  two.  layers: 
one  osn  carry*  stores  recorcRng 
(as  with  a conventional  CO);  the 
other  can  f&o  cany  six  further 

channels  <*  sound.  The  eattra  dote 
can  reproduce  a partomanoe 

more  wxmrarefy  than  prevfcuaty. 

You  sitt  be  able  to  pley  9a  new 

dtoos  on  a ccnverAonel  ptoyer,  but 
wfflnc#  hear  the  Jncreesed 
frequency  range. 
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Treasury  committee  steps  up  fight  to  have  say  in  Bank  appointments 

MPs  seek  economic  clout 


Larry  EWatt 
Economics  Editor 


ACKBENCH  MPs 
on  tbs  influential 
Treasury  commlt- 
(tee  are  flexing 
their  muscles  in 
the  struggle  for  a bigger  say 
La  scrutinising  economic  pol- 
icy by  summoning  the  Bank 
of  England's  two  newly-ap- 
pointed deputy  governors  to 
special  hearings  this  month. 

The  12-strong  Commons 
committee  will  use  the  ses- 
sions to  holster  its  case  for 
holding  US-style  confirmation 
hearings  for  appointees  to  the 
Bank’s  monetary  policy  com- 
mittee. despite  a cautious  res- 
ponse to  the  idea  from  Gor- 
don Brown,  the  Chancellor. 

The  Treasury  committee  is 
also  poised  to  announce  a 
team  of  special  advisers  to 
prepare  it  for  its  regular  quiz- 
zing of  the  Rank  over  its 
handling  of  monetary  policy. 

This  will  include  David 
Walton,  of  Goldman  Sachs; 
Bridget  RasewelL  of  Business 
Strategies;  and  Charles  Bean, 
of  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 

Mr  Brown  Is  wary  of  giving 
the  backbenchers  the  power 
to  confirm  his  appointments 
to  the  Bank  body  that  has 
day-today  control  over  inter- 
est rates  because  of  fears  that 
any  rejection  of  his  Choice  by 
the  Labour-dominated  com- 
mittee could  lead  to  a confi- 
dence vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Commons. 

However,  the  MPs  are  eager 
to  show  not  just  that  their 
role  needs  to  be  enhanced,  but 
that  they  can  oversee  appoint- 
ments In  a responsible  fash- 
ion. Questioning  of  the  two 
Bank  officials  — David  de- 
menti and  Mervyn  King  — 
will  focus  on  their  profes- 
sional competence  and  per- 
sonal independence,  and  win 
deliberately  steer  dear  of  pry- 
ing into  their  private  lives. 

Sources  said  that  the  Trea- 
sury committee  was  hoping  to 
produce  a report  following 
the  hearings,  which  would 
then  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mons for  a debate.  The  report 
would  carry  no  legal  weight, 
but  the  MPs  believe  it  would 
carry  considerable  political 
and  moral  clout 

Treasury  sources  said  the 
Chancellor  was  keen  for  the 


backbench  MPs  to  bold  bear- 
ings as  part  of  a “more  open 
and  transparent"  mechanism 
for  monetary  policy.  How- 
ever, giving  the  Treasury 
committee  the  right  to  con- 
firm appointments  was  "get- 
ting Into  uncharted  constitu- 
tional waters". 

Mr  Brown  is  looking  at 
ways  of  meeting  some  of  the 
committee’s  demands  for  a 
beefed-up  role,  perhaps  in- 
volving set-piece  sessions  for 
the  Bank's  Governor,  Eddie 
George,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Humphrey  Hawkins  testi- 
mony to  Congress  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  Alan  Greenspan. 

In  the  short-term,  Mr 
George  may  be  recalled  by  the 
Treasury  committee  if  the 
release  in  a fortnight  of  the 
minutes  of  the  November 
monetary  policy  committee 
show  there  was  any  dissen- 
sion in  the  nine-strong  body 
from  the  decision  to  raise 
rates  to  7.25  per  cent 

The  Governor  refused  to 
say  at  last  week's  hearing  of 
the  Treasury  committee 
whether  the  decision,  was 
rmantinoua,  with  the  result 
that  future  hearings  may  be 
held  six  weeks  after  the 
Bank’s  quarterly  inflation 
report  is  published,  so  MPs 
know  how  the  MPC  voted. 

City  analysts  believe  that 
the  Bank  win  leave  rates  cm 
i»md  today  after  the  latest 
snapshot  of  services  showed 
ages  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  past  year  abating. 

The  500  companies  sur- 
veyed by  the  Chartered  Insti- 
tute for  Purchasing  and  Sup- 
ply reported  the  slowest  rate 
of  growth  in  November  for 
any  month  this  year  except 
September  when  retailers 
were  affected  by  the  funeral 
of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales. 

• Shop  stewards  represent- 
ing nearly  20,000  Ford  manual 
workers  yesterday  decided  to 
recommend  an  inflation-bust- 
ing two-year  pay  deal  of  at 
least  8.75  per  cent,  but  union 
leaders  said  they  were  disap- 
pointed at  what  is  tradition- 
ally a pacesetting  agreement, 
writes  Seumas  Milne. 

Tony  Woodley,  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers’ Union,  said  Ford’s  pro- 
ductivity record  called  for  a 
bigger  increase,  but  there  was 
not  yet  the  stomach  for  a fight 
on  the  shop  floor. 


Tax  rise  nips  in 
at  the  back  door 


Roger  Cowe  looks 
at  a stealthy  way  of 
getting  employers 
to  pay  more 

IMFLOYERS  reacted  an- 
grily last  night  to 
I claims  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  slipped  through  a 
hidden  company  tax  rise  as 
part  of  this  week's  National 
Insurance  changes. 

Social  security  minister 
Keith  Bradley  announced  the 
crucial  feet  on  Tuesday  night 
that  thresholds  for  employers' 
contributions  would  not  be  in- 
creased. This  would  result  in 
employers  paying  dispropor- 
tionately more  as  wages  rose. 

Richard  Baron,  tax  expert 
at  the  Institute  of  Directors, 
said  that  the  move  amounted 
to  a backdoor  tax  increase, 
which  could  lead  to  employ- 
ers holding  down  wages.  Low- 
paid  workers  would  be  worst 
affected,  he  said. 

**We  are  not  happy  about 
employers  being  hit  like 


this”,  he  said.  "For  a govern- 
ment which  wants  to  encour- 
age employment  this  is  not 
reaDy  being  terribly  helpfUL” 

Employers  pay  a rising  per- 
centage of  wages  as  pay  pick- 
ets grow.  Their  basic 
National  Insurance  contribu- 
tion is  3 per  cent  on  pay  be- 
tween £3,224  a year  and 
£5,720.  The  rate  rises  in  two 
steps  to  10  per  cent  when  pay 
exceeds  £10,920  a year. 

Freezing  the  thresholds  at 
which  the  higher  rates  begin 
means  that  a pay  rise  which 
takes  employees  into  a higher 
pay  bracket  will  cost  employ- 
ers an  extra  2 or  3 per  cent  In 
National  Insurance. 

Mr  Baron  aa Id:  "This  could 
have  an  Impact  on  how  much 
employers  pay  someone. 
There  win  be  a temptation  to 
keep  people’s  pay  below  the 
threshold.” 

Liberal  Democrat  social  se- 
curity spokesman  David  Ren- 
del  said:  “The  Government 
has  sneaked  through  a tax 
rise  for  businesses  in  half  a 
sentence  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  social  security  state- 
ment’’ 


THE  Chancellor  was  play- 
ing Scrooge  with  cash  and 

Santa  with  jobs  yesterday, 
writes  Charlotte  Denny . Gor- 
don Brown,  pictured  above 
speaking  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  CantrepoAni,  the 


charity  for  young  homeless 
people,  repeated  the  mes- 
sage that  employment,  not 
increased  benefits,  was  cen- 
tral to  the  Government's 
plans  for  tackling  poverty. 

Centrepoint’s  chief  execu- 


tive, Victor  Adebowale.  wel- 
comed Mr  Brown’s  commit- 
meat  to  tackling  homeless- 
ness and  social  exclusion.  “I 
feel  like  I'm  sitting  next  to 
Father  Christmas.'’ 

But  the  young  people 


from  one  of  Centrepoinf  s 
projects  were  less  im- 
pressed. “How  can  I get  a 
job  if  I can’t  get  affordable 
accommodation?”  asked 


one. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTW  ARGUES 


Move  to  bump  up  minimum  wage 


Mark  Atkinson 
Economics  Correspondent- 


CONFUSION  over  the 
future  role  of  the  Low 
Pay  Commission  could 
prompt  some  members  to 
bamp  up  the  recommended 
level  of  the  naHnnai  mini- 
mum wage. 

The  commission  fears  it 
could  be  denied  a say  in 
uprating  the  wage-  floor  once 
its  initial  recommendation 
bas  been  banded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  spring.  As  a 
result  some  members  are  con- 
sidering inflating  the  figure 
to  protect  Its  value  foam  being 
eroded  over  time. 

Until  now  several  commis- 
sion members  have  argued 
for  caution  when  making 
their  Initial  nernmwgmiatinn 


for  fear  of  destroying  jobs  as 
firms  sack  people  to  preserve 
profit  margins. 

Since  it  would  be  difficult  to 
cut  the  rate  once  it  has  been 
introduced,  they  have 
reasoned  that  they  should 
tread  carefully  at  first,  per- 
haps even  shaving  a few  pence 
off  the  level  they  believe  is 
right.  If  it  emerged  that  it  was 
too  low  to  get  rid  of  poverty 
pay  and  had  not  harmed  busi- 
ness, regular  reviews  would 
allow  the  commissioners  to 
press  for  an  increase.  . 

However,  the  National 
.Minimum  Wage  Bill,  pub- 
lished last  week,  is  vague 
about  the  commission’s 
fhture  role.  The  legislation 
provides  a statutory  frame- 
work for  Its  continued  exis- 
tence, but  does  not  specify 
what  its  role  will  be  — that  is 


left  to  the  discretion  of  Marga- 
ret Beckett,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Trade  and  Industry. 

This  has  given  rise  to  suspi- 
cions that  the  commission 
might  not  be  given  a say  in 
the  minimum  wage’s  future 
uprating,  hence  the  tempta- 
tion to  "go  for  broke” . 

The  Treasury  is  understood 
to  be  reluctant  to  hark  back  to 
the  old  corporatist  days  of  pay 
norms,  fearing  that  regular 
increases  to  the  minimum 
wage  could  become  a bench- 
mark for  pay  deals  and  insti- 
tutionalise wage  inflation. 

A DTI  spokeswoman  said: 
“The  Low  Pay  Commission 
does  continue  after  it’s  made 
its  first  recommendation.  The 
National  Minimum  Wage  Bill 
provides  a statutory  frame- 
work for  it  to  work  in. 

'.‘Obviously  its  first  rale  is 


to  give  initial,  advice  and  the 
bill  wiH  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  refer  on-going 
issues  on  any  matters  she 
thinks  will  be  useful  at  a later 
date.” 

The  commission  is  still 
gathering  evidence  from  dif- 
ferent interest  groups  and  has 
not  yet  given  serious  consid- 
eration to  foe  level.  This  will 
be  done  after  Christmas. 
However,  it  is  expected  to  opt 
for  somewhere  between  £3.20 
and  the  £4-plus  level  de- 
manded by  the  TUC.  The 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry has  said  that  a figure 
above  £320  could  cause  job 


Commission  chairman 
George  Bain,  former  head  of 
the  London  Business  School, 
has  said  £3.75  would  not  be 
“outrageous". 


Bass  looks  at  Pacific  rim  as  it  unveils  £2bn  war  chest 


Ian  King 


BASS,  the  brewing, 
hotels  and  leisure 
group,  yesterday 
revealed  it  has  a £2  billion 
war  chest  to  spend  on 
acquisitions. 

Sir  Ian  Prosser,  Bass’s 


diah-man,  hinted  the  group 
was  already  looking  at  a num- 
ber of  possible  acquisitions, 
particularly  hotels  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region. 

He  said  the  group  is  to  cre- 
ate up  to  5,000  jobs  over  the 
next  12  months  as  part  of  a 
£680 minion  investment  pro- 
gramme. Most  wffl  come  in 


its  pub  operation,  Bass  Tav- 
erns. Employment  would  also 
be  boasted  in  the  Hollywood 
bowling  chain  and  Dave  & 
Buster’s,  the  group's  new  out- 
of-town  leisure  complexes. 

Bass,  whose  businesses  In- 
clude Holiday  Inn  hotels  and 
the  Coral  betting  chain,  in- 
sisted it  would  only  pursue 


deals  if  it  could  be  sure  they 
would  generate  value  for 
investors. 

Sir  Ian  said:  “Nearly  all  our 
hotels  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  are  management  con- 
tracts and  we  would  like  to 

build  on  that  Occupancies 
are  softening,  you  have  a 
period  of  pressure  in  the  mar- 


Gala  tries  to  put  its  housey-housey  in  order  after  £ 1 77m  loss 

|TS  difficult  to  lose  £177  mil- 


llion  playing  bingo,  but  that 
is  what  Bass  has  managed, 
writes  Ion  King.  The  write- 
down (three  times  “dickety- 
dick”  minus  “the  key  of  the 
door”)  has  prompted  specula- 
tion that  foe  group  is  prepar- 
ing to  sell  Its  Gala  dub  opera- 
tions for  up  to  £250  million. 

Gala  is  one  of  Bass's  poorer 
performers  with  full-year 


profits  ailing  by  23  per  cent 
(“two  little  ducks”  plus  “on 
its  own”). 

Bingo  has  been  struggling 
for  three  years  to  compete 
with  the  the  National  Lottery, 
and  is  still  awaiting  deregula- 
tion that  has  helped  rival 
modes  of  gambling  Betting 
chains  have  gained  from 
changes  in  the  law  that  allow 
them  to  make  their  shops 


more  attractive  and  from  new 
games.  But  Gala  is  seen  by 
analysts  as  doing  particularly 
badly  compared  with  rivals, 
like  Rank’s  Mecca  business, 
because  of  the  poor  location 
of  many  of  its  sites,  seen  as 
being  down-at-heel  and  in 
dingy  inner-city  areas.  Rank. 
which  also  owns  more  than 
130  dubs,  recently  announced 
a slight  improvement  in  its 


bingo  operation  as  it  spends 
heavily  on  refurbishmenta 
and  better  prizes. 

The  other  major  player, 
First  Leisure,  owns  20  bingo 
clubs  trading  under  the  Rhra 
name,  but  it  too  has  been 
struggling  and  is  converting 
older  sites  to  other  activities 
or  selling  them  — fhmigh  sus- 
picions remain  that  it  is  pre- 
paring to  sell  the  business. 


ket,  and  some  of  the  Japanese 
look  like  they’re  starting  to 
selL" 

Sir  Ian’S  cnmnwita  mmt>  as 
Bass  unveiled  operating  prof- 
its of  £796  miIUon.  However, 
one-off  hits  — including  a 
£177  million  write-down  In 
the  value  of  Gala,  the  group’s 
bingo  business  — dragged 


headline  pre-tax  profits  down 
29  per  cent  to  £477 million. 

Sir  Ian  said  sales  of 
Hooper’s  Hooch,  market 
leader  In  the  “alcopop"  mar- 
ket, had  started  to  fell  in  Brit- 
ain but  were  still  growing  In 
Japan,  the  US  and  Sweden. 
The  shares  rose  VSp  to  87454 
on  the  results. 


Notebook 


in  search  of  the 
Commons  touch 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


Eyes  down  . . . 


□ The  bingo  industry  employs 
35,000  people,  rndudng 
callere,  cleaners,  change 
givers  and  accountants 

□ Gaming  duty  on  bingo 
raises  an  estimated 

El  00  million  a year 
D Seven  out  of  10  players  are 
women;  their  average  age  is 
under  50  and  94  per  cent  play 
once  a week  or  more 

□ Three  million  people  are 


estimated  to  play  regularly 

□ Regular  players  have  won 
at  least  10  pdzes  on  average; 
Only  4 per  cent  say  they  have 
never  won 

□ 15  per  cent  players  say 
they  only  do  It  for 
companionship  or  to  socialise 
D Rank  and  Bass  run  two  out 
of  every  five  bingo  dubs  In 
Britain 

Source:  GaUup  Bingo  Survey 


WHAT  happens  behind 
closed  doors  at  foe 
Bank’s  monetary  pol- 
icy committee  is  of  enormous 
Importance  to  almost  every- 
one in  the  country  — policy' 
makers,  business  people  seek- 
ing to  make  investment 
decisions,  and  consumers.  Yet 

tiie  way  the  MPC  acts  to  set 
interest  rates  Is  a process  on 

Which  minimal  light  is  Shed. 

Although  the  Government 
has  sought  to  bring  a new 
degree  of  transparency  to 
economic  policy-making  it 
appears  less  keen  on  parlia- 
mentary accountability  for 
foe  MPC. 

Given  the  new  operational 
independence  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Treasury  Select 
Committee  quite  rightly  wants 
to  deal  with  what  it  regards  as 
a democratic  deficit. 

The  select  committee  has 
been  seeking  to  reform  itself 
and  the  quality  of  its  delibera- 
tions by  appointing  a panel  of 
independent  economic  advi- 
sers, expected  to  include  es- 
tablished economists  such  as 
Bridget  RoseweU  of  Business 
Strategies  and  David  Walton 
of  Goldman  Sachs. 

The  select  committee  would 
like  foe  Government  to  con- 
cede it  extra  oversight  powers 
in  foe  Banking  BiZL  In  partic- 
ular It  wants  a process  of  con- 
firmation for  MPC  members 
. — not  an  American-style  veto 
or  trawl  through  tax  returns 
(although  that  might  be  no 
bad  thing  given  the  Geoffrey 
Robinson  experience)  but  a 
focus  on  professional  compe- 
tence and  independence  of 
thought 

Chancellor  Brown  and  his 
team  are  reluctant.  They  fear 
setting  a precedent  for  the 
rest  of  the  Commons  (no  bad 
thing  in  an  age  of  quangos 
and  semi-independent  regula- 
tors) and  foe  socafied  John 
Maynard  Keynes  effect  that 
great  public  persons  will  be 
reluctant  to  serve  if  they 
know  their  innermost 
thoughts  are  to  be  splashed 
over  foe  newspapers. 

These  are  paper  tigers.  The 
MFC’s  credibility  will  be  far 
better  if  its  members  do  go 
through  a form  of  scrutiny, 
reported  to  the  Commons  as  a 
whole.  This  will  enable  better 
quality  control,  especially 
with  reappointments. 


French  transplant 

WHY  has  Toyota,  the 
Japanese  car  manu- 
facturer, turned  its 
badk  on  Derbyshire  and  de- 
cided to  buDd  its  second  Euro- 
pean plant  in  France? 

After  ah,  the  UK  is  now  the 
model  economy  for  Europe: 
low-cost,  highly  productive, 
ultra-flexible.  France,  by  con- 
trast, is  viewed  as  a high- 
wage,  over-regulated.  Inflexi- 
ble economy  with  a 
government  whose  answer  to 
a stubbornly  high  rate  of  un- 


employment (X2-5  per  cent)  is 
to  impose  even  /pore  costs  on 
industry,  notably  foe  35-hour 
week  and  an  Increased  mini- 
mum wage. 

Toyota  may  have  reasons 
for  investing  some  £350  mil- 
lion and  creating  up  to  6,000 
jobs  In  France,  whch  is  at  foe 
heart  of  Europe,  fas  a big  car 
market,  has  built  a modern 
transport  system  iround  foe 
Channel  exit  and.  of  course, 
is  going  to  be  In  focflrst  wave 
of  euro-users. 

As  foe  CBI’s  Adxir  Turner 
reminded  a Policy  studies  In- 
stitute seminar.  Fiance  also 
offers  a highly  skiled  work- 
force. which  can.  compete 
with  lower-cost  mmufactur- 
ing  rivals  through  productiv- 
ity gates. 

But  France,  he  opined,  suf- 
fers Intolerable  jobfiss  rates 
because  its  minimua.wage  is 
set  too  high  and,  er it  rally.  be- 
cause its  services  rector  Is 
[^underdeveloped.  If  it  is  to 
mimir.  the  UK's  siccess  in 
job-creation  it  will  hive  to  go 
for  greater  flexibility  of 
wages,  starting  raes,  and 
working-time  patterns  in 
areas  like  tourism,  entertain- 
ment and,  well,  food.  ’ 

Flexible  labour  narkets, 
Mr  Turner  admitted.  Involve 
a complicated  trade-of—  dis- 
tinct to  each  national  econo- 
my—between  inequalty  and 
jobs. 

But  Mr  Turner  lud  one 
final  sting  in  foe  tail,  france 
might  well  gain  Toyqa  but 
foe  euro  will  merits ty  un- 
leash “a  further  wave  of  in- 
dustrial restructuring  and 
huge  Job-losses.  Wiere? 
Above  all  In  the  bloatedatate- 
fimded,  over-regulated,  aotor 
Industry.  Renault  be  wan. 


Dilemma  brewiig 


“G 


RBAT  stuffi  this 
Bass,”  used  b be 
the  slogan  usd  fay 
one  of  Britain’s  most  fanous 
brewers.  Unfortunately,  lass 
— also  a big  name  in  httels 
and  leisure  — looks  in  daiger 
of  becoming  rather  dull,  aiide 
from  plans  to  create  5.000  jabs 
by  Investing  £600  million  in 
its  pub  chain. 

Chairman  Sir  Ian  Prosser  is 
pleased  to  have  a war  cbes  of 
up  to  £2  billion.  What  must  a 
chairman  feel  like  when  he 
wakes  up  of  a morning  with 
so  much  to  spend? 

The  question  is  pressing, 
given  that  Margaret  Beckttt 
blocked  the  sensible  Carte- 
berg-Tfetley  acquisition,  while 
Bass  was  out-gunned  by  No- 
mura in  an  attempt  to  buy 
bookie  William  HOI. 

If  Sir  Ian  does  not  move 
soon  — which  exposes  him  to 
the  risk  of  over-paying  — he 
is  likely  to  find  shareholders 
clamouring  for  cash  to  be 
returned  to  them  in  the  form 
of  a share  buy-back. 

To  be  fair.  Bass  Is  not  alone 
in  this  dilemma,  since  Scot- 
tish & Newcastle  is  similarly 
generating  large  amounts  of 
cash.  But  while  S&N  is  still 
building  its  pub  and  beer 
brands.  Bass  has  nearly  com- 
pleted these  taste,  leaving 
Holiday  Inn  as  the  best  bet  for 
expansion  — especially  in  foe 
Far East 

Given  the  recent  bout  of 
Asian  flu.  there  is  unlikely  to 
be  a shortage  of  sellers  in  the 
near  future,  so  expect  to  see 
Sir  Ian  digging  out  his  Japa- 
nese phrasebook. 


Rover  scent  is 
an  Italian  job 


Wchotas  Itniinlilwr 
h Bologna 


ROVER,  whose  prod- 
ucts were  tmce  driven 
by  chaps  with  string 
gloves  and  made  (some- 
times) by  chaps  in  donkey 
jackets,  has  buried  Its  mas- 
culine past  It  Is  going  into 
the  perfume  business. 

The  move  reflects  women’s 
growing  influence  over  foe 
choice  of  a family  car. 

Stands  comedians  can 
stand  down  If  they  are  an- 
ticipating Red  Robbeau  de 
Toilette  or  Essence  de  Long- 
bridge. 

The  fragrance  is  called 
Esseoziale  and  it  will  be  a 
while  before  British  cus- 
tomers will  be  able  to 
splash  it  ail  over.  Rover’s 


Italian  subsidiary  yester- 
day presented  the  first 
bottle  of  eau  de  toilette  to 
Sophia  Loren,  a Range 
Rover  owner. 

In  a bottle  the  shape  of  a 
Rover  GOO  grille,  Essenziale 
is  designed  to  appeal  to 
both  men  and  women.  The 
scent  is  said  to  be  ’Vital  as 
unsk.  over-refined  and 
eternal  as  Its  floral  bou- 
quet sprightly  penetrating 
as  Its  citrus  fruits  taste”. 

If  the  blend  of  lemon, 
spicy  Indian  essences,  pa- 
paya, pineapple,  violet  Jas- 
mine and  a hint  of  green  tea 
catches  on,  it  will  be  of 
fered  to  UK  dealers  and 
might  be  sold  in  the  shops. 

Bmenriale  was  created  by 
a Milan  company  that 
makes  perfumes  for  Pierre 
Balmain  and  Lanvin. 


‘TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2^3 
Austria  20.48 
Belgium  60.06 
Canada  333 
Cyprus  0.85 
Denmark  11.14 
Finland  8.88 


Franca  0.72 
Germany  2.9097 
Greece  458.72 
Hong  Kong  12.68 
India  66h5 
Ireland  1.11 15 
Israel  833 


Italy  2^70 
Malta  0.6369 
Netherlands  3.28 
New  Zealand  2.71 
Norway  11.79 
Portugal  296.83 
Saudi  Arabia  821 


StoHinnSLK 
South  Africa  TJX 
Spain  244.48 
Sweden  it® 
Swtturtandzaa 
Turkey  318.780 
USA  1.8482 


* {■  ' 
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Tennis 

Borg  and  McEnroe 


are  back  in  town 


Frank  Keating  on  tomorrow’s  game  and 
the  epic  tie-break  that  made  time  stand  still 


Tomorrow  Bjorn 

Borg  and  John  McEn- 
roe play  each  other  in 
Britain  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years.  They  last 
met  here  when  the  American 
left-hander  ended  the  Swede’s 
five-title  Wimbledon  run  in 
the  1981  final  But  at  London’s 
Albert  Hall  more  vivid  mem- 
ories win  be  stirred  of  the 
epic  tie-break  they  played  in 
the  final  the  previous 
summer. 

To  many,  the  proliferation 
of  veterans’  tournaments  In 
sport  Is  as  tiresome  as  it  is 
sad  to  witness  one-time  mon- 
arches 'totter  about  their  previ- 
ously awestruck  realms  In  ar- 
thritic mime  of  former  pomp 
and  conquest-  But  others  find 
rewarding  warmth  and 
romance  when  once-great  ath- 
letes can  sketch,  even  in  their 
dotage,  an  outline  of  their 
erstwhile  resplendence  and 
grandeur;  and  one  cannot 
deny  a certain  relish  and  fris- 
son at  the  thought  of  Borg  and 
McEnroe  duelling  across  the 
net  once  more. 

By  all  accounts  the  tech- 


McEnroe  . . . break  point 


nique  and  top-spin  is  in  good 
order  with  each  of  them,  even 
if  Anno  Domini  hag  some- 
what deflated  the  singular 
hair-dos  of  old.  Borg  began 

practising  in  London  on  Tues- 
day; McEnroe  arrived  by  Con- 
corde yesterday.  Iheir  match 
will  be  no  they 

will  be  playing  seriously  and 
for  serious  money. 

Golfs  veterans’  tour  has 
long  been  awash  with  doDars, 
and  tennis  is  not  Gar  behind. 
The  Association  of  Tennis 
Professionals'  Senior  Tour  of 
Champions  is  now  big  centre- 
court  business  and,  business 
being  business  the  world 
over,  there  will  be  no  gfrmrwg 
when  play  begins  today  under 
the  guise  of  the  Honda 
Challenge. 

A novel  turn-up  Is  that  gen- 
erations wQl  collide  during 
the  doubles  competition;  the 
modem  top-three  Brits  Greg 
Rusedski,  Tim  Henman,  and 
Andrew  Richardson  will  be 
teamed  with  the  various  old- 
ies, of  whom  John  Lloyd  is 
the  star  turn  ancient  Brit 
Play  win  be  short  and  sharp 
and  the  veterans'  lack  of 
stamina  atmnid  not  be  deci- 
sive because  matches  win  be 
of  only  two  seta.  If  any 
1-1,  the  outcome  will  be  de- 
cided by  a sudden-death 
shoot-out  called  a “super  tie- 
break". 

“Super  tie-break”.  Cue  all 
our  yesterdays.  Surely  there 
ha«  been  only  one  such  in  his- 
tory: the  first  to  be  played  in  a 
Wimbledon  finaL  It  is  17 
years  since  the  tie-break,  but 
in  some  ways  it  remains  such 
a vivid  Mm  as  to  seem  only 
last  Saturday  week. 

At  24,  and  three  years  older 
than  McEnroe  (then  sdQ  de- 
scribed as  a schoolboy  hi  his 
passpartX  Borg  had  won  four 


successive  Wimbledon  singles 
titles  end  was  poised  for  his 
fifth.  unheard  of  before  or 
sinca  It  was  almost  the  end  of 
the  fourth  set  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Kent  were  stir- 
ring themselves  for  the  chit- 
chat through  tie  bellboys'  line- 
up, for  Borg  as  good  as  had 
history  in  the  bag:  he  led  by 

two  sets  to  one  and  5-4  and 

40-15L  Astonishingly  the  man- 
child  they  “the  Brat” 

levelled  that  fourth  set  to  6-6 
and  a tie-break,  the  tie-break. 

Off  the  top  of  your  bead  you 
can  tick  off  a few  one-off  mo- 
ments of  hieing  incandes- 
cence: Stanley  Matthews’s 
final  centre  to  BUI  Perry  In 
1953,  Fred  Trueman’s  (or  Ian 
Botham’s)  300th  Test  wicket, 
Arnold  Palmer's1  six-iron  at 
Royal  Blrkd&Le’s  15th,  Mu- 
hammad All  coming  off  the 
ropes  in  the  eighth  in  Zaire 
. . . bat  they  all  took  a matter 
of  seconds.  This  flash  otf  light- 
ning an  *hg  first  Saturday  in 
July  1980  took  more  than  L300 
seconds. 

In  which,  some  would  say, 
time  stood  still  — for  a 
breathtaking  22  minutes  and 
an  awesome  34  points,  more 
than  would  be  needed  to  win 
an  entire  set  6-1.  Five  times 
bx  this  eternity  Borg  bad 
match  point,  only  a stroke 
from  immortality . . . unimag- 
inably, McEnroe  defied  him 
five  times.  Six  times  McEnroe 
held  set  point  six  times  Borg 
nervelessly  wrenched  it  back. 
It  was  cannons*  mouth  stuff 
for  fulminating  posterity  . . . 
and  the  boy  won  it  15-16  to 
level  2-2,  but  the  champion 
prevailed  in  the  fifth,  in  a 
splendiferous  8-6  finale,  to 
allow  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
belatedly  to  do  their  stuff 

The  tie-break  remains  one 
of  sport’s  most  ravishing  pas- 
sages of  the  century.  Dare 
them  to  play  tomorrow’s 
reprise  with  their  old  wooden 
rackets  ...  for  aide  tyme’s 
sake. 


Racing 

Rough  Quest 
stays  on  the 
right  course 


Chris  Hawkins 


Rough  quest,  out  or 

action  Since  damaging 
a tendon  in  the  King 
George  on  Bmdng  Day  last 
year,  is  still  on  course  to 
make  his  comeback  in  Sat- 1 
urday’s  Rehearsal  Chase  at 
Chepstow.  j 

Terry  Casey,  trainer  of  the  1 
1996  Grand  National  win- 
ner. rode  him  in  on  Box  hmi 
yesterday  and  was  satisfied. 
He  said:  “It  was  very  strong 
work  over  a mile  and  1 was 
pleased.  Mtck  Fitzgerald 
schooled  him  on  Sunday  and 
provided  the  ground  doesn’t 
get  too  heavy,  he’ll  ran  at 
Chepstow.” 

Unfortunately,  Fitzgerald, 
who  won  the  National  on 
him,  is  not  available,  being 
engaged  at  Sandown.  Dean 
Gallagher  is  favourite  to 
take  the  mount.  Fitzgerald 
is  required  for  Stormyfoir- 
weather  in  the  William  Hill 
Handicap,  the  trainer  Nicky 
Henderson  confirming  the 
ante-post  favourite  will  ran. 

Even  the  best-laid  plans  of 
a maestro  like  Martin  Pipe 
occasionally  come  unstuck, 
and  a disappointing  nm  by 
Doctoor  at  Fontwell  Park 
yesterday  appears  to  have 
ruled  him  out  of  Saturday's 
feature  event  at  Sandown. 

Doctoor,  a 10-1  shot  for 
the  big  handicap,  was  a 4-9 
chance  to  beat  just  three  op- 
ponents in  the  Strebel 
Boilers  Hurdle.  It  was  a run 
designed  to  sharpen  him  up. 
but  he  failed  by  half  a length 
to  overhaul  Brecon. 

Tony  McCoy  suggested  the 
gelding  would  be  improved 
by  a pair  of  “blinds”  but 
part-owner  Alf  Walls  dis- 
counted the  fitting  of 
blinkers,  saying  they  would 
make  no  difference.  “After 


that  I do  not  think  he’ll  run 
at  Sandown,”  said  Walls.  ~lt 
was  dlsappolntining  — we 
thought  be  would  win.  but 
trying  to  give  two  stone  all 
round  proved  too  much.” 

Doctoor  might  still  have 
won  but  for  getting  too  dose 
to  the  second  last,  which 
Brecon  Dew  In  the  hands  of 
Aaron  Blake,  who  was  mak- 
ing the  most  of  a chance  ride 
after  Mark  Richards  had 
failed  to  pass  the  course 
medical  officer. 

Richards  broke  five  rite  In 
a fall  at  Cheltenham  five 
weeks  ago  and  thought  he 
was  fit  to  return  until  the 
doctor  touched  the  one  rib 
that  was  still  a bit  sore.  Now 
Richards  hopes  to  return  at 
Phimpton  next  Tuesday. 

After  an  absence  of  987 
days,  Joliver  made  a win- 
ning reappearance  for  Pipe 
In  the  Bill  Dow  70th  Birth- 
day Novices’  Chase,  jumping 
well  and  staying  on 
strongly.  Injury  has 
restricted  Joliver  and  In  a 
few  weeks’  time  he  will  be 
10.  When  trained  by  Gordon 
Richards  three  years  ago,  be 
looked  a great  prospect. 
However,  there  is  still  time 
for  him  to  make  his  mark. 

“We  were  worried  that  the 
track  would  be  a bit  sharp 
for  him.”  said  Chester 
Barnes,  standing  In  for  Pipe. 

Andy  Turnell,  the  trainer, 
found  himself  in  front  of  the 
stewards  after  Glendoe.  who 
was  pulled-up  last  time,  had 
won  the  Norfolk  Novice 
Chase,  being  backed  from 
20-1  to  9-1.  "The  gamble 
was  nothing  to  do  with  me." 
said  TnrneU.  who  told  the 
stewards  that  Glendoe  was 
“weak,  immature,  and  b lew- 
up  on  his  first  run  back  at 
Exeter  last  time  after  a nine- 
month  lay  off".  This  expla- 
nation was  accepted. 


Windsor  programme  with  guide  to  the  form 
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3.30  Cone  On  Puny  HufcyMrod 

Rgure-oJ-dght  course  d lXm  utti  200yrfe  run-in. 

Gotag:  Good.  *■  Denotes  tAnker*  • Top  tom  rating.  ■ 

Long  dUaoca  trenBn  Land  uf  Myth  (200)  BR  0(  A touch  (3.001  R ftwt,  Dam.  183 
m*HL 

: Nona 

i None.  Vborad:  200  Designer  Lines. 


4 0 O/tSOTALNOnCEHORDIEpHvI) 
I 4a«V2in  £2.898  p6 declared) 


BL  Moore  4-11-6  _ 

-4-10-12 

(23)  {0}  K (kiln  4-10-12 . 

IJM|*7-10-12 

5-10-12  _ 
4-10-12  — 
n A Treml  S-10-1Z  — 

A Toad  5-10-12 

S feta*  5-10-12 . 
(PR  Wetter  4-10-12 
i tadfcy  5-10-12 
) JNflM  6-10-12 
1 03.  J fatal  4-10-12 
■ MMiSniC 


I 3-1  SWra,  11-2  Dhnrd  rtA,  13-? 


rLaOng^MEutafaMatal^aBtayW1  , 

out  5*  or  u,  a mm  MhA?SiS&S!2  ££■ 

“E-KCS?  mSt  m 0(  9.  a mu  va^m*****™***. 


I iVV2iti  £2314  (7  declared) 


5-12-0. 


sum  » 

se nssmsggte 

024422  l*Mln  ftritartf  M OT  A ^ S-]®-®; 


S' 

■rS  flute 

— J 


Mte  5-2  Spate  Bn.  7-2  Tar*  1*6*  M ft®*  5-1  Ate  taJa*  IKirtteMW 

Onloi.  10-1  tun*.  . _ 

bum  mmf  - iiB  «i  e 7 at  »d  rf  5. 38  bedUfai  For  totaritoJATiiflj  taapM. 

SHsSwff  admass 

esBBS^%£&ElS32SS^S!* 

■ al  Mnorton  2n  m tap  l«4  GAOS.  _ 


fcWe  tort. 


4 O/\WD00SJDE  WW1CE  CHASE 

| iVV3m  £3,251  (8  declared) 


P531-1 
R31W 

W12  itaV £*(#4 
P)p-FU  Baj  02)  SB  H Hmm  M0-12 

B225-2  Spc®7  (mil* 

523-3  nrnpiCMfft)  J 
5134P  UmHKiL 


, %.1  mm  it-4  trt  Tin  oat  4-1  Barirt.  rtw  v tW;  njtart  ** 
IWBII-Hi  m Oat  tad  wi  eat  bMBnuVBMr  m « B*  MWta  te 


ISkgitti  toH  nwdt  60fn 


0% 

AlUU  2m  £2,898  (16  declared) 


BMMatartk 

0-URUiUhfe^. 
OrtJOO-  fMWMfliq 
OP  Itar  teate  CM 

2554  Scort  ARrtd 
0-2P  TVataiyta 
soo-zuaeMP 
am 
o 


? 6 L Item  M0-12 

TibeI  5-10-12 

) II J Weedrt  6-10-12 

IRmO-IO-Q 

) C Barts  5-10-12  _ 

. g N Dm  4-10-12  - 

>-10-12 . 


lifts  - 


M Cmdn  T-W-7 . 
Bftafl  4-10-7. 


. J fiwt  — 


MS*  0-8  am  Ota.  4-1  Stand.  7-1  Ctata.6-1  Gaopa  BuLSoulfcawL  12-1  Mu  SMta.  Prte 
W. 

ami  SHE  - HHrOHc  tad  hat  MW  Brtckna  Frt  a n NnHom  ha  DM  rtt  BMi  Btamrt  tad  2 
adt  mate  tad  krtdid  tat  • Mb.  tel  id  7.-21  MU  tax  jr  a And  2m  **  M.  WW.  CNw  »"  * 
»idixamm^6rtniritingtoiwM.659is<nwBm(^.r^.iafi.nijWtaat 
«miviKtoaBAMnaHll«ttfcdiatBdta9nHhBiJnfcdinrtiu.^^li.  WMHMwu 
tertf  to  TOhA  Bdfti  Mk|  M Hmt  a hen.  T»d  15.  wl  h*W  S«tai  IndB  n Mur  2n  w 


uteoet 


2^00  BOO  SIW  HAYWABD  HANDICAP  CHASE 


’2m  £4232  (8  declared) 


. *0-32 

Uff-44 

• F-1122 
242M 

• S104E 
(TITI- 

- 13400  fid 
03403 


10-11-11 

8-TV-7 

7-1  VS 

10-11-4 

antfcs-n-4 

RET™*- 


.AThnrtdBI 

P Hdt  — 


._  P I 


.■AlHpnU  K 


rriii 


3-1 » OniA  04  CMH  Hn  Ndtt  11-2  MrtrtD  SMH.  0-1  MM  SH.  0-1  Bn  ttolnt 
Dsn  Os,  10-1  W«u 

tad  nal  5*.  2nd  d 4. 2B  trtW  TtMrafe  « Unridi  2n  he^di.  GOSt 


9m  Hate  tad  n 3 ost  rttam  4ta  <t  5.  to  PMnMi  a Rntasl  Ml  tan  dt  Q09L  Oorttan 
■m  OlBBd  rtm.no  MMifi  B MM6LtSm  Mar  a Wnrt  2m  mu  td.  &JSa.DnrD«rAa^E 
bAU.  7W  d 11 211  MM  Han  n Hafetoo  & tap  M.  Gd.  Bnldt  Rn  on  nl.  U d a til  MM  tad 
Vta  m MM  hi  loo  M.  awa.  nr  DrtK  tad  2 at  bn  SMr  Tb|M  141  a Mtani  2n«  av  fecal M. 
arfrt  HMkSH:talMiaW3nrtf7,  WWiMfito%MgdtrWiftSdphe  tl*  0*1*35* 
Sfertor  2n  hem  H.  Wfn. 


0 


»2m5f  £2,687  (5  declared) 
12KM  Cal  don  (S)  Mrt  S Ednrt  9-12-7 

eeuio  aongitawta  » m p turn  7-10 

121213  tan  m)  H its  6-U-3 

t aa  « avmo  m « n Fm  11- 


32-550  m « ATansh  (R  RFnrt  11-»-U 
00-16  Mod  (M)  R Reas  MO-11 


0-43PU  , 


»CHS*9- 


5-2  Snag  Tnndt  3-1  Dm  Hs*  4-1  *mtr  Cm  5-1  51 01 A Tart.  10-1  Qt  Htne. 
RIW  G0DC  - CH  mu  War  OS  artn  4|1  d 6 a dadtas  a wmsaa  a«71  nap  81  Gd.  Stag  un** 
BdW  tart  10«t  rn  A Mi  4B  MM  tarthM  « Nnons  tn  lop  dt  Gd.  Ha  bdsd  tao  nLM  id  7. 
19  Mind  tamMe  a haostai  a»a  Mb.  SO  R Of  A To**  Tstad  cfl  In  ran  wen  ty  SWrt  RnteM ■* 
Hastaad  Mi  «a  tmt  0081  hat  MM  * *■> » t*  9 ■ nOdMe  m Mom  artl  ho^A  GM«. 


r Gome  T*d  od  rtaa  wsned  rider  4 on  b na  mb)  Ealy  ®**n  a Hedodt  2n«  1 


ICJI.9L 


'2m  41  £2,189  (12  declared) 


412W 
PUD- 
41P-13 
211154 
73344- 
4-1481 
371-2F 
WMB 
F-0222 
4Z245- 
1 DWM 

n P3S1H 

SSsSfcirtr.  (ims  On  Ftan*. 


1V2  Fkky  «m.  0-1  Brtdk  Out  13-2  OaHnts  Com.  7-1 
nm  OVE- Onk  Mk  tad  9 Oadsd  2 out  aatts  to  artna  ctartig  nn  2nd  rf  7, 71  MM  Ojas* 

8 Wdtoi  brnue  Praataat  rnb  Bk.  taamdwwdm?  m « ^ip.  23 

taHMSmatas  8 Tnrtw  2nU  m lap  ML  ».  Sm  PM  W 10.  WJWC9S32  « M al 
rtsdn  549  Iks  a 1*8  HMar  Ml  ns»  hert  bdL  Sdftv  Gam  0*  Nagc  Bene  oU  El  8 tB«hraeB 

«n  la  Rflrt  o *08er  2aS  hm  14  Sd.  Daddrtdi  Gnatin  8 koriL  WUaisnd  need  « mnmig  2 

mSddiK  a Ss.  Rm  hn  mm  MimpMj ohm  tad  8ta  w M ■ 

,3dw,  an  * & te  him  cram  com  a Maam  2as  hap  rn  at 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 
V Hat 


tart  a 


Titans 


18  (tans 


ta*9 


8 35  22S  -1021 

7 50  14S  -1437 

6 25  248  -10G 

e zr  222  -484 

5 as  207  +205 

4 13  30.8  +J4iO 

4 SO  201  -988 


Results 


Ml:  *f  Sm.bm'rn  a. 


(4^1  (WTonW)T0W 

DF:  063.40  Trte 

£ 1,  KDMUmWM  TMt  J cuiwy 
-It  9,  Sacrst  Booaty  (33-1);  3,  *m 
*8,|11-*}.5-4tor  KsOntoft-ISrana  SL 
Smith)  Tote  E3&8S:  t*M.  ttlJlfcJ BM. 
: ci^M.IO.  part  won-  TVIa  12M-S0,  rrtrt 


-sj53«S!!SK!S.V5f« 


gj£iftSssa)N8S 

TrtcaatESW-57. 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


t ***h"r*r  * 


COMMENTARY  RESUUS 

771  781 

772  ' 782 

^ 773  1 783 

ssrraaaa 



uardiangiNTERACTivE  J 


X40i  1.  now  STOBBD,  W 9MW 
(11-8);  X BsadqiTtanfc  I3-1JS  •. 

L.  H 10  rm  *.  M-  g GHford)  Tote 
£2.70:  £1.70.  Cl  .10.  C0BD.  Oft  DOO.  Tote 
Cl  020  CBR£SL11-THCBBC£28AfcW:Mon- 
rtgnvfl.  JACKPOT:  MM  WXk  pool  M 
CS9S2(LE3  carrtod  tonmo. 

SSSoTi  £892.70.  QOABPOT.CSaai 

CATTB8C*  _ 

isaoii.unAiJiAu  Na^mon  po-O:  a, 
- j — — ,(5-4an);a.u>ng  acjjiqi 


ran  7.  14.  (L  uoyo-Janw)  Tow  E84.70; 
£7.40,  tin  Cl  .70.  OFi  CIBIte.  Trto: 
£128.10.  pan  won.  CS&  WB\.  NR: 

I^mTi',  AUBRBVrt  HAH,  P Mvcn 
{7-»  % Lwta  Uaaortf  (M  ta*):  3,  Rnta 
n*-i).  11  rwiHC  Ct  (Mrs  M Tote 

£5  JO;  £2.40,  El. 10,  Cl  JO.  Dft  G?.B0i  TlhP 

n&aa  CSP:  £&7S.  Wt  Tm  BWlHonL 

1^Q»1.AlT,MiOIU»aHP3-g): 
*.  fcfcw  »-l  11 3.  oamw*  no-1).  4-1  «w 
KtarcMffl.  12  ran  8,  & (R  Juokn)  Tm 
E7.7B-  E3JB.  QUO. Q4tt 
00.80,  part  won.  CSK  £60X6.  Trtwat 
£488.48.  NR:  ewfcMdrtflhA-iaW.  ' 
uses  1.  anvwR  8teP  awn  (MfcJ 
mas  pi-4  tam:  a.  rnmata  (ii^. 
8 ran  X.  21.  (Mrs  M IRowtojJ  J*** 

£1.45  £2.10.  C1.HL  OF;  EU0.  TrM  E2Z-BO- 
C8P:  £11.16.  Trtcaat  13519.  Wt  Omda- 

don.  Royal  Crtmson. 

aMa,cn*»Qwr.B0taBanP-iJwi;» 

TteHH(7^a;».-rrtBnia— sH-n-7ran 

WSSSSSSXam^ 

mat  tamo.  (7-2);  3,  mViMm 
02-1).  7-4  tav  F«ni  Load«r.  8ran  1X21JJ 

Cum*) row  ciaso:  cum  n m.  d ja  or 


£2730.  Trio:  07 2D.  C5 f : £7031.  Tricasc 
£659.79.  Wt  NoosASound 
UO:  1.  5 1 UN  858  Y,  J CaBaghui  (14-1K 
z,  Wlrtt  A.fM*ar  (7-1);  S,  ajmBdya- 
aay  (20-1).  0-11  ta*  Swftw  Oobo.  ig  ran 

1.  5.  (Q  Moore)  Tote  C14.90;  £2-30.  C12B. 
£430.  OF;  £2B-ia  Trio.  E2S50.  part  won. 
csftEiosja. 

PIAC8POT-.  CllOiJO.  OUABPOU  cs3.es, 
SOUTHWELL 

1UXh  1,  cwoawi  A*>  CUSWON,  L Sum- 
*m  (7-i):  s,  Bte  Wni»n  BO-U:  L 
Didda  R|m«r  (9-2).  7-2  tar  Sk/vn.  10  ran 
17.x  (T  OraatteaA  Toto:  C7.40:  C1S0.  C4W. 
£2.00.  OF:  B6BOO  Trio;  E11&2Q.  CSF: 

£1 19.00.  Trioast  £537  4& 

IMi  1,  ttOYAL  ram;  A Maguire  (7-4 
lav);  2,  T^ano  OsU  (9-4);  3,  flMwaia 
(12-11.  11  ran  IS.  23.  p BencoJfo)  Tow 
E2J5R  ClJft  DAO.  £3.10.  OF:  E4JH.  Trio. 
ai.40.C8P:  £580. 

U08 1,  « nOJAWOiBS,  O Bridgwater 
(1V10  )Mav);  a,  nrssniaj  (11-18  )M*v). 
a,  Ktaeak  Saw(BB-1).  9 ran  4. 3.  (I  wIIIIiutq) 
Tate  £2.70:  DAO.  CUO,  no  JO.  OF:  D JO. 
Trttr  £2680.  CSF:  CL33. 
uni,Af™iWRH,ROw™P-V 

2,  Mgh  Aawmls  (6-1^  3,  Jaaawhi  Boa 

0-1  lav).  6 ran  3S.  6 (N  Hawta)  Taw  OM 
C2J0.  D JStL  DF:  £7.71  CSF:  D68S 
3JCfc  1.  LOVABLE  OUTLAW,  P MM#* 
(10-1);  2.  OwtaH  Outet  Mi Pte»ra 

ran  fi.  IS  (Mtas  m RoMand)  Tow  D4.60: 
£390.  £280,  D .DO.  OF:  £41 .40.  Trio:  DBTte. 
CSF:  £8829.  Trieast  £407.1 2. 

UOi  1,  a«IHBt  SUARG,  A Thomtorr 
(2-1  tmr);  2,  Carre  Bi  note(P-1).a.aT*ii 
■ten  0-1).  7 ran  Sk  20.  (O  Rano)  Tote 

ann.u  djo.  dF;  warn.  csp-.  asor. 

PLACVmDG7A0.  qUADMm 00.20. 


CHRSHANNNS 


TOP  RUN 


VmtcTtout 
ItaOf  The  IMctl 
Brezio  Rub)  . 


VmUTABBt 
Up  Far 


kiltadh 


12.50 
1J0 

1.50 
220 
250 

220  Reel  Cadet  ReetCadat 

ftgJt-tended  droit  bMXm  wfh  2S0>*  tuHn.  SET  test  wtt  ihe  last  three  firings  i«HL 

firing  Htmfids,  soft.  Chase, -good  * Denotes  bftrfcars. 

Long  Jrtmoa  rinfin:  C^ichle  0-50  R Bate.  Down.  191  nrias. 

Sawn  day  ataura:  Nona,  r 

Bflrtmd  first  fine:  1.50  Etfcard  Seytrai".  Vtamfc  None. 

Rgures  h Ireckeb  after  terse’s  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  F.  FteL 


JA  JIIVB&E HOVtCES’ HURDLE 3YD 

■ rtiiWVail  £2,574  (1! 


ill 

IK 

in 

1M 

ns 

MB 

107 

IK 

IK 

110 

111 

1U 

ra 


'2m  £2,574  (13  declared) 
t wrtffaatpqiiftaii-o 
6 Ota  RldWtert  (15)  KB  H l»U»  KM2 
4 float  M temP  Morrer  10-12 

H ■>•»»**«  M-12 

tarts  Ttass  f51)  J Spsriv  10-12 

is  iht  tew  pan  itetea  io-i2 

J«z  The*  pBJMRps  10-12 
2 Unlta  m C Faitafl  10-12 .. 
SFArtMtaMTHM  10-12 
0 teteW  lad  (tqO  ted*  10-12 
f44)  U EbR^ad  10-7 

saflf  (I)  J tear  10-7 

|F3))l6sNtewtaf  10-7 


fete*  4-5  VM  Otaat  8-1  an  tadt  »-l  Fonw  Rta.  tenta.  10-1  Dofl  ft8  Us.  14-1 8 Ujs  G«w.  16-1 
0b  FWerw  ffes  And  Sta.  UteK  Srt- 


4 4AJ0W  o'suxrr  MAfflHi  chase 

■ I^V 2m  7M10yds  £2528(18  dedared) 


261 


204 


207 


210 

81 

20 

213 

84 

81 

2W 

87 

211 


A GRhteer  6-11-6  - 
.mDSKMdo  9-11-6 
i0k»NNBrtnop8-il-9 

T Gea«  8-11-6 

tab  (UjtasJPtow.  7-11-6 
(77)  N fassBee  6-11-6 ... 


5£5£ 


rt  (38)  UFtat  7-11-6 

pi9b  ticCan  6-1 1-6 

“ n IttA  tertoea  6-11-6 

,.1  Cared  S-t  1-5 

A bid  5-11-5 — 

N Tefcw-Oarta  5-11-5 

_ . ft  7-11-1 

1 PE4  (D)  C Roman  7-11-1  _ 

W434-  Pa  can  EM  (M2)  T R Osy  7-11-1 

45202  KnaapsifcsH  7-1VI 

4-1  Momr.  11-2  Otari  Scow.  13-3  Bat  term.  8-1  Cbm  Fu*. 

— irty,  crmtewi  cwo. 


25741- 


(BARKBYSBIAG  HAKDfCAP  HURDLE 

2m  41 110yds  £2.108  (16  declared) 
rNMBBfcy  7-12-0. 

[9-11-13 

Mlp  9-11-11 

•U 

■ (3BIIV  Dart  7-1 V7 
i(l4Fin"te  TO-11-5 


4-11-1  _ 

12-10-9 

K BBWBB  6-10-5  _ 

12-10-1 

IK  C HUB  7-10-0 

B-TO-O 

9-10-0 . 

(K)0  Kata  5-10-0 


tepteteS^Pw 


Tjnm 


: 11-2  Eran  Mb.  13-2  EM4  Sqnu.  8-1  Saab  Host  baas.  HM 
Eten  n&  Hasan  m.  a pkbA  Pridan.  Urtl 


V Start*  *- 

I Qrao 

w Mtaa 

imangMA  Ru 


2^2Q  MALLARD  PAWNBROKERS  HAfBHCAP  CHASE 


n 


*03 


h Tim. 


2m  4t  iioyds  £4,945  {9  deefeaf) 

52MM  EdridBa  Mbs  M (B)  Mss  H Itnrt  5-12-0 

560+5  aartB  HiMrtn  CT  TO  a Btet  10-12-0' Mr 

F3449  Cm*IMa(H)EWtall-1V11 D J 

S24-44  ItariBiCall  (IS)  R N tante  7-1V9 MfcK 

sr-ai  stenjUKt{«ii«i|0»*iM6-ii-8 a***. 

3-ispi  Ctinf*  lad  PS  W ® Mitotan  7-11-6  SAtean 

F343+  3aBdRtagim  HO  tbtar  8-11-5 00UBIIU. 

3Afr2  ta  1>a»  m P)  S as^s  9-10-n 6 Ttarau  0) 

S4W-2  BaPta  Uc  (15)  PA  J Ffefiaad  M-10-12 P tartanj 

3-1  Oeft  tad.  W Snog  Wkte  attafl  Utfa.  6-1  Art:  Air.  7-t  Desk*  «.  8-1  sSeSa  Bat 


^gQWeSHTON  PfOVICE  HURWE 


56) 


SOI 


507 

306 


510 


2m  £2.784  podeclseo? 

• W lAMdlfl  4-SM2  — 


56}  J OteEB  4-10-12  

9-10-12 

m 6 MOrtta  4-10-12 

(Wten  4-10-12  — 

5-10-15 - — 

J ftrtB  4-10-12 

7-10-7  

j One  6-10-7 


6 


.1 

APH0OBJ 

r„VSS 


BK^Mastada.  6-1  SWaSBafj,  12-1  Cnow#  Porte,  16-1  fMltagg- 25-1  6«k 


Q O AW^HAMt^mONALJOCKETS’HAWHWl^ 

ViteW  2m  92. 343  H declared) 

an  05U1-  Hk  Tima  ESS)  raj  fete  5-1  VM I 

m -2P20F  mat  cm  (si  ra  yitaHH ■ 

■3  41SSZT  RaiB  Dm  pasim  s tekr  5-n-4 

604  215D-  tateaa  («£)  (CO)  J MftE  B-10-6 

Brtrtr  1VW  Rbr  cstta,  9-4  total  ireasua.  7-2  luan  Dm  7-1  W»* 


VMM 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


jste* 


W Hn 


uwiS 


AFBbOoj 

CUiitya 


67  209 

41  22 

46  166 
63  143 
37  ns 
41  165 

3G  114 


-8  A3 
■»?.75 
10-22 
4521 
-1399 
4-1.15 
4829 


XBKHJVBt 


TOP  FORM 


Step  tap 
HmdTtalM 
Flying  Cotan 
Wtrispered  Malody 
Llonbn 

FriuKBy  Bran 


jtapknfi 
MnadlheCrt 
RytnBCrioore 
WWapsad  Melody 


Manly  Bren 


12.40 
1.10 
140 
2.10 

2.40 
3.10 

3.40 

Bmback.  taft-handed  couse  bid  out  Iretde  ul  flack  and  only  iKm  round. 

Bofcv  Standard.  * Denotes  binkero. 

Drew:  Low  nunbars  tauourad  In  sprtas 

Long  dktaocs  tnflav  PipeJWm  fed  (2  40).  Betoy.Star  p.10)  and  Mr  Fatywtnks 
(3.4C6  J Eyre.  North  Yorkshire;  258  relies: 

Sew  day  wtanare;  3.10  Lucy  In  The  Sky.  _ _ „ 

ntalnriil  frit  Kbk  1.10  Htfdend  Lord;  3.10  Aegean  Sowd  3.40  GMe  Pam.  Vtamfe 

1.40  Tartan  Party.  • ■ 
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World  Cup  countdown 


Growing  anxiety  in  the  open  air 


Cup  final 
pitch 
in  yellow 
peril 


Jon  Henley  bn  Paris 


THE  pitch  at  France’s 
new  national  stadium, 
where  nine  World 
Cup  matches  win  be 
played  nest  summer,  Includ- 
ing the  final.  Is  showing 
alarming  deterioration  before 
a game  has  been  played. 

Less  than  two  months  after 
It  was  laid,  the  pitch  In  the 
multi-mfilion-pound  Stade  de 
France  outside  Paris  is 
sprouting  vivid  yellow 
patches.  Stadium  officials  ad- 
mit that  it  is  “a  recognised 
concern”  and  have  commis- 
sioned at  least  two  teams  of 
experts  to  investigate  the 
problem,  first  uncovered  dur- 
ing a routine  Inspection  at  the 
end  of  October. 

Two  weeks  ago  a Variety 
Club  charity  match  between  a 
team  of  French  all-stars  and  a 
side  representing  the  stadi- 
um’s builders  revealed  the 
full  extent  of  the  damage. 
Sizeable  patches  of  bright  yel- 
low turf  were  clearly  visible. 

Some  40  square  yards  of 
turf  will  be  reseeded  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  rot.  but  with 
a cold  snap  forecast  it  is  not 
dear  whether  the  new  turf 
will  survive  the  winter. 


Officials  reject  claims  by 
environmentalists  that  pollu- 
tion is  to  blame.  Jacky  Bonne- 
mains  of  the  Green  group 
Robin  des  Bois  says  that  the 
stadium,  built  on  the  site  of  a 
disused  gasworks,  may  prove 
a health  hazard  and  that  in- 
sufficient safety  measures 
have  been  taken.  But  stadium 
officials  insist  that  the  yellow- 
ing is  not  caused  by  hydrocar- 
bon or  chemical  contamina- 
tion and  that  the  tiiirfr  layer 
of  concrete  k»id  beneath  the 
pitch,  combined  with  plastic 
sheeting,  is  more  than  enough 
to  prevent  seepage. 

The  grass  was  sown  by  a 
specialist  nursery  and  grown 
for  14  months  before  being 
laid  on  a specially  prepared 
foundation  of  volcanic  rock 
and  quartz  sand 
"We  do  not  believe  the 
problem  is  either  pollution  or 
drainage,”  a spokesman  said. 
“That  foundation  should 
drain  very  efficiently.” 

One  theory  Is  that  the  stadi- 
um’s vast  raised  roof,  which 
covers  the  stands  and  extends 
wen  into  the  outfield,  is  block- 
ing natural  light  and  prevent- 
ing a natural  process  of  pho- 
tosynthesis essential  for  the 
grass  to  grow  healthily.  An- 
other is  that  the  sunken  pitch, 
more  than  SO  feet  below 
ground  level,  is  not  ade- 
quately aerated 
The  ultra-modem  80,000- 
seat  stadium,  which  can  he 
configured  for  football 
matches,  athletics  events  and 
rock  concerts,  cost  £380  mil- 
lion to  build.  It  is  due  to  be 
inaugurated  on  January  28 
with  a friendly  between 
France  and  Spain. 

In  the  World  Cup  it  will 
host  five  first-round  matches, 
one  second-round  match,  a 
quarter-final,  a semi-final  and 
the  final. 


Fates 
caught 
in  an 
ill  wind 


Dawkl  Lacey  in  MaraeiBe 


are  two  dis- 
tinct views  of  the 
draw  for  the  1998 
World  Cap  taking 
place  around  tea-time  in 
the  Stade  Velodrome  here 
today.  It  is  either  an  epic 
production  with  a cast  of 
thousands  or,  quite  liter- 
ally. a load  of  balls. 

Sepp  Blatter,  the  general 
secretary  of  Fifa,  will 
supervise  the  distribution 
of-  the  latter  around  the 
eight  opening  groups  with 
that  genial  expertise  which 
has  become  his  hallmark. 
In  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
the  Uttle  plastic  footballs 
containing  the  names  and 
draw  numbers  of  the  final- 
ists will  torn  speculation 
into  reality. 

All  that  is  known  so  far  is 
the  identities  of  the  eight 
seeded  nations  — France, 
Brazil,  Germany,  Italy. 
Spain,  Argentina.  Romania 

and  TfnTlnnd  — almug  with 

the  placing  of  Brazil,  as 
holders,  at  the  head  of 
Group  A and  France,  the' 
hosts,  atop  Group  C. 

The  rest,  allowing  for 
continental  distinctions , 
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will  be  down  to  the  winds  of 
fate,  although  meteorologi- 
cal breezes  are  causing 
more  concern.  This  Is  the 
first  World  Cup  draw  to  be 
conducted  In  the  open  air 
«nd,  should  the  wind  con- 
tinue to  whistle  through 
the  stadium  as  it  was  yes- 
terday, the  prospect  of  the 
whole  thing  becoming  a 
paper  chase  might  be 
enough  to  drive  the  cere- 
mony into  the  nearby 
Palais  de  Congres. 

The  ozganisere  remain  op- 
timistic. “No  matter  bow 
hard  the  wind  may  be  blow- 
ing now  it  Is  stfil  all  systems 
go  for  the  draw,”  the  Fife 
spokesman  Keith  Cooper 
said  yesterday.  Forecasters 
are  predicting  gusts  of  up  to 
40m ph  during  the  day, 
dying  ont  towards  evening. 

So  fer  the  only  victim  of 
Marseille’s  chill  winds 
been  Blatter  himself.  He 
was  starting  to  lose  his 
voice  yesterday.  ‘"The  wind 


has  swept  it  away,”  he 
croaked,  “and  I*m  trying  to 
find  it  by  tomorrow.” 

Sitting  next  to  Joao  Have- 
lange, president  of  Fife  for 
the  past  23  years  and  due  to 
retire  next  summer,  could 
not  have  improved  Blat- 
ter’s  larynx.  No.  newcomer 
to  the  art  of  trumpet-blow- 
ing, Havelange  announced 
yesterday  that  he  would 
leave  the  game's  world 
body  richer  by  $4  billion  — 
Fife,  that  is,  not  Havelange. 

The  president  also 
repeated  his  support  for  the 
notion  of  South  Africa  host- 
ing the  2006  World  Cup. 
“South  Africa  is  a No.l 
country  with  gold  and  dia- 
mond mines,”  he  said.  “It 
has  no  problems  with  com- 
munications, hotels  and 
pitches.” 

England’s  2006  bid,  then, 
would  appear  to  depend  on 
someone  striking  gold  in 
the  Mendips.  For  the  mo- 
ment, however,  English  in- 


terests win  be  more  con- 
cerned with  avoiding  the 
more  difficult  groupings  In 
this  evening’s  draw. 

By  the  time  pots,  balls 
and  celebrities  have  been 
assembled,  a degree  of 
draw  fatigue  may  well  have 
set  in  among  the  38,000 
spectators,  most  of  them 
youngsters  invited  by  the 
organisers  to  turn  the 
event  into  what  Miehel  Pla- 
tini has  described  as  “a  big 
party  which  will  bring  the 
occasion  to  the  people  and 
not  leave  it  for  1500  VIPs”. 

As  co-president  of  the 
French  organising  commit- 
tee Platini,  as  much  as  any- 
one, wants  to  see  the  draw 
completed  as  planned. 
“There  isn’t  a covered  sta- 
dium in  France,  so  we’ve 
come  as  fer  sooth  as  we 
can,”  he  explained.  “This 
gives  ns  a better  chance  of  a 
bit  of  sun.  Bain  will  not  be 
a problem,  only  the  wind.” 

If  the  evening  tempera- 
ture plunges  to  a predicted 
3 e (37F)  the  draw,  leaving 
more  to  chance  than  Its  pre- 
decessors, will  be  hard 
pressed  to  avoid  a chilly 
reception.  A pity  David  O 
Selznick  cannot  be  there  to 


remake  Gone  With  The 
Wind,. an  idea  sore  of  sup- 
port from  survivors  of  the 
last  Olympics,  if  only  for  the 

bit  alwnf  Hni-nlnp  Atlanta. 

• The  Football  Association 
is  hoping  to  persuade  Fife 
to  increase  the  ticket  allo- 
cation for  England  fans 
next  summer.  At  present 
tournament  regulations 
allow  supporters  of  each  of 
the  32  finalists  a wurrlwmiw 
of  20  per  cent  of  stadium 
capacity.  That  would  mean 
7,000  at  Montpellier — and 
the  FA  Travel  Club,  alone 
has  27,000  members. 


FA  Cup  profile 

Fenmen  hoping 
to  make  Rovers 
fall  flat 


Stephen  Bierley  on 

Wisbech  v Bristol 
Rovers  in  the  second 
round  on  Saturday 

■■■HERE  are  those  who 

■ live  in  Lincolnshire, 

■ Cambridgeshire  and 
Norfolk  who  have  never  en- 
countered a hill.  You  can  see 
the  enemy  coming  from  a 
long  way  off  in  the  Fenlands, 
and  Bristol  Rovers  of  the 
Second  Division,  already  un- 
nerved by  four  sendings-off  at 
Wigan  on  Tuesday,  will  have 
reason  to  Teel  exposed  as  they 
enter  Wisbech  on  Saturday. 

The  Cambridgeshire  town, 
set  like  nearby  Peterborough 
on  the  River  Nene,  Is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Fens,  the  rich 
earth  almost  black.  This  is 
the  land  of  the  tulip  and  daffo- 
dil in  spring,  and  of  wild  grey 
geese  in  winter. 

It  is  not  a cradle  of  football, 
but  ambition  bums  as  brightly 
as  in  any  big  town  or  city  club, 
the  difference  being  that  a 
crack  at  the  VauxhaH  Confer- 
ence represents  the  zenith. 

Perhaps  the  dnb  should  be 
called  New  Wisbech,  for  like 
Labour  a radical  restructur- 
ing was  needed.  Labour 
needed  new  policies;  Wisbech 
needed  sandwiches. 

So  desperate  had  matters 
become  two  years  ago  that  the 
club  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended for  not  providing  sus- 
tenance to  visiting  directors. 
"Sod  the  football,  lad,  where’s 
my  cheesy  muncher?” 

A most  extraordinary  meet- 
ing saw  eight  new  directors 
elected,  with  the  vow  that  the 
only  way  was  up  and  never 
more  would  their  hospitality 
vie  with  Mother  Hubbard. 

Since  1995  Wisbech’s 
ground,  Fenland  park,  has 
been  overhauled,  a VIP  lounge 
and  office  complex  added  and 
the  floodlights  brightened. 
lAst  year  they  won  promotion 
from  the  Eastern  Counties 
League  to  the  Dr  Martens  Mid- 
land Division,  scoring  141 
goals  in  the  process. 

In  keeping  with  this  rise  in 
status  Wisbech  — and  yes. 
their  nickname  is  the  Fenmen 


— appointed  a foil-time  man 
ager.  their  former  West  Brom, 
Walsall.  Birmingham  City 
and  Grimsby  Town  right- 
winger Gary  Childs. 

‘It  was  a bit  of  a shock 
really."  said  Childs.  "I  was 
used  to  turning  up  with  my 
boots  and  not  having  to  think 
about  how  the  side  should 
play  or  who  to  pick.” 

He  played  mare  Qian  200 
games  for  the  Mariners  and 
might  still  be  there  but  for  a 
managerial  upheaval  at  Blun- 
dell Park  last  year.  “Brian 
Laws  had  offered  me  a new 
contract,  hut  then  Kenny 
Swain  took  over  and  I was 
given  a free  transfer.” 

Swain  was  himself  sacked 
last  summer  and  Alan  Buck- 
ley,  who  originally  signed 
Childs,  returned.  “I  was  stfil 
training  with  Grimsby  but 
wasn’t  really  part  of  Alan's 
plans.”  So  the  33-year-old 
Brummie  arrived  at  Wisbech, 
thanks  to  their  assistant  man- 
ager Selwyn  Shelton,  a for- 
mer Grimsby  apprentice. 

“I  played  a couple  of  games 
and  then  got  offered  the  man- 
ager’s job.  Ian  Jones  had  done 
marvellously  well  but  the  club 
wanted  a full-time  manager  at 
this  level”  said  Childs. 

Wisbech,  once  a port  on  the 
coastline  of  Cambridgeshire 
before  the  Wash  receded,  ap- 
pears to  have  a special  attrac- 
tion for  exiled  Mariners.  A 
key  man  in  the  defence  is 
Andy  Moore,  whose  brothers 
Kevin  and  Dave  also  played 
for  Grimsby.  The  imu  actmda 
to  the  apposition  on  Saturday, 
with  Andy  TiHson,  a former 
Mariner  who  played  alongside 
Childs,  skippering  Rovers. 

Childs  went  to  watch  the 
Rovers- Wigan  gamp,  a fruitless 
exercise  once  Kevin  lynch 
began  waving  fiw  red  cards,  in- 
cluding one  to  TiTlsnn  “There 
wasn’t  a savage  tackle  all  eve- 
ning,” said  the  Wisbech 
player-manager,  “and  Mr 
Lynch  ruined  my  plans.” 

As  for  Rovers,  they  might 
like  to  know  that  die  last 
Wisbech  met  a League  side 
they  lost  10-1  to  Brighton  in 
1965.  “But  we  try  to  forget 
that,”  said  the  dub’s  secretary 
John  Fetch-  The  countryside 
may  be  horizontal  hereabouts, 
but  not  the  football  club. 


Anfield  eat  your  heart  out — Fenland  Park  has  been  overhauled  since  the  chtb  won  promotion  in  1996  geoffrcwnsqn 
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poo«fc  Bishop  Auckland  v Mpar  Tn. 
mnuM  LEAOun  pm  dmma  me 
Cam  All  match*  postponed. 

OR  MARRMS I1MUB  Southern  Mu. 
Un  Fanham  Tn  a Wawneum  a 
M-W  COUNTKS  LSAQUC?  FtootMl  Tn>- 
ph?i  PoitpMMl:  SI  Helene  Tn  v 
CUKWanoa 

sammx  Queer  lsaoum  snmhr 
BMalqa:  Odd  Down  a ManooMlatd  Utd  2. 
MNVMS  UEftQUK  Premier  DfeWem 
Pinton  2.  Evemn  1.  MidOaebraugh 
*.  w«  B«im  0.  Third,  Hull  a Bury  1; 
NoKMUe  0,  Scunthorpe  1.  HoatnuwiL 
Scamcaougn  v ChegtarileM.  cam  amm 
pan  Bradford  c 1.  Burnley  4.  femwTne: 
taMrallold  1.  Shaft  Utd  Z Om*  fleer 
Yort  1.  Barrtaley  Z Oram*  tto  Blackpool 
Z Rotherham  0, 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION) 

Wmfc  Oxford  UM  0.  Choiflon  1;  SouDwnp- 
lon  2.  wimMedon  o (abandoned  hatf-dme 
— floodiiflM  tenure);  Swindon  3,  Want  Ham 
1.  PoatpourUi  Ipawfcft  v lYelfenf. 


onanr  LUUBK  CUP)  seceed  iCKBMi, 
NMrt  hm  Conwy  2-  BW  Hi  2 (sag: 

5-4);  Cwmbran  2.  Newtown  1 (7-3).  Poas- 
pauerfi  Aberystwyth  v Ebbw  Vale: 
Rhayader  Tn  r Barry  Tn. 

FA  WOMEN’S  PREMIER  LEAGUE? 
National  oMtion:  Berkhamstod  1. 
Arsenal  7. 

HUMAN  IPMli  Antwerp  a Adder- 
fecM  i:  Beveren  Z Ltereo  Z Bub  Brugge 
1.  Excelsior  Mouecron  ft  St  7>ui<few  2, 
Charleroi  ft  Weatarto  2.  Standard  Uoqs  a 

Rugby  Union 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH)  Royal  Navy 
38.  R Australian  Navy  a.  . 

WELSH  NATIONAL  ICMUA IW  OS*. 
Wma  Cross  Keys  1%  Pentypoel  21. 

Golf 

WPCET  QUAUPVma  SCHOOL  (Arodra. 
Portugal}:  frond  mmul  Inadere  (GSflre 
uni  as*  aimed}:  141  L Prrfto  (US)  71.  70. 
14*  L Krauft  (Fr)  73. 7ft  L West  (US)  72. 
n.  145  A,  Mu*  (Aua)  74, 71;  T Ponton  «. 
as;  A-e  Sonehsc  TdrrWUancu  (SpJ  74.  71. 


147  L Derma  tt  76.  71.  148  J Caatantar 
(FrJ  75, 7ft  S CovaUerf  (ft)  76.  73:  L Educate 
73.  75;  E Eatatl  (Gar)  73.  75. 

POA  EUROPEAN  TEAM  CORK*  (Mar- 
OaUafr  l avfEee  (W  etmm  418  Seat, 
land  (A  Crerv  89.  0 Thomson  7U  403 
Wat  BS  (8  Bobb  89,  P MM  BB).  43*  Hol- 
land. 4S9  Spain,  4X8  Engiantt  (P  Lyot* 
71.  P Waaaeflngh  71);  Finland.  Aha  *31 
Ireland  (D  McGrane  as.  G Lougttrey  71). 

Tennis 

MA5T1  OF  CHAMPIONS  WHUHE 
TOURMAmr  (FnwMurtt  free*  One 
H Nadi  (8*fe)  bt  M Plane  (Fr)  7-6,  6-A; 
A Coetaar  (8A)  bC  A Huber  (Gar)  6-3.  8-4. 

Group  TWO*  L (US)  tn  I Spb. 

les  (Rom)  fr-7. 6-X.  6-ft  ■ ll«|oE  (Cre)  M M 
Joe  Fernandez  (US)  7-6. 6-3. 


Basketball 


NBA*  Charlotte  121,  Saeramenio  10ft 
WoBhlnaton  95,  Saama  7ft  Oatlaa  T9.  At- 
lanta lift  Houston  lift  Denver  W1;  MQ- 
woukee  86.  Phoenix  90:  San  Antonio  90, 
New  York  84;  Portland  66.  Ortando  69. 


Cricket 


(Rawalpindi):  Pta*  Han 
W eat  liases  303  (S  Chanderpaul  93,  S 
CarnpbeQ  7ft  Azhar  Maftmood  4-63)  and 
138  (41  avers:  C Hooper  73m;  Washn  Ak- 
ram  *-*2).  Paksten  471  (inzatnam-ut-Haq 
177.  Aamir  Scholl  160;  Walsh  5-143).  PaW- 
san  wan  by  an  Innings  «nd  28  rws  add 
also  die  series  2-0. 

TRIAD  TEST  (Bombeyh  Ka(  dayi  MM 

247-3  (H  Ortwid  S3,  S Gaiwuty  S2BO)  v Sri 
unto. 

TOUR  MATCH  (Cape  Town):  Waateni 
nutnea  Academy  X1 134-6  (46  oven;  La- 
gan 2-24.  Tucker  3-31)  v England  0-18. 


Ice  Hockey 


N HI*  New  Jersey  1,9  Loulift  NYtstand- 
ers  ft  OBewa  a;  NY  Rangers  2.  WeaMngtoo 
3 (el);  Toromoft  Aiobeun  3 fotj:  Colorado 
4,  Edmonton  ft 


Hockey 


ft  Baccfwsfiaa*  ■*. 


ATTVEl  Otord  Unhr 


wowart  tour  matchrsi  omord 

unlr  a BtaWentwefi  Urw  (3ft  Africa)  ft 
needing  Z Stuietooacti  s. 


Squash 


MAHRIDRA  DITBtHA'nOKAL  (Bom- 
b vfF  Seeewd  reraiM  lenainr  Rtow 

(Pak)  bt  D Jenson  (Ausj  15-4.  15-11. 
18-17.  TS-tft  J fXwrar  (Can)  M A Waglh 


(Egypt)  15-12.  t54  15-11;  B Dnb  (Aua) 
» C Rowland  (AUl)  a-ft  15-9.  16-1 Y,  D 
(Ire)  bt  M Heath  (Scot)  w 10. 


Fixtures 


Footbafl 

MIKHHAHONAL  MATCH:  Europe  v 
Rest  of  the  World  p.46.  SMde  de  veto- 
drome.  Mamibaa). 

KU  NATIONAL  LEAOOM  PrweKar  DP*. 
Wane  DWdatk  » Sligo  Rvm  1745) 

AVON  INSURAKCB  OOHEINATIONl 

* LUWI  (*J).  * 


Harford  lured 


PeterWiHe 
and  Trwvor  Haylett 


RAY  HARFORD  wfil  be 
installed  as  the  man- 
ager of  Queens  Bark 
Rangers  in  time  for 
Saturday’s  First  Division, 
game  at  home  to  Sonderiand. 

Harford  has  reluctantly  de- 
cided to  leave  West  Bromwich 
Albion  to  take  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  trying  to  lead 
Rangers  into  the  Premier- 
ship. He  will  walk  out  of  The 
Hawthorns  despite  a last- 
ditch  attempt  by  the  board 
there  to  hold  on  to  biro,  which 
even  included  a “name-your- 
price”  contract  offer  from  fee 
chairman  Tony  Hale. 

Albion’s  move  came  too  late 
to  persuade  Harford  to 
change  his  mind  The  Mid- 
lands cluh  had  refused 
Rangers  permission  to.  speak 
to  their  52-year-old  manager 
but  their  efforts  were  always 
destined  to  fefi.  because  Har- 
ford never  signed  a contract 
during  h is  10  mnnth*  at  fee 
dub. 

There  were  three  key  fac- 
tors in  his  decision  to  take  on 
fee  Loftus  Road  challenge: 
personal,  professional  and 
geographical.  He  has  always 
wanted  to  manage  a London 
club,  and  in  Rangers  he  has 
one  he  believes  he  can  take  to 
the  top.  That  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  Albion,  where  he  al- 
ways knew  resources  would 
he  limited. 

Another  important  feet  is 
that  Loftus  Road  is  fer  closer 
to  his  Surrey  home,  and  he 
will  no  longer  have  to  make 
the  five-hour  round  trip  to  the 
Riffle  Country  each  day. 

Even  though  Harford  hart 
not  trfgnpd  a contract.  Hale  al- 
ways maintained  he  had  a 
verbally  binding  agreement; 
he  will  demand  big  compensa- 
tion from  Rangers.  But  it  is 
still  a bitter  blow  for  Alhlon, 
who  for  the  second  time  in 


four  years  have  lost  a man- 
ager to  a dub  from  the  capi- 
tal. Ossie  Ardiles  quit  to  take 
charge  at  Tottenham.  Albion 
also  demanded  compensation 
on  that  occasion  but  it  took 
nearly  three  years  before  they 
received  £200,000. 

Harford  will  take  over  a 
team  who  found  themselves 
down  to  10  men  after  33  min- 
utes last  night,  then  went  a 
gp»i  behind  before  dredging 
up  enough  fighting  spirit  to 
come  back  and  secure  them- 
selves  a point  in  an  entertain- 
ing match. 

Mike  Sheron,  playing 
against  one  of  his  .former 
dubs,  sliced  Norwich  apart 
wife  an  early  diagonal  pass 
but  Paul  Murray’s  volley  was 
more  than  matched  by  a reac- 
tion save  from  Andy  Mar- 
shall, who  kept  the  ball  out 
with  his  ieg- 

Jnst  before  the  quarter- 
hour,  in  a breathtaking  se- 
quence of  events,  Craig  Bel- 
lamy shuddered  a post  at  one 
end,  then  Nigel  Quashie  did 
the  same  at  the  other. 

After  half  an  hour'  Brazier 
felt  he  should  have  bad  a pen- 
alty under  Daryl  Sutch’s  chal- 
lenge and  riskily  grabbed 
hold  of  the  referee.  Sufch 
limped  off  and  his  replace- 
ment Adrian.  Forbes  barely 
had  time  to  work  up  a sweat 
before  Brazier  caught  him 
late  and  was  ordered  off.  - 

Forbes  put  Norwich  ahead 
In  the  51st  ’minute  when  a 
swift  break  caught  Rangers 
short  at  fee  back.  Released 
into  generous  space  by  Robert 
Heck,  Forbes  raced  away  to 
shoot  past  Tony  Roberts. 

Even  with  a numerical  ad- 
vantage Norwich  never  looked 
comfortable  at  fee  back  and. 


after  Roberts  had  twice  denied 
Erik  Fugtostari,  a move  that 
began  wife  Sheron  and  was 
carried  on  by  Sinclair  ended 
with  a splendid  equalising 
header  from  Gavin  Peacotk 
with  19  minutes  left 


Premiership:  West  Ham  4,  C Palace  1 

Hammers  see 
the  light  ahead 


Martfai  Thorpe 


The  watching  contingent 
from  Juventus  were 
probably  having  second 
thoughts  about  a possible  link 
with  Crystal  Palace  after 
West  Ham  took  them  apart 
last  night 

The  refusal  of  the  Italian 
club's  roving  ambassador  Ro- 
berto Bettega  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  speculation  was 
in  keeping  with  this  fixture, 
which  was  originally  aban- 
doned on  November  3 because 
of  a floodlight  feOure  wife  the 
score  at  2-2. 

However,  wife  West  Ham 
missing  fee  increasingly  in- 
fluential midfielder  Frank 
JLampard  wife  flu  and  Palace 
minus  the  injured  Attilio 
Lombardo  and  Brace  Dyer  up 
front,  it  looked  as  though  both 
teams  might  struggle  to  cre- 
ate the  excitement  :of  last 
month  when  Palace  had  been 
2-0  ahead. 

Nothing,  though,  conld 
have  been  further  from,  the 
truth.  West  Ham,  who  came 
Into  fee  game  boasting  a bet- 
ter home  Premiership  record 
than  any  team  but  Manches- 
ter United,  went  ahead  on  31 
minutes  when  Eyal  Berko  vie 
collected  fee  ball  on  the  right 
of  the  area,  pulled  it  sharply 
baric  from  near  the  byline  and 
set  up  John  Hartson  for  a 18- 
yard  shot  which  produced  the 
big  striker’s  17th  goal  of  the 
season. 

Berkovic,  at  the  huh  of  an 


that  was  most  threatening 
from  fee  home  side,  curled  an 
enticing  16-yard  shot  just 
wide  before  Palace  went  down 
fee  other  end  end  equalised. 

Simon  Rodger  swung  in  a 
corner  from  the  right,  Andy 
Linlgban  got  a near-post  flick- 
on  and,  despite  the  presence 
on  the  West  Ham  line  of  Stan 
Lazaridis.  Neil  Shipperley 
managed  to  scramble  the  ball 
over  the  line  for  his  fifth  goal 
in  the  last  five  games. 

However,  four  minutes 
later  on  the  stroke  of  half- 
time,  West  Ham  retook  the 
lead.  Lazaridis  crossed  from 
fee  left,  Hartson  on  the  back 
post  thumped  a header 
against  the  bar  and  Berkovic. 
following  up,  was  presented 
wife  an  open  goal 

It  took  West  Ham  only  2m  in 
40  sec  of  fee  second  half  to 
stretch  their  lead  even  fur- 
ther. In  a move  reminiscent  of 
Palace's  goal,  Lazaridis 
swung  in  a corner  from  fee 
left,  Ian  Pearce  flicked  on  and 
the  ball  fell  into  the  stride  of 
the  advancing  Unswortb.  who 
shot  home  from  dose  range. 

On  71  minutes  Hartson  pro- 
duced a cross  from  the  left 
and  Steve  Lomas,  running  in 
unmarked,  fired  home  from 
six  yards  for  West  Ham’s 
fourth. 

W mi  (ton  (34-1-2):  Forroat:  Pwarcfl, 
ForttaamL  Unmmth;  Brovckor.  Lomas, 
Moncur.  Lazaridis:  Barkovtc;  Abou. 
Hartson.  - 

Crystal  Mim  (3-6-2):  Miller; 

Hurt Harman,  Edwortfiy,  Unlghan;  Smith 
(Patfovano.  ISmtn).  gmblan.  Zotiax. 
Rodger.  Gordon;  WarbumL  Shipperley. 
O EM  aray  (Harrow). 


Puhl  taken  off  list  for  season 
after  failure  in  Irwin  incident 


THE  world’s  top  referee 

I San  dor  Puhl  will  not 
take  another  European 
clab:  match  this  season 
after  his  failure  to  punish 
Feyenoord’s  Pam  Bosvelt 
fer  the  blatant  foul  on  De- 
nis Irwin  in  the  Champions 
League  match  in  Rotterdam 
lastmonth. 

Pnhl  felled  even  to  book 
the  Dutchman  after  be  ap- 
peared to  stamp  deliber- 
ately on  the  Manchester 
United  defender  just  below 
the  knee  In  United’s  3-1 
win.  Irwin  suffered  dam- 
aged knee  ligaments. 

Uefa  announced  fee  pun- 
ishment of  fee  Hungarian, 
who  took  fee  1994  World 
Cap  final,  last  night  after 
Its  referees’  commission 
studied  repents  of  the  game. 
Puhl  was  removed  from  the 
list  for.  the  rest  of  fee  sea- 
son after  failing  "to  take 
the  appropriate  sanction”. 

The  rejuvenation  of  Andy 
Cole  has  all  taut  persuaded 
Manchester  United’s  man- 

hfs** in±er^^m*fee  Chile 
striker  Maroelo  Salas. 


Ferguson  was  prepared  to 
pay  more  than  £7  million 
for  fee  River  Plate  striker 
hut  with  Cole  now  back  in 
form  and  Ole  Solskjaer 
fully  fit  again  the  manager 
has  striking  riches.  He 
would  possibly  find  it  diffi- 
cult now  to  persuade  Unit- 
ed’s pic  arm  to  sanction  any 
large  offer  for  Salas. 

Ferguson  may  have 
an  his  side  regarding  SaiM- 
The  22-year-old  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  would 
reveal  his  plans  at  the  end  of 
this  month  when  the  domes- 
tic season  ends,  the  likeli- 
hood being  that  he  will  stay 
with  River  Plate  until  after 
next  summer’s  World  Cup. 

Terry  Venables’s  Ports- 
mouth were  hit  by  mote 
problems  yesterday  when 
they  were  ordered  to  close 
their  £2.5  million  Fratton 
End  stand  only  two  games 
after  It  was  opened. 

The  4,500  all-seat  stand 
was  shut  after  Portsmouth 
city  council  removed  the 
safety  certificate  because 
building  work  on  hospital- 
ity boxes  underneath  it  has 
been  suspended  after  the 
dob  felled  to  keep  up  pay- 
moats  to  contractors. 
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Rugby  League 

Crisis 
clubs 
escape 
the  axe 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


AndyWBson 

WORKINGTON  and 
Keighley  escaped  the 
threat  of  expulsion  by 
the  Rugby  League  at  yester- 
day’s Council  meeting  in  Sal- 
ford, but  Keighley's  future 
remains  in  doubt. 

The  administrators  run- 
ning the  club  have  served  an 
injunction  on  the  Council 
the  RFL ’a  board  of  directors 
preventing  discussion  of 
Keighley’s  place  in  the  league 
and  share  of  the  News  Corpo- 
ration money,  so  the  outcome 

rpmatrK  im(-prf-g)n 

The  Council  will  have  a 
chance  to  cbaTienga  the  in- 
junction in  court  tomorrow. 
Until  then  Keighley's  position 

rpmahm  imnhanfyd 

"It’s  regrettable,"  said  the 
RFL's  chairman  Sir  Rodney 
Walker;  his  meeting  with  the 
administrators,  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  was  cancelled  by 
tham  at  the  last  minute. 

Workington  secured  a place 
in  the  RFL  next  season  and 
their  share  of  the  game’s  con- 
tract with  News  Corporation, 
about  £850,000,  thanks  to 
plans  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  a consortium  headed  by 
BQl  Dobie,  a former  British 
rally  champion  who  has  since 
developed  a number  of 
businesses. 

As  for  Keighley,  the  great 
questions  stm  to  be  answered 
are  whether  their  administra- 
tors will  receive  the  club’s 
share  of  the  News  Corpora- 
tion money  next  season,  and 
if  not  whether  they  will  con- 
tinue to  run  the  club. 

A promised  mystery  hacker 
has  so  for  not  come  forward, 
hut  the  RFL’s  chief  executive 
Maurice  Lindsay  remains 
hopeful  that  Keighley  win 
start  the  1998  season.  If  so  it 
seems  certain  to  be  in  a 
restructured  competition, 
with  the  clubs  yesterday 
agreeing  in  principle  to 
revert  to  a single  division  out- 
side Super  League. 

The  fixture  formula -win  he 
worked  out  soon,  but  clubs 
are  still  keen  to  play  one  an- 
other both  home  and  away  in 
an  orthodox  if  unwieldy 
league  format 
There  will  be  19  dubs,  in- 
cluding Keighley  hut  exclud- 
ing the  Prescot  Panthers,  who 
failed  to  attend  yesterday’s 
meeting  after  submitting 
their  resignation  from  the 
RFL  cm  Tuesday  night,  effec- 
tively ending  their  76-year 
existence.  . 

The  Council  agreed  that 
there  win  be  no  relegation 
Cram  Super  League  next  sea- 
son, but  all  clubs  must  then 
apply  for  a franchise  to  com- 
pete in  1999,  which  win  de- 
pend on  off-field  facilities  as 
wen  as  their  playing  record. 
Promotion  win  be  available  to 
the  teem  finishing  top  of  the 

other  division,  hut  only  if 
they  meet  Super  League’s 

minimum  mqutrproepte, 
Finally  the  new  Oldham 
club,  who  yesterday  made 
their  first  two  signings  — 
Warrington's  former  hooker 
John  Eftmgh  and  Darren  Rob- 
inson, who  played  some  games 
for  the  lower  grades  of  the  old 
Oldham  club  last  season  — 
were  officially  granted  asso- 
ciate membership  of  the  RFL. 


Ice  Hockey 


STEVIE  LYLE,  the  Great 
Britain  international  net- 
minder,  saw  his  hopes  of  a 
North  American  career 
dnqhpri  again,  yesterday  when 
he  was  released  by  Plymouth 
Whalers  of  the  .Ontario 
HoCkey  League,  writes  Vic 
Botchitder. 

It  was  an  unwelcome  birth- 
day present  for  Lyle,  18  today, 
and  a repeat  of  his  disappoint- 
ment last  season  when  he 
first  tried  out  with  the  OHL 
dub.  which  feeds  players  to 
NHL  dubs  in  Detroit  and 
Carolina. 

Now,  as  then,  (me  of  those 
dubs  has  returned  an  East 
European  hopeful  to  the 
Wilders,  leaving  them  with 
one  more  foreigner  than  the 
rules  allow.  Once  more  Lyle  is 
the  loser  and  he  Is  expected  to 
return  to  Britain  — where  he 
was  formerly  with  Cardiff  Dev- 
os — and  seek  a place  with  a 
Superleague  team  before  the 
Dgfgmtar  ]5  transfer  deadline. 

Flying  the  other  way  tomor- 
row is  the  TlrWTipriten  defence- 
man Brad  Turner,  whose  con- 
tract with  Manchester  Storm 
has  been  terminated  "by  mi* 
f»ai  consent".  He  took  no  part 
in  their  4-3  European  Hockey 
League  victory  over  Bolzano 
on  Tuesday  which  put 

second  behind  Dyi^  Mos- 
cow in  Division  Frftbe  quail- 

of  next  Tuesday’s  final  fanes 
other  dfoisfens  to.  fearo 
whether  they  wiR  go  to  tones! 
month’s  pJay-offi*. » 
two  best  nmner^P^JJJ 
the  six  divisional  winners. 


Rugby  Union 


England  limp 

towards 

Twickenham 

Robert  Armstrong  on  the  mounting 
problems  facing  Clive  Woodward 


A SPATE  of  injuries  has 
reduced  England’s 
build-up  to  Saturday’s 
second  Test  against 
the  All  Blacks  to  a sorry  mess  ; 
with  little  positive  to  alleviate  1 
the  gloom.  Tim  Stimpson  has 
been  called  up  to  bolster  the 
squad  after  the  withdrawal  of  i 
Nick  Greenstock  with  a dislo- , 
rated  shoulder  which  will 
rule  him  out  for  six  weeks. 
John  Bentley  has  been 
dropped  after  what  may  prove 
to  have  been  bis  last  game  for 
England. 

The  mood  of  the  players 
who  lunched  at  Twickenham 
yesterday  was  unusually  som- 
bre after  three  successive 
Tests  without  a win  under 
their  new  coach  Clive  Wood- 
ward. Their  mental  prepara- 
tion for  the  match  with  the 
All  Blacks,  who  are  unbeaten 
this  year,  has  not  been  helped 
by  continuing  uncertainty 
over  the  composition  of  the 
team,  which  has  undergone 
radical  surgery  for  each  game 
without  significant  progress  ; 
being  made.  j 

The  England  management 
were  due  to  name  a side  yes- ; 
terday  but  delayed  the  an- 
nouncement for  24  hours  to 
allow  Nell  Back  (knee),  Phil 
de  Gianville  (twisted  ankle) 
and  Chris  Sheasby  (bruised 
hip)  time  to  recover  from  in- 
juries received  against  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

Newcomers  who  took  part 
in  yesterday's  squad  session 
at  Twickenham  were  the  Bath 
prop  Kevin  Yates  and  the  Sale 
centre  Jos  BaxendeU.  who 
made  his  first  training  ap- 
pearance at  senior  interna- 
tional leveL 

If  de  Gianville  fails  to 
recover,  the  smart  money  is  cm  ; 


Trophy  hunting . ■ . Pakistan’s  players  grab  the  stumps  as  CrrrtTy  Amhmsete  dtenrinw!  amt1h*WwrtTiiiHi»<«raWwihya«  innings  In  Rawalpindi 

West  Indies  reach  their  lowest  ebb 


Mike  Sehrey  wonders  whether  Caribbean 
cricket  has  the  capacity  to  shake  off  the 
malaise  that  is  crippling  their  game 


SO  THE  wheel  ap- 
pears to  have 
turned.  Pakistan’s 
bowlers  yesterday 
took  less  than  an  hour  to  in- 
flict a second  successive  in- 
nings defeat  on  West  Indies, 
thereby  securing  the  series. 

To  lose  one  Test  by  an  in- 
nings, as  in  Peshawar  two 
weeks  ago,  can  happen,  but 
to  do  so  In  successive 
matches  is  not  part  of  the 
grand  design.  Be- It  through 
carelessness,  incompetence 
or  cataclysm,  such  igno- 
miny has  not  happened  to 
West  Indus  for  four  de- 
cades; and  it  will  not  be 
prime  plots,  bf  building  land 
that  are  handed:  out  when 
the  team  straggle  home. 

Some  sense  of  perspective 
Is  required,  however,  for 
even  in  their  heyday,  when 
for  almost  20  years  the 
teams  of  Cttve  Lloyd  and 


then  Vxv  Richards  were  lay- 
ing the  cricket  world  to 
waste  with  their  thunder- 
bats  and  blitzkrieg  bowling; 
they  travelled  only  reluc- 
tantly to  the  subcontinent, 
and  usually  not  very  wdO. 

Pakistan  have  now  won 
six  of  their  17  home  Tests 
between  the  sides.  West 
Indies  four.  In  the  Carib- 
bean West  Indies  have 
taken  eight  of  the  16 
matches;  Pakistan  have 
won  three.  It  . was  no  dis- 
grace to  lose  to  West  Indies 
in  their  pomp;  so  likewise 
against  a Pakistan  sW*  in 
which  Wastm,  Waqar  and 
Mushtaq  are  irresistible 
forces  on  their  own  suiL 

So  it  Is  not  the  losing 
which  hurts  so  much  as  the 
manner  of  it,  Lloyd,  the 
team  manager.'  described 
the  latest  fiasco  as 
"unbearable”. 


"We  did  not  pot  up  a good 
performance,  to  say  the 
least,”  he  added.  "It  is  diffi- 
cult to  put  into  words  the 
way  we  performed/’  He 
could  start  by  opening  his 
thesaufns  at  "spineless" 
and  take  it  from  there. 

And  span  a thought  for 
Courtney  Walsh,  the  faitb- 
ftal  and  proud  Jamaican 
whose  reward  for  13  years 
of  unstinting,  un complain- 


abnormally  long,  kept  there 
by  what  was  a freak  succes- 
sion of  brilliant,  destructive 
fast  bowlers  allied  to  won- 
derfully uninhibited  bats- 
men, each  fuelled  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  other.  It  was 
the  most  powerfully  effec- 
tive, if  not  necessarily  ver- 
satile, machine  ever  to  take 
the  field. 

But  those  days  are  gone. 
With  Walsh  and  Curtly  Am- 


For  too  long  arrogance  reigned,  and  this 
transmuted  into  complacency 


toe  ton  has  been  to  captain 
this  shower  — pro  tem, 
apparently,  but  for  21 
matches  now — simply  as  a 
m«wT^  of  keeping  Brian 
Lara  out  of  the  job. 

. A divided  team  is  no  team 
at  alL  This,  Walsh  admitted 
in  the.  aftermath  of  defeat, 
is  as  low  as  it  has  got. 

No  doubt  this  is  a cyclical 
thing,  and  West  Indies’ time 
at  the  pinnacle  was  perhaps 


brose  in  their  mid-thirties, 
where  are  the  successors, 
the  next  generation  to 
carry  Caribbean  cricket 
onwards? 

The  terkhiMM  of  the  bat- 
ting ought  to  be  there,  with 
the  three  left-handers  Lara, 
of  course,  SUvnacine  Chan- 
derpaul  and  Jimmy  Adams, 
all  of  whom  average  SO  or 
thereabouts  over  signifi- 
cant periods  of  time,  and  a 


capable  opener  in  Sherwin 
Campbell.  And  there  cannot 
be  that  much  wrong  with 
Carl  -Hooper  that  a Titan 
rocket  np  his  backside 
would  not  cure. 

Caribbean  cricket  lacks 
depth  at  present,  though, 
with  a generation  of  lithe 
beanpole  youngsters  oblivi- 
ons to  their  fast-bowting 
heritage,  lost  instead  to  the 
commercial  poll  of  Ameri- 
can satellite  channels  and 
the  wall-to-wall  basketball 
coverage.  Now  soccer  has 
its  hooks  in  as  welL 

For  too  long  arrogance 
reigned,  with  indifference  to 
progress,  and  gradually  this 
transmuted  into  compla- 
cency. The  problem  of  foe 
captaincy  — - an  ambassado- 
rial role  in  foe  Caribbean  as 
well  as  an  executive  one  ■ — 
rumbles  on,  and  only 
recently  has  the  West  Indies 
Cricket  Board  begun  to 
address  the  development 
problem. 

Ground  lost  now  win  be 
mighty  hard  to  regain.  Has 
West  Indies  the  capacity  to 
survive  a famine? 


Matt  Perry  switching  from 
full-back  to  centre;  Stimpson 
would  then  take  the  No.  15 
shirt  but  the  Newcastle  player, 
positive  against  the  New  Zea- 
landers in  midweek,  would 
probably  be  goalkickcr  only  if 
the  fly-half  Paul  Grayson  were 
injured  or  a replacement. 

Austin  Henley,  who  came 
off  the  bench  for  a second-half 
appearance  in  each  of  Eng- 
land’s last  two  matches,  also 
seems  likely  to  be  in  Satur- 
day’s line-up  on  the  left  wing. 
However.  Stimpson  could  also 
be  in  contention  for  one  of  the 
wing  positions,  having  played 
some  games  there  for  his  for- 
mer club  West  Hartlepool. 
David  Rees,  the  Sale  wing 
who  has  played  in  all  three 
Tests,  may  have  to  be  content 
with  a place  on  foe  bench. 

The  scrum-half  Kyran 
Bracken  and  No.  8 Tony  Dl- 
prose,  both  ruled  out  of  last 
week's  action  with  shoulder 
injuries,  are  likely  to  be 
named  as  replacements  at  the 
very  least.  Martin  Johnson, 
who  missed  the  South  Africa 
game  because  of  a one-match 
ban  for  punching,  looks  a cer- 
tain starter,  probably  in  tan- 
dem with  Garafo  Archer. 

Sean  Fitzpatrick’s  hopes  of 
starting  a game  for  New  Zea- 
land disappeared  yesterday. 
He  is  still  troubled  by  a knee 
injury  and  Norm  Hewitt  con- 
tinues at  booker.  Craig  Dowd, 
the  loose-bead  prop,  is  un- 
likely to  play;  he  has  a ham- 
string injury  and  Mark  Allen 
is  poised  to  replace  him. 

NSW  ZBMAHXN  CUIon,  Wilson.  Bunco. 
Limn.  Lomu;  Monn«m.  Marshall  (capt). 
Alton  or  Dowd.  Hewitt.  Brown,  Jonas.  R 
Brooke.  Randall.  Xronfetd.  Z Brooke. 
lUplMMMBlN  Oliver.  Rlechelmann. 
Allan  or  Barrall.  Preston  or  Roblnaon. 
Spencer.  McLeod. 


Wainwright  back 
to  lead  Scotland 


Ian  Kalin 


THE  GP  Rob  Wainwright 
has  answered  Scotland's 
emergency  call  and 
returns  to  captain  foe  side 
against  the  world  champions 
South  Africa  at  Murrayfield 
on  Saturday. 

With  the  Springboks  scoring 
143  points  in  their  Test  wins  in 
Italy.  France  and  England  dur- 
ing the  past  month  and  Scot- 
land stm  Peking  their  wounds 
after  their  37-8  pounding  by 
Australia  22  days  ago.  this 
may  be  akin  to  applying  stick- 
ing plaster  to  a broken  leg,  but 
the  experience  of  the  Lions 
flanker  is  vital  if  Scotland  are 
to  be  competitive  up  front 
Wainwright  who  has  been 
suffering  from  a back  injury, 
takes  over  the  captaincy  from 
Bath’s  scrum-half  Andy  Ni- 
col.  Nicol  retains  his  place 
but  there  are  five  changes, 
the  biggest  casualty  being  foe 
Wasps  wing  Kenny  Logan, 
who  is  dropped  to  the  bench. 


England  build  bridges  in  Pakistan 


One-day  squad  practise 
the  art  of  friendship 


Hundreds  of  Lahore 
schoolchildren  ■ 
watched  England’s  net 
session  at  the  tree-ringed 
Bagh-i-Jinnab  ground  yester- 
day when  Adam  Hollioake’s 
one-day  squad  began  acclima- 
tising to  foe  sub-tropics  in 
preparation  for  the  Sharjah 
tournament  which  begins 
nextweek. 

"Conditions  are  similar 
here  and  we  have  come  to  La- 
hore specifically  because  it 
will  give  us  much-needed - 
practice  under  lights  at 
the  Gaddafi  Stadium.”  said 
the  tour  manager  David  Gra- 
veney  after  overseeing  foe  14- 
man  qji»d  work  off  the  ef- 
fects of  a 17-hour,  three-flight 
journey  from  London. 

Graveney  also  paid  tribute 
to  their  Pakistani  hosts,  who 
are  mairing  efforts  to  make 
foe  squad  fed  welcome. 

"My  instructions  as  tour 
manager  have  not  been  any 
different  to  what  they  were 
when  I took  foe  England  A 
Open  day— Alec  Stewart  prepares  for  a net  graham  chadwsck  team  to  Australia  last  winter. 
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We  are  all  well  aware  of  what 
happened  on  England’s  1987 
tour  here,  plus  a couple  of 
other  incidents  since,  and  we 
are  certainly  not  ignoring 
them.  But  Pakistan  have  been 
very  helpful  to  our  board  and 
I have  made  the  players  very 
aware  of  how  accommodating 
they  have  been.” 

Bridge-building  with  Paki- 
stan was  not  part  of  (he  brief 
Graveney  had  said  upon  their 
arrival  on  Tuesday,  but  Eng- 
land practised  for  more  than 
four  hours  yesterday,  to  the 
delight  of  city’s  cricket-loving 
public. 

"It  was  a thoroughly  good 
work-out,”  said  the  England 
coach  David  Lloyd,  who  ar- 
rived from  Rawalpindi,  where 
he  had  seen  the  first  four  days 
of  West  Indies’  latest  Innings 
defeat  by  Pakistan.  ^We  are 
having  a full-scale  practice 
match  among  ourselves 
tomorrow,  with  the  help  of 
eight  local  cricketers  to  make 
np  two  sides.” 

After  that  work-out  today 


at  the  Lahore  Gymkhana 
club,  HoDioake’s  team  will 
face  Pakistan  A in  two  56over 
contests,  one  tomorrow  and 
the  otber  on  Sunday. 

"We  are  here  to  get  quality 
practice,  and  that’s  why  we 
came,  but  foe  Pakistan  selec- 
tors will  be  looking  ata  few  of 
their  players  in  those  games 
before  deciding  who  they  are 
going  to  take  across  to  •Shar- 
jah,” said  Graveney. 

Early  next  week  Hollioake’s 
squad  will  arrive  in  the 
Middle  East  for  the  business 
end  cf  foe  three- week  trip, 
where  they  face  50-over 
TTwttehim  against  West  Indies, 
Pakistan  and  India. 

"England  have  not  had  the 
Chance,  since  foe  last  World 
Cup,  to  play  a specialist  one- 
day  team  against  specialist 
limited-overs  sides  from  other 
countries,”  Graveney  added. 
"We  are  here  to  try  to  do  well 
in  Sharjah  but  also  to  learn  as 
we  continue  our  build-up 
towards  foe  next  World  Cup 
in  18  months’  time.” 


Logan’s  place  on  the  left 
wing  goes  to  Glasgow’s  Derek 
Stark,  with  Leicester’s  Craig 
Joiner  brought  on  to  the  op- 
posite wing  to  replace  James 
Craig,  who  has  a hamstring 
injury. 

The  loss  of  another  Lion 
through  injury,  Newcastle’s 
centre  Alan  Tait,  allows  Craig 
Chalmers  the  opportunity  to 
resume  his  lengthy  interna- 
tional career  at  inside-centre. 
,The  Melrose  ftill-back  Rowen 
Shepherd  is  restored  to  foe 
No.  15  jersey  after  recovering 
tcorn  a rib  injury. 

Wainwright  admitted;  “It  is 
a tall  order,  but  if  we  get  the 
performance  we  are  looking 
for  then  foe  result  we  want 
might  come.” 

acumAMP»Sh^fci  d (MUnaal:  .Iphw 
fLdcwrtar).  Hlwiai  | Hawick).  rfhun 
(MelroBD).  stark  (Slug dm  Hawka). 
Tii—aid  (Northampton).  Mask  HBoa 
(botn  Bath),  muMwt  (Watoaniona). 
Strwsrt  (Northampton).  Campbatl 
(Dundee  HSFP),  Murray  (Bedford). 
WkfemrrioM  (Dundee  HSFP.  capt}.  Smith 
(Moseley).  Nf  (Bath).  W»ulio«ni«irtn 
i.eg—1  I Wasps).  Hod**  (Wauonlans). 
Armstrong,  Wallen,  Orahaes  (ell 
NewcasUoL  *»Ha»h  (West  ot  Scottand). 


Jeavons-Fellows  faces  axe 
in  a new  power  struggle 

THE  Rugby  Football  Union  r Brittle  is  thought  to  be  un- 
is poised  for  yet  another  happy  with  foe  way  Jeavons- 


Athletics  Basketball 


Squash 


Palace  reprieve 


Duncan  Utecfcay  ■ • 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  sta- 
dium has  been  saved 
from  the  bulldozers 

after  a dramatic  £42  million 
U-turn  by  Bromley  council.  It 
has  bowed  to  pressure  from 
the  “Save  Our  Palace”  cam- 
paign backed  by  the  Olympic 
Sdmedallists SaBy  Gunnell 
and  Steve  Ovett  and  the  world 
record-holders  Steve  Backky 
and  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Bromley  had  planned  to  tear 

down  foe  athletics  gtatSum, 
which  hosted  foe  1394  World 
Cop  final,  and  replace  it  wiili 
a top-class  venue  for  rugby 
union.  With  the  National  Sta- 
dium at  Wembley  not  due  for 
completion  until  2002,  that 
would  have  left  London  as  the 
only  European  capital  without 
a major  athletics  venue. 

But  now  the  comma  is  to 
refurbish,  the  20,000«eat  sta- 
dium. Its  proposals  mean 
Crystal' Palace  will  retain  the 
only  50-metre  Olympitslze 
swjmming  pool  south  of  Shef- 


field and  the  indoor  arena 

will  be  redeveloped  to  seat  pp 
to  5,000  spectators  for  major- 
league  basketball  and  inter- 
national tennis  tournaments. 

Robbie  Stoakes,  the  direc- 
tor of  Bromley  leisure  and 
community  services,  admit- 
ted foe  “Save  Our  Palace” 
campaign  had  prompted  the 
late  change  of  plan.  “We  were 
saying  “We  can’t  see  a future 
for  athletics  ait  Crystal  Pal- 
ace’,” he  said.  “But  we  were 
convinced  otherwise.” 

’“It’S  good  for  the  kids  in  foe 
fixture,”  said  Gunnefl.  “I  hope 
they  will  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities 1 had  as  a youngster 
training  at  Crystal  Palace." 

The  project  will  be  fimded 
by  a grant  from  foe1  National 
Lottery  hot  also  depends  on 
planning  permission  far  a 
£6  million  commercial  scheme 
to  build  a mnhipiCT  cinema, 

heatth-and-fitness  centra  said 
bars  and  restaurants  on  the 
site  of  the  dd  Crystal  Palace, 
which  burned  down  in  1536. 
Tm  optimistic  this  will  hap- 
pen,” raid  Stoakes. 


Revamped 
Bears  lose 
another  head 


Robert  Pryce 

Neil  mcelduff  is  the 
latest  victim  of  the  up- 
heaval at  the  Worthing 
Bears.  The  longhserving  as- 
sistant coach,  who  took 
over  when  Chris  Jones  quit 
♦Mt  moptji,  ha*  resigned 
after  two  games  in  charge. 

Ryan  wmiams,  the  Bears’ 
power  forward,  acted  as 
player-coach  for  last  night's 
friendly  against  the  Solent 
Stars,  the  teem  run  by  the 
former  Worthing  power  for- 
ward Alan  Gunn  Ingham. 
Two  new  signings  are 
awaiting  work  permits:  Joel 
Burns,  the  former  Watford 
Royals  point  guard,  and 
Greg  Francis,  a Canadian 
guard  who  played  at  Fair- 
field  University.  - 
Ryan  Cuff;  who  refused  to 
take  a pay-cut  at  Worthing, 
has  joined  the  Greater  Lon- 
don Leopards,  who  have 
released  John  Tresvant. 


Jansher  defiant 


■ is  poised  for  yet  another 
Internal  row  tomorrow,  only 
24  hours  before  England 
tackle  New  Zealand  at 
Twickenham. 

The  RFU’s  International 
Board  representative  John 
Jeavons-Fellows  faces  a vote 
of  no  confidence  at  a meeting 
of  the  50-strong  RFU  council 

Tfae  RFU  management 
board  chairman  Cliff  Brittle, 
together  with  his  major  allies 
Fran  Cotton,  the  national 
playing  committee  vice-chair- 
man, and  Graham  Catter- 
mole,  foe  finance  committee 

chairman,  haft  inrtipifwi  tha 

move. 


Brittle  is  thought  to  be  un- 
happy with  the  way  Jeavons- 
Fellows  represents  the  RFU 
on  foe  IB. 

"These  three  senior  RFU 
officials  have  called  for  John 
Jeavons-Fellows’s  removal  as 
foe  IB  representative,"  said 
Richard  Prescott,  the  RFU’s 
director  of  communications. 

“This  matter  was  first 
raised  at  a management 
board  meeting  on  November 
27,  and  will  be  discussed  fur- 
ther on  Friday 

Jeavons-Fellows  opposed 
Brittle  for  foe  RFU  chairman- 
ship  in  January  1996  and  they 
have  remained  arch-rivals 
ever  since. 


Rfehard  Jago  In  Bombay 

JANSHER  KHAN  moved 
to  within  one  win  of  a re- 
match with  the  man  who 
beat  him  last  week,  the'Cana- 
i dian  Jonathon  Power,  and 
I then  produced  some  fighting 
I talk,  saying  he  had  no  inten- 
I tion  of  retiring  until  someone 
I else  was  No.  L 

I ■ That,  Jansher  claimed, 
would  not  be  for  four  or  five 
years,  though  yesterday's  evi- 
dence, a 15-4,  15-11,  16-17, 
15-10  second-round  win  over 
the  second  best  Australian 
Dan  Jenson  in  the  Mahindra 
International  here,  suggested 
he  may  be  wrong. 

The  top-seeded  Pakistani 
did  put  behind  him  foe  tense 
and  sluggish  mood  cf  his  first 
competitive  match  in  India  on 
Monday,  a five-game  struggle 
against  England's  Stephen 
Meads,  but  after  a livelier 
first  two  games  he  again  be- 
came ponderous. 

On  one  occasion  he  allowed 
the  ball  to  strike  Mm  on  the 


foot,  an  another  the  referee 
had  to  cut  short  his  arguing, 
and  once  he  was  told  to  speed 
up  between  rallies;  all  signs 
tin)  he  currently  finrio  long 
nafphw;  unusually  ardUOUS. 
That  may  be  in  part  foe  leg- 
acy of  last  week’s  tonsillitis, 
and  the  temperatures,  over 
30C  (86F)  even  at  night,  have 
not  helped. 

“I  wouldn’t  put  money  on 
Jansher  to  win  the  tourna- 
ment, but  then  he  can  lift 
himself  so  1 wouldn’t  write 
him  off  either,”  said  Jenson. 

Jansher's  quarter-final  op- 
ponent is  foe  Irishman  Derek 
Ryan,  who  came  through 
when  Scotland's  No.  2 Martin 
Heath  suffered  a bout  of  Bom- 
bay tummy  and  was  unable  to 
try  to  join  his  compatriot 
Peter  Nicol  in  foe  last  eight 
Nicol  today  plays  the  England 
No.  1 Simon  Parke. 

Power  heat  the  Egyptian 
Amir  Wagih  15-12.  is-5, 
15-11,  and  the  local  betting  is 
that  Jansher’s  first  Indian  ex- 
pedition will  end  in  tomor- 
row’s semi-finals. 


Ski  Hotline 

The-  Latest  snow  and  weather 
reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

By  phone  call; 

0891  002  006 


By  fax  call 

0897  500  636 

For  a full  list  of 

200+  resorts  and  codes  call 

0990  393  305 
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McEnroe  and  Borg  back  in  town,  page  13 
West  Indies  hit  new  low,  page  16 


Harford  heads  for  QPR,  page  14 
England  put  off  evil  day,  page  15 


SportsGiuarman 


Ju vent us 
fly  in  for 
£3m  slice 
of  Palace 


Martin  Thorpe  and 
Paddy  Agnanr  In  Roma 


JUVENTUS  are  con- 
sidering buying  info 
Crystal  Palace.  They 
have  been  Invited  to 
put  £3  million  into 
the  dub  and  join  a consor- 
tium interested  in  a £30  mil' 
lion  buy-out  from  the  Chair- 
man Ron  Noades. 

Representatives  of  the  Serie 
A dub  watched  Palace  play 
Newcastle  on  Saturday  and 
last  night  a delegation, 
headed  by  the  Juventus  exec- 
utive vice-president  Roberto 
Bettega,  was  at  Palace’s  Pre- 
miership match  at  West  Ham_ 
Tbey  expect  to  be  in  London 
for  another  two  weeks. 

Mark  Goldberg,  a Palace  di- 
rector, is  masterminding  the 
attempted  takeover  and  he 
sees  Juventus  as  central  to 
his  plans.  The  33-year-old  Pal- 
ace fan  invited  Juventus  rep- 
resentatives to  London  in  an 
attempt  to  persuade  them  to 
match  his  own  investment  of 
£3  million.  He  believes  the 
cachet  of  Juven  tug’s  Involve- 
ment would  then  entice  other 
investors  to  inject  the  remain- 
ing £24  million  to  meet 
Noades’s  asking  price. 

Juventus’ s association  with 
Palace  follows  their  attempts 
to  link  up  with  Oxford  United 
and  Manchester  City.  Then 
the  linkman  was  the  former 
Benetton  grand  prix  head  Fla- 
vioBriatore. 

Bettega  refused  last  night  to 
comment  but  sources  in  Turin 
said  Juventus  were  exploring 
“an  prrVmngp  of  different  tal- 
ents". Finish  dubs  are  per- 


ceived to  be  better  at  market- 
ing themselves-  In  return  for 
that  expertise  Juventus  would 
consider  sending  members  of 
| their  to  Tendon. 

Juventus  are  one  of  several 
Italian  dubs  seeking  to  raise 
money  by  going  public.  How- 
ever, Italian  stock  market 
I rules  dfchrta  that  companies 
must  make  a profit  for  three  1 
I years  running  before  they  are 
allowed  to  Boat  The  link-up 
with  Palace  would  give  Ju- 
ventus a toehold  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  where  Palace 
hope  eventually  to  place 
themselves.  The  link  between 

the  clubs  could  also  see  play- 
ers moving  between  London 
and  Turin. 

T.inka  between  dubs  in  dif- 
ferent countries  are  growing. 
Joe  Lewis’s  English  National 
Investment  company  controls 
100  per  cent  of  AEK  Athens, 
62  per  ^"t  nfth & Italian  dub  , 
Vicenza  and  54  per  cent  of  Sla- 
via  Prague.  Lewis  also  has  a 
personal  stake  of  25  per  cent 
in  Rangers. 

The  Tottenham  abnirman 
Alan  Sugar  was  also  reported 
in  the  summer  to  be  holding  . 
discussions  about  buying  into 
the  developing  Chinese  market 
by  taking  a stake  in  the  lead- 
ing team  Shanghai  Sbanua  and 
helping  than  With  marrhan-  ! 
I dise  and  sponsorship. 

Recently  Arsenal  were  ex- 1 
pinring  a link-up  with  the 

French  duh  finnn»  thnngh 

that  was  more  on  the  coaching 
side.  A tie-up  would  have  given 
some  of  Arsenal’s  reserve  {day- 1 
ers  an  opportunity  to  play 
more  first-team  football  as  well  i 
as  giving  Arsenal  somewhere  I 
to  play  non-EC  youngsters. 


Hammer  and  tugs...  Monour,  right,  battles  with  Palace’s  Zohar  in  last  night's  match  at  Upton  Park.  Report,  page  28  phlcole 


‘Andy  Cole  had 
a torrid  time: 
pneumonia, 
two  broken 
legs,  a shin- 
splints 

operation.  But 
he  never  wanted  to  leave 
United.  That’s  what  playing 


Alex  Ferguson  talks  exclusively 
to  Paul  Hayward  in  Friday’s 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  21,138 


Across 


1 Caught  without  cash, 
appeared  far  from  happy  © 
6 Invafld  legal  document 
causing  some  animosity  (3- 
4) 

9 A way  to  ensure  a call  being 
returned  (5) 

10  Fanciful  lady  with  green 
make-up  (9) 

11  Many  have  Just  become 
dear  (9) 

12  High-minded  individual 


going  around  prison  and 
getting  exhausted  (5) 

13  Money  paid  by  the  residents 
In  tears  (5) 

15  Such  fruft  crushes  aren't 
nice  (9) 

18  Offering  aboutthe  same  for 
a top  man  (9) 

19  A person  (fining  in  the  latest 
brasserie— a tenific  place  (5) 

21  Article  on  a jerk,  an  old 
buffoon© 

23  Broke,  as  the  trade's 


Hoddle  and 
England  owe 
a debt  to 
Venables 


Paul  Hayward 


WEOLE  Glenn  Hod- 
dle absorbs  the  pre- 
prandlal  delights 
of  the  World  Cup 
draw  in  swanked-up  Mar- 
seille, spare  a thought  for  the 
man  who  helped  him  get 

there.  Last  Saturday  Austra- 
lia, coached  by  Terry  Vena- 
bles, were  dumped  out  of  the 
tournament  by  Iran  just  as 
Portsmouth,  owned  by  Terry 
Venables,  were  stoking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  First  Division 
and  tailing  to  pay  November’s 


In  what  Is  really  a souped- 
up  bingo-ball  game,  Hoddle 
has  landed  the  role  ofEnglish 
statesman  while  Venables  Is 
left  to  salvage  his  career.  Hod- 
dle deserves  all  the  acclaim  he 
gets  for  fbrgingsuch  a formi- 
dable England  side,  hut  it was 
Venables,  at  last  summer's 
European  Championship,  who 
cleared  the  path.  As  the 
T^gllgh-Bgwrft  abandoning  the 
medieval  sling-shot  football  of 
foe  1980s,  Venables  dragged 
foe  national  side-inio  the  Con- 
tinental mainstream  of 
ground-based  play. 

As  Hoddle  savoured  the 
World  Cup  ambience  yester- 
day Venables  was  stuck  in 
meetings  with  bankers  trying 
to  save  poor  Pompey.  Players 
and  staff  were  not  paid  in  No- 
vember and  work  has  been 
halted  on  foe  Fratton  End 
Stand  as  builders  await  their 
cheques.  The  expected  influx 
of  investors  behind  Venables 
hasn't  materialised  and  only 
by  selling  players  such  as  Lee 
Bradbury  (to  Manchester  City 
for £3^  million)  has  the  dub 
been  ahle  to  pay  their  bills. 

The  ftizzy  pictures  from 
Melbourne  an  Saturday  night 
showed  probably  the  cleverest 
ofEngUsh  football  coaches 
taking  another  fall  down  a 
back  alley  of  foe  world’s 
favourite  game-ToAustra- 
bans  he  was  a crumpled  mes^ 
siahas  the  Socceroos  surren- 
dered a 2-0  lead  15  minutes 
framtheendtogooutaftbe 
World  Cup  on  away  goals. 
There  were  shudders  among 
Fife  bureaucrats  at  the 
thought  of  Iran  heading  for 
France,  and  a terrible  sense  of 
waste  was  Mt  by  Venables’s 
many  admirers  here. 

He  travelled  as  far  from 
Wembley  as  he  could  to  reach 
his  lowest  ebb.  He  wore  a gar- 
ish yeDow  and  green  tracksuit 
as  leader  of  a country  which 
much  prefers  rugby,  cricket 
and  Aussie  Rules  (aka  fight- 
ing) to  soccer.  He  surrendered 
foe  England  Job  because  he 
resented  being  told  he  was  on 
trial  at  Euro  96  and  believed 


23  Propertyof  sometastein  • 
foe  main© 

26  Communicate  point  after 
point© 

27  Its  operators  are  forever 
scraping  the  bottom  (7) 

28  A tough  guy  hits  bade  with 
lash  (7) 

Down 


1 Disparagement  as  a rosutt 
of  1 across  {7) 

2 Acknowledgment  of 
concession  (9) 

3 A course  set  with  Jtttie 
hesitation  (5) 

4 Coach-bull  ding  industry  © 

5 Being  bendy,  acquired  a pig 

© 

6 Painting  places  and  charac- 
ters in  a different  way© 

7 Worked  up  a bit  of  astir  at 
every  opportunity© 

8 Clothes  for  the  young  still  In 
up-to-the-minute  fashion  (7) 

14  Make  a song  about  a char- 
ming woman  changing  © 

16  tonorethe  girts— they 
could  well  be  hurtful  (9) 

17  To  bury  some  church  mem- 
bers cross  Is  retired  (9) 

18  Treatment  of  despair  that’s 
applauded© 

20  A North  American  leftist's 
family  connections  © 

22  Sound  instrument  for  the 

light  stuff  (5) 

23  Awfully  terse  beast© 

24  Lite  to  put  up  her  name?© 

Solution  tomorrow 


he  was  being  undermined  by  a 
taction  of  the  FA's  OAP  club, 
who  win  have  been  glad  to  see 
the  Tottenham  Martyr  trans- 
ported down  under. 

The  El  Tel  cliche  always  ob- 
scured more  than  It  revMiled. 

The  crude  caricature  was  of  a 
footballing  Arthur  Daley 
clutching  a karaoke  mike 
white  his  players  stood  in  the 
audience  at  Scribes  drinking 
fer  more  than  was  good  for 

than.  Part  of  the  joy  of  Austra- 
lia, he  said,  was  that  it  was 
free  of  such  lazy  social  stereo- 
typing. He  would  be  a poor 
match  for  JBiE  Gates  in  a Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year  contest 
but  as  a student  of  foe  game 
and  psychologist  he  is  among 
the  world  elite.  English  foot- 
ball was  severely  diminished 
for  having  lost  both  Venables 
and  Bobby  Robson  to  overseas 
jobs  at  foe  end  of  their  Eng- 
land careers. 

Venables’s  biggest  failing  is 
in  some  of  the  company  be 
keeps.  His  business  associate 
Eddie  Ashby  has  just  gone  to 
jail  after  a trial  in  which  foe 
judge  severely  criticised  Ven- 
ables  for  giving  less  than,  cred- 
ible evidence.  Venableshas 

been  through  the  wringer  a 
losing  battle  for  control  of 
Spurs,  libel  writs  with  Alan 
Sugar,  and  a Panorama  docu- 
mentary which  damaged  his 
reputation  without  producing 
any  conclusive  evidence  of 
wrongdoing. 

On  Monday  night  Pan- 
orama will  bring  him  more 
grief.  Uslnga  hew  book  by 
David  Conn,  The  Football 
Business — Fair  Game  in  the 
'90s?,  foe  BBC  has  examined 
foe  huge  sums  made  by  foe 
present  Premier  League  chair- 
men. Conn’s  book  shows  that 
the  value  of  Alan  Sugar's  6take 
in  Spurs  has  risen  from  £8  mil- 
lion six  years  ago  to  £50  mil- 
lion now.  Venables,  had  he 
won  the  battle,  would  how  he 
sitting  atop  that  pile. 


THIS  is  not  foe  end  of 
him,  though  Ports- 
mouth might  need  the 
IMF  to  sort  them  out 
But  his  dream  of  owning  a 
dub  rather  than  just  picking 
foe  team  is  dead  unless  he  can 
find  a new  benefactor. 

His  fax  machine  will  be 
whirring  wifo  job  offers,  from 
Premiership  and  foreign 
clubs.  On  Tuesday  he  was  , 
linked  with  the  job  ofooach- 
ing  Nigeria  and  seemed  to 
have  found  a late  wild  card  for 
France  after  alL  The  Nigeri- 
ans said  they  had  approached 
him,  Venables  said  he  had  yet 
to  hear. 

Journalists  now  have  a 
ready-made  store  of  perhaps 
20  back-page  stories  linking 
him  to  tile  most  appealing  jobs 
in  the  land;  Liverpool,  Ever- 
ton,  the  biggest  jobs  in  Portu- 
gal and  perhaps  Spain,  where 
hewon  the  championship 
with  Barcelona.  But  Citizen 
Kane  he  may  now  never  be. 

After  the  year  he’s  had, 
though,  a retreat  toatraight 
wage  slavery  would  probably 
come  as  a relief. 
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“ 8tuck?  Then  c«fl  our  solutions  One 
ortowi  999  339.  Cdb  cost  SOP 
pw  mnuto  at  aO  limes.  Senrica  sup- 
pitodbyArs 


Descend  from  Canary  Wharf 
and  experience  a r*a| 


Peak. 


10  timas  a day  Swissair 
lakes  yw  from  Haathraw 
to  tUc  Alps.  Far  a Imroth- 
taking  view  from  above. 
And  a breathtaking  hike 
from  bdaw. 


swissair  + 

world's  mast  rcfroslang  airline . 


trick] 


going 


home 

fowl  Ahmed 

[lutin’ 

iroiibM  nwtsic 
Messiah  Ixick 
tothe  rough 
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